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‘ y Remember. the days of old; consider the years of 
y generations: ask thy father, and he will shew 
; thy elders, and they will tell thee.” 
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‘tise, was, suggested to. the. Author on reading 


Dr. Jamieson’s. excellent Vindication of the 


doctrine: of Scripture, and of the Primitive 
Bits. soyesening te Deity. of Christ... 


a. occurred” to. him,. that but few, except 


. scholars and) professional men, would become 
acquainted with: that .learned- work ; at the: 


‘Sametime, he thought it. might be a mean of 
establishing:some in the orthodox faith, when 


they are informed how: the primitive Christ 


jans; viewed. and treated certain. sentiments 
which have been revived in the present age. 


_ He has availed himself of some of the ma- 
ny ‘quotations 5 which the above mentioned wri- 
ter: has taken from the Fathers, together with 
the testimony ‘of Du ry. and other. more 
mode ip historianss. 


EB. BE MSS Oi * 

od He presumes not:toyaver, that he has been 
perfectly “accurate as it respects the dates of 
events which he has brought into view, nor: 


_ HE ‘ries of the following siege ‘Teese: 


a ego v227 PREFECE Sere 2a 


that the style and r of writing will bear 
the strictest ee this respect, he- 


pleads the candor and indilgence of those into 
whose hands this may fall. Thus far he does 
_ not hesitate to deer that he has not® inten- 
tionally" misrepresented any faek, ‘hor given 
any undue Conor to the opinions of 6thers? 
‘As far as he’ ‘has given his* own opinion; or 
offered reasons to cstablish’a partictlar eystem 
of doctrine; He asks no o other indulgence’ than 
this, that his opinions an arguments _ be. ex-. 
amined in the light of eel 


ent 4 
Some, who have :béen accustomed to’ con- 
sider religion’ as consisting jn’ the exercise of 
a pretended charity which confounds ‘truth 
and error, will consider it as Very illiberal to. 
advanee any decisive opinion respecting. Her- 
esy. ‘This will indeed be consistent with their 
views.of the nature of charity ; is ufo x if the sen- 
timents which men | embrace. will -haye_ but. 
small or no influence in, determining their 
character. and moral state, .or if it be. of. ng 
material. consequence to men what they. be- 
lieve, there i8..no such thing as a Heresy 
which. tends :to ‘destroy the soul.—-Let ait*be ~ 
remembered, however, that this conclusion is - 
in opposition.to express Scripture declarations : 


: he 
PREFACE? aN 
Weare aésured, that. there is Heresy which.- 
destroys the.soul. | Christians are forewarned ! 
tovexpect Heresies from age to age. | They. are.” 
told:how they. are to conduct towards Here. - 
ties. They are to consider those: who obsti-.- 
nately adhere to- errors, which ‘pervert the na-~ 
_turé;,and, moral. tendency. of the:,Gospel; 'as « 
having forfeited the character ‘and / privileges 3 
of Christians ; and: to separate from them, and 
bie no Chpistian; fellowship. with-them.. . 


~ As it is ‘our diity to fadgeh in durselves what : 
is right; it cannot be unreasonably. bold t6 > 
offer an opinion respecting Heresy, and to:ad- - 
vance reasons for the ‘support of that opinion... 


Besides, one may safely declare, ‘on proper ‘- 
authority, what was called “Heresy: in former ~ 
titres, without thé imputation ‘of illibérality. - 
And‘ the:primitive Christians not‘only believ-~ 
ed thé’ existence of ‘Heresy, but they felt chém-- 
selves authorized to’ designate the: particular - 
sentiments that constitute the Heresy which” 
thé Scriptures condémn: . They: considered - 
thi’mselves bound: to judge and separate Here- - 
ties from their communion. 


Such, at present, is the state of religious: 
opinions among us, that it has become import- ~ 
oF, yee 


Vy 
x _Prerace: 


ant for even plain, wilearned, though siicer 
‘Christians, to’ see distirictly where lies the 
point of difference between’ that scheme of? 
dottrine which’ is called orthodox; and those: 
which, under différent names, depart’ essen-' 
tially from that seheme. This ‘has been one: 
object in the ensuing work > and the Author’ 
is’satished and happy, if + , on reading it,. 
‘shall be enabled to discern, rin clearly, ‘this’ 
point of difference; ‘and: also to contrast the: 
moral tendency of the orthodox with other 
systems: of doctrine. Sou tee 
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General Syineb lee by which Heresy iis hem 
' knowns. 


V V HEN’ we are forewarned ‘in Scripturey.. 
that men shall.depart from the faith,* that they: 
shall privily, bring in damnable: Heresies, even- 
denying: the Lord. that bought them ;} and, 
when we are instructed’ to. reject an obstinate. 
Heretic, knowing that he who is such is sub-- 
verted, and» sinneth, being ‘condemned of 
lnixpeedl: if we arebound to believe the existence: 
of Heresy ; ;,and it is,our safety. and. interest to, 
examine the nature and moral tendency , of 
doce 

2 [t-wall, -be for. our interest tobe determined 
in our own: seine endian religious senti< 


4 
bee: “yin he ie “#4 Peter iiss, °° 4 Titus iif! 10, 12, 


Be HISTORICAL ‘VIEW 

ments, whether they agree with, or essentially 
depart from, the: spirit: of the Gospel, if we- 
would. avoid the dreadful condemnation which ; 
will be. the portion-of those whe pervert the~ 
Gospel of Christ... - vhs eg 


It isto little purpose that the word Heresy - 
was originally used to désignate a sect. . It is = 
admitted, that imthis-sense it'may be applied. 
to each” distinct ‘denomination’ ‘of ‘Christians... 
It will be said moreover,. that one denomina-- 
tion has an equal right-with another, to apply” 
it to all who differ in sentiment from thems—_- 
But as the inspired writers use it; in the pas- 
sages before quoted,’ it has‘a principal respect.* 
to the opinions which. men receive.~ St. Peter 
has informed us what that Heresy is which is » 
damnable, .or which tends to the perdition of ~ 
men, even a denial of the Lord that bought - 
them. It is obvious, that he meant a depart-.- 
ure from the truth and spirit of the Gospel, 
which will’ fnallf -ex¢lude: a person front the 
kingdom of Heaven. In this sense, itaimplies ~ 
not merely & circumstantial difference imsenti- -- 
ment from others, but an’ apostacy from-the- 
spirit’ and desiptr of the Gospel: © it iscan ad~- 
herenée to sentiments which essentially change: 
che scheme of Christianity, and counteract: 
those effects which ‘thé Gospel, in its purity, is. 
calculated to product in the hearts: and: lives: 
OE NEN ee ONT Seta pad salt cheer 9 


Rach systeitt of religion, Whichhas appeared 
im the- world, has had some distinguishing 
characteristic, something peculiar, by which it 


~ "OF HERESIES, » vial 
‘differs*from others. They all rest on Heiedern own. 
peculiar eee foundations:. . 
7 @ ai pi SATE ; ~ 
» “The foundation of jiacdral relipiony is i tye: be-- 
lief of ‘a supreme Power, who made-and who - 
governs the world. That of the Jewish religion - 
is a belief, that the God, who made and gov-- 
‘erns the world, spoke tothe peoplé of. Israel, . 
and dispensed the law-to them by the ministry 
of Moses.. The Mahometan religion has this- 
for its foundation, that there is one God, and» 
that he has communicated his will and purposes. 
to men, in a revelation to Mahomet, his pro-. 
ee Christianity, also, has certain general. 
nciples that are peculiar to itself, which make 
by a dispensation: essentially different from all. 
others.” b ANE SER + SG 
ip TWD eis Fei eepes 3 
“A'S e foundation tio Bh of Gatutal: tell sion is abe: 
wer Goes ‘as’ the’'Creator and Governor of 
‘aie we orld; it ‘appears. ‘manifest, that Christiani- 
‘ty rests on ‘this truth, that\God has manifested 
himself to thé Awottd by Jesus Christ, his- ‘only . 
segotten Son.” In'this manifestation, he igre 
veale ed tous “Gn'a relation which was not known 
before the p ublication of that yévelation’ which 
we have i e Scriptures. #2 Besides the rela+ 
tiots in which “we stand to him asa! Creator 
and Governor, iti this nianifestation ‘Hie ‘is ia 
Redeemer- and Savior 5 ; for the Sorof God was 
manifested ‘to- take away’ sin. m*2 This makes + 
the Christian schénie bras different from. « 
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maki Glivistianity! rests On this foundation, iit is- 
necessary that we believe that- Jésus Chr hae - 
made such» atonement: and satisfaction’ to the 

«divine law, that God can pordbu di steitsing 
sinner. consistently with: his holiness stag 9 
tice, and reinstate hime in dhe: phivite; and 
blessings which were aN ee ; 
and. ree there: is wana ys of F 



















«But the mame of this mediatorial wo 
Jesus Chuist.makes itnecessary th at WE Tece: 
and treat him:as God over all... The’reason 
obvious; No. created being can perform: mo: 
than the duty which he personalij 
Let his powers be éver so great and ample, a 
pes are the gift of God, he owes the exercise 
ce see _™ 


olerationss nal stig at ere 
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Gospel is a manifestation of Fes 
is the prop pitiation fo : 


ners, as the elect of dometainues rough 
redemption that is, in| Christ. Jesus: Tethis be 
the spirit of the Christian dispensation, it iss” 
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ar, ag ; ; 2 fa 
smaanifest ‘that whatever ‘takes away that from 
the Gospel which is pectiliar “to it, or which! 
br ats other than a dispensation! ‘of 
“Grace, is Heresy.——He isan Heretic, ‘im the 
Scripture senseof the word, who adheres’ to. 
sepinions which’ encourage him'to hope 
vation im any other way than-through the: 
merit Paes ee and'by'a vital: 
union with hrist. He receives another'Gos- 
“pel than’ that which offers salvation as the effect’ 
~of divine Grace alone. “At-least,-he’ perverts: 
‘the Gospel, ‘and “embraces “sentiments ‘that’ 
counteract those €ffectsswhich it was intended, 
id is calculatell, to-:produce. ‘That must be: 
a perversion “of the*Gospel; which alters its) 
“spirit and tendency, or takes away that peculiar 
-chatacter -which distinguishes -it from -other 
“systems of religion, "= . 
O85 ectist: We =z. a 
A distinction isto be thaintained “between 
“an error in judgment and Heresy. “Not every 
one who is inanerror is an Heretic, though 
‘every Heretic embraces essential error. It 
‘issanpossiblencase;that persons ‘may be in such, 
situations that the truth is concealed from them 
while their hearts are not opposed-to it. There-’ 
fore the:temper ‘of the heart comes into con- 
sideration:in determining the nature of Heresy 
-That.persons whose heart is not opposed. to; 
‘the. spirit of the Gospel, tho’ he may embrace: 
‘error through: wrong, instruction, will receive. 
‘the trath. when itis fairly exhibited. with proper . 
evidence. He is ready to-receive information. 
He:is opemto conviction. He is notan Heres . 
tic, even.whileheiis imametrore 9 6) 
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~But she who, - with,means and opportunity to - 
7 Jenow-the- truth, rejects it, beca' enter ee desir tr 
~ towid-himself.of doctrines. whi gepese 
prevailing dispdsition- of. a corrupt ‘h sheart, 
~ embraces sentiments which pervert aii 
«design. of the Gospel, because they are agr i 5 
able to a-carnal‘mind ; if that. person persists 
in his error, he is doubtless big ah It is. 
evident, that an evil heart of Cage Bd 
fluenced.:him to: depart Signe he . living. sod, : 
and from the essential, truths of his wo He. 
embraces. an error which - destroys:the te 
for by, rejecting that Grace which is the. only 
“proposed ground of pardon, and. salv tiot 
“excludes himself, from i its saving bes enefit 
toa roof Reg (hs te in. $00) igo sd same Bee anes 
Hotes > ceert ete Tao nee Tat oetse. 
" re “a aw beth Dota 3 
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“Alaeraressbs: stare > saat by’ the same: general 
"ata ten aint eee ene Pn OE. 
diferent RAMOS. f ms 3i wt a Me: ‘+ pss i: Ba 

Ma, OOF sO gee wat Sih J y 
w “Tries been ho'inconsiderable occasion 


reanidaly and reproach,’ that the réligious workd- 







hits’ 6 divided in'opinion. "That so many: 
religious panera angen he articl : 
thelr faith from on€ source, ‘and tha 


rious constructions “re® given to the doct ines’ 
_ of Scripture; has rey “matter of grie 
and wonder to good mien, an anal il to” 
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wary fAstairita - enlamin 

“ infide Se * The latter's inquire, and it would seem 
* that they Génsider*it an “insurmountable: diffis 
culty; if God has communicated to ‘men a'sys+ 
~ tem of divine truth, ‘in which their everlasting 
: interest is concerned, ‘would it not be reason- 
able to éx séct that the essential doctrines of this 
‘gente meta sd obyious that all men would. 
‘agreed in in them? ‘This’ objection, ‘to the 






ity of t  Seriptures,"é :/platsible' only in 
‘Sppes amce. “Thosé*whomake it, “are careful 
a. on aye cause of this disagreement, 
ng the doctrines of Scripture.’ They _ 
“Gente “have ‘it Considered, ‘that the’: temper “of 
the heart he no material. influence on the judg- 
“ment o! ‘meh, "in ‘view of divine truth. oIf it 
ban re said, we might réasonably expect that all 
, altin, Whose hearts aré -well disposed ‘towards 
* the holy nature of the Gospel, would be of one 
“mind respecting its ‘essential doctrines, ‘there 

Beye “ag much’ truchi in the remark. . 

ro 3s }. Eee ff ig 

“he writer would ties: sioner: all. Steet 
“as confined to one’sect'of Christians, sensible, 
; that from’ Various cattses, ten wlt>’ are not in 
heart opposed tothe truth, may embrace errors 
ay In themselves, are: pernicious: » Still 
- ghere ie réason to believe, that good men have 
“been, and “still are, agreed respecting those 
“doctrines which are essential to the Gospel, 
“when they have enj edproper® mearis of in+ 
—— eigen pay known, that there 
several distinct denominations of Christians 
“ilond iffer Att novessentialvarticle of faith. + In 
“the ‘opinions vof good men, ithere will be some 
eit re wis ‘rag oo wean affecting 
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their agreement in the essential truths of iris- 
tianity. Moreover, by. the force of temptation, 
or the peculiar circumstances.in which men 
are placed, they may, for a time at least, in- 
-€line cto dangerous errors. Still .when the 
-essential doctrines of the Gospel are fairly ex- 
hibited, -it is believed,, not that goad men, will 
necessarily rank themselves under one denom- 
jnation, and all become .Presbyterians, or 
. Congregationalists, or Episcopalians, or Bap- 
tists; but: that.they will harmonize in those 





.€ssential truths. bd htitts 
“Jesus ‘Christ’ has himself furnished ground 
“gor ‘this belief. To some of the unbelieving 
‘Jews he said, If any man-will do his (i. e, the 
Father’s) will, ‘he «shall know of the doctrine 
-whether it be of God:* In ariother place, he 
told them, with great plainness, that the cause 
_of their unbelief was an alienation of heart 
from the spirit of divine truth ; affrining more- 
over, that those who,.in heart, -are conformed. 
.to the divine character, : wilh receive:the truth. 
He that is of God; -heareth: God’s words. He 
_makes a direct application.of the consequence 
to those who.-rejected his doctrines. Ye there 
fore hear them not, because ye are not of God} 
2 YOR? - Sad, 00. ford can ote sete euttihae 
If the foregoing remarks are just, (Cand it 
-will be admitted. yt those which are quoted 
from the words of Christ are so) they will prove 
that Heresy, or dangerous error, has its orig 
in one source, and that is a heart which is not 
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¥ ral =e ' 

a ostthe Goaped' terms of salvation— 
en the re disposition of the heart 

is nines me et tO | trith, men will endeavor to 
fe fore nd meanings: cand sometimes ° 

the Srcertie ight: preterices sérve to uphold them : 
in n opposition.* eee the ordinary transactions of 
human’ life, “experience” evinces,’ that’ it! re+ 
quires gr eater force of evidence to gain the 
asseit.¢ of i tdett to that which is opposedito titeir 
Bend conceived ecb prejudices, than would 
nécéssar ssa to carry conviction where there is 

n@ previou appbatdori.:* ‘When doctrines are 
exhibited which: strike at the root of their gov- 
eming passion, whether itbe pride or-lust, the 
Beet must itself be broughtunder subjection, 
-e men will yield tothe truth. HH there be 

in man an‘evil heart of unbelief, which does 
Givi so with the humiliating terms of i 





ian dispensation, there is no wonder v 
ose truths, which make the Gospel essenti 
ly different from at other sig a ee of hit igiony 
should peer -cted.- . 
f jug tseps 
~ “There. is dan of ‘déeuring: hich, tise 
‘be en-general ly called orthodox ; not that’ any 
set of men have assumed this distinction ; but 
it | has been ‘used, as a distinctive term, by the 
op, osers as well: as the friends ‘of the system. 
1e articles which ‘pertain to the orthodox 
faith, are often, and with pro; riety, called the 
octrines of'Grace. ‘These doctrines are ex- 
hibited, in order, in the thirty ; 
the "Church of Eng and, and 
ster Confession ¢ of Faiths These, we shall see, 
were the doctrines. ro) nice bo pepat sella 


ee cere y 
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tute of any degree,of tru { a ess ’ pF EV1OL Ss. tO... 
a renovation, by Graces. 7 Chey. believe. the 






cldxiipngnsig Hnieathe, Scriptures 5. and al 

ly necessary, in order that he may be a props 
‘object of faith, and a.ccmpetent person t : ce 
atonement.: They believe, more over,that ( God, 
of his mere pleasure, from-ete: cremate 
cf the human race to holiness, 


pero Pica to ace ane tk 
tothe dayof fal redemption, Beare 
— joatified and made _accepted 

he,atonement. haw GALE oe ul: 

-gton cir lontorys stilts “rai oy ftt Jexrvep RS gi 
. The general statement of the. ox scheme 
wip htihene dark mete eer daa te 
*up/in these words: ~Lhat 
destroyed themselves ; ‘but their salyation is 
wholly of God ») and therefore are saved. 
in a way which excludes every occasion, ‘ener 
toasting. —Let the reeder keep this.ger 
. truth in view,and consider it as the sum of t 
-scheme» which is called orthodox. Let. Sm | 
examine jit iwall its sedis pions >for. is ae ;, 


admitted, itamay be hy 
Boo 


‘which are here stated, res 

avoidable consequenees. 

wholly the work of God, it must. appear, 
coat evident, that the plan: also, by which 


i 


~~ 









ae. ase note ye 
a * 
believers are Penni h wasef Liou contrivance. 
—He not'only knew whonr he-weuldsave, but 
‘ them to hofiness ' everlasting life. 





ineee acters Geidow ab ranean asi 
_ have determined who should:be the heirs: of 
salvation from eternity.. To assert the contra- - 
ry, we we must say that God-acts without design, 
aoe ‘is inconsistent with the. character of am 
ntelligent being: much more is’ it inconsistent - 
ae the character of u1m who is the Source of - 
" intelligence. Pi Bh 54 fP heh? fine tige 
bel (Peso ree OY B16 8S es boolds ir rir tebe 
ain; if dnt hice have ruined themselvés,. 
‘Geis. o Sadeie ent that they needa divine influence, 
to raise them up from this’state of: idee, ecnthigt ; 
to which they cannot have com-~ - 
ion with God in his ee, of “glory ¢- 
anda af cibirleatvaitidn be of Godythe conclusion 
1s auto that hie*¢alls ‘thos¢y-.shom he 
tual ype unitate sn 6 
s light, a1 


pe ioiagerst Wes hi have sds. ¥ 

on: sskteut Bre Sa ‘soeetiad 

But ifthé human race haveruined then se 

by transgression, justice *requi 

in their ‘condemnation. » borsawdh can “ain be 
saved P) Willrepentanee” vacceptec om 

giitentneteoneebemencelt wRe 

‘no atonement 5! and if God should:resit: ee 


ig Si f Be: 
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Seen S347 Bi 80 ee a foe 3it Fenn 
prey abt) + tet sntidliihaia he. -wouldjnot” 
be manifested as the righteotis Governor ofthe. 
world. | v Hence results themecessity, that, ONE, 
who is competent to maké completeatonement, 
should intérpose, take our natureytpon him, 
magnify thelaw and: make it honorable, that’ 
Ged: may consistently “pardon the returning 
sinner,” and: reinstateshim ‘in beige eetingen sath 
Blessiinys which hb a 7% 
ne STIS Ser 

») This is expressl y resbibineds ash seatike ite of the 
Savior’s smission. It is said-of believers, that 
they are justified freely of Graceyathrough the 
redemption:that is in Christ Jesus; whom God 
hath set forth tobe a: propitiation, through 
faith in his blood, to declare (or manifest). his 
righteousness, forthe rérhission: of sins. that 
are past, through the forbearance of God ; ° to. 
declare his righteousness, that he might. be 
Just; and the justifier of him that believeth in- 
Jesuss* Therefore, those who were chosen, 
im Christ; before the foundation.of the world; 
are effectually-called,in-times the redemption ‘ 
is applied tocthenar;: and they are justified and - 
made-accepted inithe Beloved.—-It is. equally 
evitlent; if salvation be of God, ‘that whom he. 
those to salvation, called, and’ justified, he © 
_ will keep by: his emeedt and not. one bs them" 
will fail an eternablife., eit bait 
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co’Fhus it appears, ‘that those Yeading dorerives 
which pertain'to the orthodox system;:are-the 
natural consequences of the pe ‘prepos 


* Rom. iii, 24, 25, 26. 
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Test ur “salvation Gs “of: God. The 
reai wie a or once see, that the’ truth here 
stated it ted to’ suppress ‘pride; and heat. 
a3 humble mp ne _ Tf we admit this, | 
ve al sopengs nets it strips us.of every. 
of boas sting. - If’ r. salvation i: as 

or wl holly the: ‘work: Eof God, “but: wholly, or in 
part,-of f ourselves 5. or if we receive a system 
of doctrines. whic iwilkimply ‘this 3 boasting, 
instead of being excluded, ‘will be established ; 
Wadmit. that we, independently, 


ive someting wher! A0- glory. “ 
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arhey which esult’ from this scheme, 
led. the: doctrines of | Grace, because they 
ian the salvation of men- “alone: to the free 
Cis of: God, manifested in Christ Jesus. If. 
the Serip stures teach us that ‘salvation is wholly _ 
of God, itewill: follow, according | to ‘the ° prin- 
ciples avhich | were: = ope down. in. the former 
chapter, that they who receive, and propagate 
opinions which ’counteract the spirit and ten-: 
dency of. this truth, are: as chargeable a 
Heresys.. cae ke abit ttrs 


_ a Ongportion of mankind Gas always ‘thie 
tines of Grace 3, that is, they 

fare -admi Sree ek all its. consequences, this 
general. pro} si that, ‘salvati ‘ion is the work . 
€ F God. -., Another aby have rejected, these 
Sy, ANC p nd pee ntiments, which re-. 

mov: from 1€ se nse-of the creature’s 
dependen ce divine rine Gif for holiness. and. - 
creating life. in this i ht, w whatever va- 
riety of mames and sects there are in the re- 
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a 
ligious world, men may be divided into two 
classes only, those who receive the doctrinies: 
of Grace, and.those who reject them. abt 
If it will be deemed ‘ifiberal to" pronounce- 
which of these two corresponds with the spirit 
of Christianity, it is abundantly evident, that 
between them thére is:an essential difference. 
He who.believes:that salvation is wholly of: 
God, embraces.a scheme of docttine which 
differs essentially from that of him.who beliéves 
it to be wholly, or in-part, the work of the. 
creature. They hold up the divine character 
in different relations. They are different.in 
their spirit and moral tendency. . Orie. repre- - 
sents God as a holy Sovereign, and ‘mankind 
as his dependent subjectss._ “he, other, in’ ef-. 
fect, tends to remove the im fegsion' ofa bSohite 
dependence. One is calculated, to check ‘atid : 
mortify the pride of the heart. The other up- - 
holds pride ; at least, it furnishes an occasion . 
for self-complacency_ and boasting... 
to ‘ ‘. . 
; "We havecbeerved: aia Heresy haste source - 
in-an evil heart, which influences men “to de-= - 
part fromy the living, God, and from the essen- - 
tial-truths of his word; bE et there’ is.a 
sameness:in its origins , Let it now.be obsery- 
ed, that what has,. by the orthodox, been cén- - 
sid fered Heresy, has, been distinguishéd by one 
general character. Tt has: appeared under dif 
ferent names, - according: to the “spirit Of each - 
successive Age, oF those” persons. who ave 
taken a distinguished part. . If has sometimes 
experienced certain alterations j in. its. external i 
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rey 4 “¥ —— 
ore. jeneral character and spinithave. 
ee are be “Saiyafisn, “ FQ: a be quite > § 28 Bt tie 
es Bs reais be, “again éminded 6 ue that. 
| ins proposition, as Rahat the adh rit of ~ 
the orth: s ee that salvation is of God. . 
t she: Sh exhibited. in all its. iran am 
take” their ‘respective: sides.. ; 
vill ; field | to this truth, and ‘admit. 
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ry mney will: fram as gay 
ae ta. ed the. whole, ,or some- 
ork from God, and. puts it ‘into. 

ne ‘creature. This dg. therefore 
e, orthedox plan;. where. Heresy 
re, as will be seen in-the pro-. 


ect. It-has refused, either - 
esas Date this work-to. God. 
‘ates . rom-the scheme. of Grace, 
1 ss ance hich ae ee 
.of sain acency and ground for 
te eecason 7 Sie a38 pal A only difference 
Pala: the various plans, TS whieh: fuivd separated 
. m the orthodox, 1 is, that some are removed 
w. a greater di stance from the point! here stated, 
th’ n others: “bat this i is.a ‘difference only in- 
degree... One sy system of doctrines may be so, 
; ‘constructed, | that i it will more. pay exclude 
ths, neces sity sy divine 5 afluence th an another, 
ference sBeerraeh both eae may b 7 be: no essential 


must, t_ Appear evident, with a’ 
gh of che o srtho odox plan, ‘that it is cal- . 
] ed to meet wih 6 1 position. ‘Pride natu~. 
t indepe I eng} pint men, ‘while 
unc ~e are’ tied’ . 
. ani be octrines which ee hebclaite their 
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; =, e dependence ¢ on 1 God, “for that parce 2 and 
grace which will fit’ then: for He zm 
consideration is alone sufficient“ sd 

that opposition to the d ctrines >. 
whch am age has. witmesed-. seedy or 


"i 










_ Before we- NPE fe this subject, iy’ ew 
will be offered, respecting that E 
Be which i is obser vable, in the dodlthes 
They all stand in- connection wit the I ivinity 
hig perfect. atonement of “Jesus Chr - 

not a divine Person, orf God} / ss 


that there has bee en no- proper” atone 
sin, If. the. most exalted creature b be 
ent on God, for his existence and faculties 
is jeer at hei bound to io fpet abl d se 
hi im, with’ all the ese fi culties 5 ¢ hen 
Se served. ‘his. Maker, to the extent of aS to - 
er, he has done. no ‘more : than hi 
is evident, that he can make no 


faction, for. the RRR: of ote 
og Ifno atonement has ae made wes si, 








a:reasonable conclusion, that none was i 

sary, -for the jus tific aon ae fi final | final happens 

the huraan. Faces. m i conclusion, | 
another will no less evidently w, Which is, 


ae epore ss not in eh es ander the 
curse: for if they are gui efore God, 

have. come ee ne condemning peek 
the law, : an atonement is ‘unquestionably neces- 

sary to deliver them from. Cineinhbeatias 
instal | them in the divine favor. If’ 





Usio a just, there is no 
conclusion be ju pamela are 
5 ae Wry 


ee 
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Fine j inffatinee to renew and sanctify the ical 
sand for it to a fitnéss for the service and en- 
_joyment of the heavenly state. In this case, 
~t would be improper'tosay, that. any are jus- 

‘dis and saved by Grace. There is no special 
estation of Grace, “in establishing those 

in everlasting life, who never violated the con- 

dition on which life was at first suspended. 

“We: see to what Poichishotie we shall be led, 
> the ‘supreme Déity of our Lord’ Je- 
ae Te will: lead us to a renunciation 
oe nes which-result from an‘atone- 

“tt comikmasts of that -scheme of faith 
nich is called ‘orthodox. ‘Itis interwoven with 
the doctrines aid ‘institutions of the Gospel, 
and “affects every “branch -of -our religious 
worship. “If this, more than any -other ar- 
ticle, char acterizes the Gospel, those who 
reject i it change the very nature of the ‘dispen- 
sation. | ‘Tf it be not a doctrine that is taught in 
Scripture; Christianityis another and very dif-_ 
feren “en ne tn from that whith the-orthodox have 
received.” The difference cannot be called cir- 
an near’ merely. “It “is essential. It not 
only affects that religious worship which we 
offer; it will enter‘into all our views respecting 
the great truths of Christianity, and the nature - 
and importance of moral saligetion. a 
2 sa tS TS St 2E0inF ; 
ba - It isnecessary that . we oy established re- 
specting this leading article; and examine with 
-eare the account which the Scriptures ede ae 
speetingsthe character of Christ. This will be 
attempted, before we proceed, to any historical 
view of: religious opinions. 
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yhind: véspecting his. ay I 
determine the nature of our. pee Ace 


' faith, ‘and prattice. ) Indeed as we have scen, 
- the character which he sustains 


termine 
the spirit of those doctrines, which we aerate 
Rin: og Reavhe — were eli ar este ed 1 mn 
resh to take. away sin, Gospe a dispen- 
- sation of soos tty gion at 
_ orvcreature only, the S) pan 
‘The: last. ate Be ag dif- 
“ferent, in its whole construction, from the ; 
faxmaeres!: Due paiwitardd to eah at tea. oe 
LTOLIE- GDI Fes pt iF at 
itt fee bee y Yet dared respectin g thi ' 
iy rg ints arliest “ages 
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‘man, though favored more ‘than others with 
“the gift of inspiration. Others suppose him 
to be the ‘highest among created | beings, _ 
though not the self-existent God. Others _. 
conceive him to be the second Person in the . 
Godhead, united to the man Jesus. “This 
“latter opinion-is ‘that of the orthodox, which 
“we shall attempt to vindicate. ee 


Tt is ‘not pretended here to exhibit any 
thing new on a subject which has been labori- 
“ously investigated by the most ablé men. We. 
will only attend to some of the most obvious 
proofs to establish the supreme Deity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ . 
° ; rly 

. Before we enter on the direct proof, let it 
be observed ‘that we do not’ pretend to com- 
preliend this doctrine. It is deemed a mys- 
‘tery. That one Being should subsist in three 
Persons, is a mode of existence different from 
any that comes within our experience. a 


But it would not afford very manifest proof: 
of-our humility and teachable disposition, if 
we reject all that is not within the compass of. 
‘our reason. It would look somewhat like 
setting bounds to the counsels, and designs, 
and revelations of the Most High, We 
might previously expect that a revelation, from 
the infinite God, would contain truths above 
‘our finite comprehension, unless we suppose 
‘our reason can fully investigate the nature of - 
‘the divine plan, ‘and the ‘ground and reason of 
the divine operation. © [7 
. c 
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If we reject this doctrine, because we can-_ 
not comprehend it, must we not, for a like 
reason, discard the doctrine of one God who _ 
is self-existent and eternal > We cannot com-_ 
prchend how one Being should subsist in three” 
Persons, becaus¢ this is a inode of existence, 
with which we are not acquainted. “We ‘can- 
not comprehend how one God should exist of _ 
himself without beginnmg, for this also is a” 
mode of existence, with.which we are.as little, 
acquainted. “Therefore we must reject both _ 
of these articles, if the consideration that we _ 
cannot comprehend a doctrine, affords suf- - 
ficient reason for unbelief. “Whatever some | 
pretend to the contrary, yet is it, with reason, | — 
believed that the Apostle refers to thisincom- 
prehens:ble doctrine, and instructs us ager 
ceive itas a mystety, when he says, Without 
controversy, great is the mystery of godliness j bain 
God ‘was imanifest in the flesh, justified in the” - 
spirit, seeti of Angels, preached unto'the Gen= * 
tiles; ‘believed on in the world, recéived up” 


into glory.** , “ail 


% r 


Again, when we say that Jesus Christ is. 
‘ Care FETED ye Nae COR Merete) ecole rly Fr ye 
God, we admit’ that. in the economy. of re" 
demption, he appeared as Mediator between’ 
God and man, as God’s servant... In ‘this ~ 
character he was officially inferior to the Fa- | 
ther ;\‘as he, who is sent on an embassy, is 
inferior to the one who appoints and sends’ 
him. FED TBAT RP aD a sae ele WErRaeies il. 
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~ When he speaks of himself as Mediator, 


© 4. Wim fillh.26, 5 ae Be 


‘ 


Mey 
~ and. of the work which, i in ‘this die ae 
‘was’ to ‘perfor ma, we might | expect ee would 
express himself in a manner” whi 1c 

” inferiority. In this he eects ’ 

Hon among ‘the Persons of the Trin ad 

P spake ‘a language which was in correspondence 

_ with that particular character which: he sus- 

tained i in the economy 0} of danas There 

18, ‘no: inconsistency in supposing: him to be 

: Mig though as ‘God-man, } Mediator, b he could. 

with, propriety sa Bigs My. ‘ather As; greater “then 
fs When he is called the seryant of { the Lord, | 
or said to ‘be sanctified and. stnt by the Father 

‘ pte. the world, and, made head ‘overall things. 

oto the Church ; or when, in short, we. find 
“expressions ‘implying that he acted; by a del- 
“egated authority, | we may. suppose | Hil dec~ 

rations are made in reference to the. offices 

“which he. ‘sustained’ as ein. If there i is 
‘direct oof of his Deity, suc expressions 
“will no i een “it, aie we consider ‘hitn 
as she ina’ subordinate office.. He might 
Be God, and yet. take upon, him the form oi a 
ere and act in such a character as would 
render all those expressions, which ‘imply i in 
al proper to him in this characters) 
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FE arthermore,- it. is “observable respecting 
he: ‘inspired | writers, especially the evangel- 
Eta that- they did not write. dike. men, who 
were engaged in “controversy. ; ‘They ma 
Speke sane of that precaution, in the state- 
tment of particu ular truthsywhich men. ‘generally 


/ ase, who have an adversary within their im- 
mediate view. - Deeply impressed with the 
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“truths which they recorded, though they. un-- 
‘doubtedly were aware that men of _corrupt. 

" Minds would pérvert the truth, yet they appear 
not to. have had respect to the disputes and 


criticisms, Which, in succeeding ages, would 
be excited about the true meaning of their. 
“record. Tt was their principal aim to give a 
history of the life, miracles, and sayings of 
Jesus. Therefore, if we except St. John, we 
do not find them giving a formal proof that. 
‘their Master was God as well as man; or 
“ deciaring, in'so many words, that he is God 
sand’ man, in two distinct natures, and one 
“person, — They were satisfied to exhibit his 
character as it might be inferred from his own 
declarations and from his works. The proof 
off his. Divinity, however, appears in_ their 
account of his life and doctrines. In too many 
‘places to enumerate, it occurs, as it ‘were, in- 
cidentally in‘their writings. It is implied in 
their conduct towards him, and in his towards 
ie oo ; Kg 
P : eh: 692 32 ak 
i! Tt may be inferred from his own con- 
duct, that he is God as wellas man. - | 
TEL Melt: eye w UHC ES ST i* SST YT 
It will be granted, that to offer religious 
worship to a.creature, is idolatry. It is giving. 
to'a creature the glory that belongs only to the 
Creator. “If so, it is not less. impious for a 
creature to.receive such worship, with appro- 
bation, when itis offered. Such a creature 
would’ be’ piilty of the high criminality ‘of 
assiiming that honor which’ God claims wholly 
to himself. UWS TALEON TR S8 i ; : 
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Jesus Christ © yeceived’ “religions Wor ahh 
without’ rebiiking thosé who offered i or inti~- 
mating that they mistook ‘the object ’ ‘Of wor 
ship. And behold, there came a lepe ar: 
worshipped hime Théte’ ‘came Beers ihe: 
and worshipped | Him. When he came into the. 
ship,. after saving Peter from ‘drowning,. they 
who were in the ship ‘came and. ‘worshipped 
him: And the disciples worshipped him in : 
Galilee... Tf any suppose. ‘that the worship, 
spoken of ii ise passages, -Was not the wor- - 
ship that is proper to a divine Pérson, ‘but only: 
a token of. civil respect to a superior 3 ene 
worship: which. Thomas offered. was not allow-- 
able, if it were offered to a créiture.’ He ‘jn - 
voked him : as'his God, a8 well ‘as Lord ; and: 
Jesus | approved - and . accepted: the. homage 


witich he ae'y ebbettee -eumpplyre ssi 
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We pt: hat the re shi Was: paid? 
to earthly Ags “pers 1808 ‘eminence, ig 
often: called kat ‘yet we have’ reason 6 
suppose,’ that the worship whit was offered o 
Jesus, eve : in the was of the 
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perfectly - oll with what int his disc 

and thes worshipped: him ; ; for he. kn Lew hat” 
id + “not .that phe ag 






as 
was | ound to éotrect their eR and ‘aeet 
their worship to God; who is the only proper 
object of: that religious- homage. On these 
suppositions -he was,certainly guilty of. the - 
c 2 
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erectest impiety in suffering himself to be 
the object ofa. hick aa a scane did saiee 
belong iin » “SH bo) ' 
“Tit were “for: once. waastiet, that the wor- 
ship,. which was offered, was “intended as a 
token of - civil respect, yet this -would have’ 
been unsuitable to the character which. he 
maintained as aman. He disclaimed all dis- 
tinction of this kind. He declared that his 
Kingdom was not of this world ;:and he even. 
condescended to perform the office of a servant 
to ae daptielse: 


“Wit suche professions, it sb have been 
unsuitable | for him to receive a worship which. 
was, understood: as implyi ing a civil distinction.. 
Ifhe be not God, religious worship, was not. 
el improper but i impious ; and if it were not 

ligious worship, it did not accord with his 
is ession of disclaiming all worldly honor 
and distinction., But every doubt, respecting 
the propniety of offering religious. worship to. 
Christ, must be removed, when we read that 
it is ‘the will, and express command of God, 
that he should. be worshipped by Angels. And 
when he bringeth in the first-begotten into the 
world, he saith, And let all the Angels of 
trod yorship him.* Can it be supposed that 
God claring his will with all this solemni- 
ty, that allthe Angels should worship Christ, 
the intends no more than an act of. asset 
cance, or token, of civil respect? 
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’ It is: undeniable that the Apostles worship- 
ped him: after his ascension. . They .aseribed: 
to him. everlasting praise and dominion,..and: 
blessed the Churches in his name. . What act. 
of religious worship-can«be offered more di- 
rectly to the infinite: Ged, than.that which the 
heavenly host offer to thé Lamb that was slaing 
saying with 'a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb; 
that was slain, to receive power, and- riches, 
‘and wisdom,:.and strength, and’ honor, and. 
glory, and blessing ; and-every creature which: 
is in Heaven, and the earth, and under the, 
earth, heard I, saying, Blessing, and honor, 
and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth 
upon. the throne,.and unto. the Lamb forever 
and ever. And the four beasts or living crea-- 
tures said, Amen. And the four and twenty” 
elders fell down and worshipped. him ‘that 
liveth forever and ever.*. he 2 


Any comment on this passage may be: 
deemed unnecessary. We only observe, 
every creature in. Heaven. and the earth, and 
under the earth, ascribe equal honor to him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb: 
that was slain. . The Lamb.is either God, or 
one among the creatures uthe general enume-- 
ration.. Ifhe be one of the creatures, it can- 
not give us a high opinion of his humility, and. . 
reverence for the Supreme, that he should. » 
unite with other creatures in offering the same 
praise to himeelf with that which is ascribed:to- 


* Rev. v. 12; 13; 14: 
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fy ye: ‘ py Cae eee . a 
- 2.° Tf Jesus Christ were but a“creature, and: 
if he acted by a delegated authority, it was- 
improper for hint-to” perform miracles ‘in ‘his - 
own hame. IRPfhe were faithful-tovhim who - 
sent him, he would have given sufficient inti-- 
mation that‘he performed those wonderful’ 
works, notby his own authority and power, . 
that the honor ‘might be given to God. Faith-- 
fulness would promipt him to guard the Curch 

against the sin of idolatry, by disclaim all 
pretensions of performing divine works in his 
CAPR BAERS E P2000 EASE SES ir 


It was no strange thing'té the Jews, that a. 
creature should’ work’ miracles by divine 
authority. Such a power was delegated ‘to. 
Moses ‘and Etijahis The disciples: of Jésus: 
also wrought miraciés, but without any pre-- 
tensions ‘that they possessed such power of. 
themselves. Inthe history of the Acts ** we - 
have thé account of a lamé many who- was - 
miraculously cured by Peter. But the mira- - 
cle:'was wrought in the name of Jésus; and: 
evidently by a power that awas derived from + 
hiniy inthe name of fesus of Nazareth, rise 
upeand® walk Heneé thé» disciples. ascribed — 
all dheir power to hist, saving, Lord, even the - 
devils ‘are’ subject tous,’ through thy name.}”" 
Anethis is’ not all; for he confined them fo 
this‘manner of operation. In my namie shall 
they cast ‘out: devils; and they” shall “speak : 
with:new tongues.  tanvghyper Tastes OF oi ea 

SL ed 


- The disciples® declared, it ‘was through 
* Chap. ii. 6. + Luke x. 17. . $ Mark xvi. 17. 
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_ faith in: the name of Jesus, that they réteived* 
power from him to work miracles.. When the 
multitude marvelled at the cure of a lame man,. 
Peter thus: addressed- them, Aind his name, . 
_ through faith inchisname, hath made this many 

strong : yea, the faith, which is by him, hath: 

_ given him-this. perfect soundness. eat 


_ As the disciples of Jesus wrought miracles. 
in his name, and. by authority which they re-- 
’ ceived from-him{;it was, proper for him to do: 
such works by his own authority, and in his. 
own name. This, we find, was his manner~ 
of operation. . Hence, when he cast out. an 
unclean. spirit, the spectators were amazed, | 
and. spake among themselves, saying, What — 
a word is this ? for with authority and. power; 
he commandeth the unclean spirits, and they 
come out.* It is evident that they had not 
been accustomed to such language and ta such 
a manner of operation before. ‘They declared 
that the manner of operation was, to:them, 
new, and surprizing. In the cure of the par- 
alytie,. recorded in the second, chapter of 
Mark, they were all amazed and glorified God, 
‘saying; We never saw it on thig,fashion. But 
why was it a thing so strange that a man 
should. be miraculously cured of the patsy ? 
They could not be ignorant that Moses, Eli- 
jah, and others, had wrought miracles. Their 
surprise evidently arose, from the authoritative 
manner by which the miracle was done. Here. 
they see one who performs divine works, by a 
‘word of command: and without acknowledg- 
ing a dependence on any power but his own. 
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Jesus” ‘appealed — to the’ wWotks | ‘which Ke- 
ow Ought, as affording manifest’ proof ‘that he- 
“was in the Father, ‘and the” ‘Father in him; ‘aa 
that they Were one. ’ If 1 do not thé wi Bike: 
nee Father Believe me not: butif’ Te ‘do, touch 
“ye believe not me, believe the Works, that ¥ ye: 
may know, and believe that Pim in the Father, 
and the B, ather i in me. 
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_ Héte hhe déclared incu te "ie ant in 


ole ‘Sathe sense, 7 as was. ‘the Father. fect 


wise ter 


“When the 4 wonian came ‘Behind him, ike 
“préss, “and touched’? the hem: of. his ; garment, it 
a a aclire was ‘effected i iv her, by virtue hay- 
3 gor € “out ‘of. him, * me ‘He ar eC is au- 
“thelist in’ the Taiguage ‘of rebuke “He buk- 
Yaa the witid ;“and said to ‘the- ag Peace ce, be: 
“Still, dnd’ the’ wind ‘Ceased : “and t dere Was a: 


‘great calm. 13 
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“evade t ‘argumeént’ which Tate ose 
frie ‘works that” ‘he perfor rmed, by | 2 
“that he ‘acted h ma sibordinate id me ar 
‘a delegated aithority. nag pie 
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But if he acted. iy at asaver 


power, it. sees 
“extraor dinar ; thathe could | co nfer fist ower: 


on others, T he were ap se ‘od for 
the’ “power t tow ork mi cls as ve a, = ‘dis- 
ciples, i it seems pro henever: a mira-- 
‘ele was to. be. Bat ay hem, they should. 
receive the power. immediately from God, and 















* John x. 37, 33. T Mark iv, 39: 
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snot from .a subordinate agent. ; Then .they... 
would not be exposed tomistake. They would...., 
know.on,.whom they depended, and.to whom. 
they were, to . give the,honour. ,, Jesus Christ. 
‘himself claimed the prerogative. of conferring... 
this power upon his.disciples, .. I-give unto you 
power.to treadjon serpents, and over. all the 3 
power of the enemy<*. In correspondence with — 
this, we read-of Paul, and Barnabas, that.they 
spake boldly in the Lord, who gave testimony... 
to the word of his.grace.; and granted signs . 
and wonders te’be done by theirhands.t Could. 
he confer:such power unless,it were.in him, as... 
its preper. subject? If he. could not,.it is unde-, 


- 





" ;: " i 
8. Sin is. an-offeace against,God, and it be-), 
jongs.to him alone, to-forgive the.offender.. If. 
any.ore: re should presume. ‘to exercise this. is 
_prerogative,’it will.amount, at least, to.a,claim, « - 
of partnership jn the divine sovereignty ; for . 


ss 


the forgiveness.of sin is, in. a:peculiar sense,a. 
SOVEEGIGN. ACh Ab 4 
Je tpt sil otoder i MN otha OS NE 

The daria ip aies right, when, they. o. ; 
-called.it blasphemy for a creature to claim the. 
exercise of. this, divine. prerogative. If Jesus. 
Christ were but a creature, as they conceived, 
it was with justice that they. charged him, with » 
blasphemy whe : he claimed. the right to-for-, | 
give.sins.,. And behold, they, brought unto him, 
a man sick of the palsy, lying on a bed. And. 
Jesus, seeing their faith,-said unto the sick of 
the palsy, Son, ‘be ‘of good cheer, thy sins be © 









* Luké x.19. + Acts xiv. 3- 
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‘forgiven “thee.* “And behold, certain of the 
scribes said withm themselves, This‘man blas- 
sphemeth, ‘It is‘said, Jesus knew their thoughts. 
If so, he knew ‘on “what ground they’ charged 
him with blasphemy in their own minds ; that, 
supposing hirn to be a man‘only, he claiméd:a 
prerogative of God. "This was the ground of 
their charge > for‘in the parallel passage of St. 
Mark, we read of their reasoning farther,’ Who 
“can forgive:sins, but Godvonly? | But what was 
the method which he took to repel this high 
charge? He did not reason with them, to 
‘shew that a creature, without being justly charg- 
able with blasphemy, ‘might claim’ the right to 
forgive sins ; but he -proceeded to’prove, bya 
miracle, that he possessed this power, of him- 
self; and that-evensin his humiliation. For 
whether: is easier to say, ‘Thy sins be forgiven. 
thee ; or to say, “Arise,‘and walk. But ‘that 
ye may know that:thé Son-of man hath power, 
~on earth, ‘to forgive sins;then said he to the. 
~sick’of the palsy,» Arise, take up thy bed, and 
‘go into thine house. It must appear-very evi- 
-dent, that *the«-miracle was wrought, not to 
prove that a creature might’ forgive sins ;. but 
that he possessed this power,as God ; and that 
he was not justly "charged with blasphemy. 





St. Paul:speaks of it'as' the‘eommon faith of - 
‘believers, that‘they have forgiveness of sins, in 
vor by Christ. » Even as Christ forgave you,so 
«do ye. ee he eek 22s - ; j ,: eat S 
Some will perhaps ~ say,'that ‘the power to ; 


* Matt. ix. 2, + Col.siv. 13, 
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forgive sins, was committed to him asa sub- 
“ordinate agent, seeing. it is said, God hath 
exalted him to bea Prince, and Savior, to give 


TEpENEANCS to Israel, and forgiveness of sins. 


it may] be ree: in reply, that a power 
may be said to be delegated to Christas Media- 
tor, or to the human nature united to the second 
Person in the Godhead, which he possessed in- 
dependently as God. And without doubt the 
human nature was highly exalted, to be person- 
ally united to the Godhead, so as to perform 
divine works. 


Ae Itis unnecessary to enumerate the places 
of Scripture, in which Christ is called the Son 
of God, as.well as the Son of man; or where 
he claimed equality with the _ Father. The 
Jews, it appears, considered his claim of being 
the- Son o God, 2 as amounting to a claim of 
equality -with the- Father. Especially when 
they heard him say, I and my Father are one. 
fice ape ere e declaration to be an asser- 

of his. divinity. _ It is evident, from the 
ae that they did. not misconceiye his mean- 
ing. mis they misunderstood him, he was bound, 
by the plainest principles of honesty. and faith- 
fulness, to rectify. their mistake, and. give t them 
cer HpTeARONS,, respecting | his character. 


Aine a certain occasion, the Tews took up 

stones ‘to stone him. | Jesus. answer ed them, 

y.good works haye I shewed you from the 

ey For which of these works. do ye stone 
D 
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Deitel ‘ 





me? They answered. him, saying, For a good 
work we stone thee not; but for blasphemy: 
and because that thou, being 4 man, makest 
thyself God.* It is evident, that they under- 
stood, from his own declaration, that he meant 
to claim a divine nature, or equality with God. 


If they received wrong impressions, from 
what he had said, it was a duty, which he owed 
to God, to them, and himself, to rectify the 
mistake. Their charge rested on this one point, 
that he being, as they supposed, a man, made 
himself God. If it were a mistake, it might 
have been easily rectified. He had only to say, 
you misconceived my meaning, I would not 
be understood, by any thing that I haye said 
or done, as claiming equality with God. 


“But he gave them no other impressions, than 
those which they had already received ; unless 
it were the more to confirm them in the belief 
that he rested his claim on the divine peer 
He proceeded to reason from the less, to the 
greater. Is it not written in your law, I said 
ye or aod ? If he called them gods, unto 
whom the word of God came ; andthe Scrip- 
tures cannot be broken ; say ye of him whom 
the Father hath sanctified, and sent into the 
world, Thou _blasphemest, because I said, I 
am the Son of God? Immediately, he appeals 
to those divine works which he had performed 


be 


‘to prove the justness of his claim to diviiity. 
If I do not the works of my Father, believe me 





* John x, 32, 33. 
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mot: but, if I do, though ye believe not me, 
believe the. works, that ye may know: and. be- 
lieve that 1 the Father ism me, and I in him. 
It is manifest that the Jews still considered him 
to be guilty of blasphemy, because he did not 
renounce the claim of equality with God. Ac- 
cordingly they were about to proceed with him, 
as the el directed i in cases.of blasphemy: but. 
he escaped out of their hands. 


zh a. discourse with | his disciples} he said, te" 
ap ye would. have known my 


‘ather, also 1. from henceforth ye know 
a seen him.- Philip saith unto 
d, shew us” the Father, and it sufficeth 


‘us. pee ed to jy surprise at the 
pone Pot. Lieee I been so long time 
withoalp t. hast ¢ ow not known me 
hilip ? mane Path ‘seen I me, hath seen ‘the 
rahe and how sayest thouthen, shew us 
* the F ather?. . Believest thou not, that I am in 
2 ene | the Father i in me? ? The words, 
speak ‘unto ‘yo u, I speak 1 not of myself : 


b ES Father that ‘dwelleth i in me, he doeth 
works. * a 


oa ic 13. le: ise FL : tshro 

= $2 Names and titles are, in. perdi given 
baeoy which are proper to God only... The 
‘self-existent Jehovah is said to be- jealous for 
his holy name ; and-his glory he will not give 
to another. We might expect, that the inspir- 
‘ed writers would be peculiarly cautious how 
they give those titles to a creature, by ‘which 
God maketh himself known ; and, that in ,this 


* John xiv. 7,.8, 9, 10." 


him, ae 
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particular, there would be sufficient guards 
against the sin of idolatry. A few only will be 
mentioned, of the many passages where a di- 
vine name is appropriated to Christe 


St. Paul, speaking of the privileges pertain- 
ing to the Jewish nation, says, Of whom, 2s 
concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over 
all, God, blessed’ forever.* a 


To the elders of the Church at Ephesus, 
Feed the Church of God, which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood.f It is very evi- 
dent, that the Churchi is redeemed, by the blood 
of Christ; and therefore he is God; for the 
_ Scripture, here quoted, cannot cheer 
to any form, to make ioe egy n any other tha 
that he, who purchased e Chorch With his 
own, blend, 18: £500. Mi cae ee 


_ ‘The divinity and atonement of Christ are in-” 

timately connected. A. creature ¢ahnot make 

annatacsion, a law of inate pony ond Se 
tent, for the offences of other sane 8. 

order to make that satisfaction, whic katt. 

ed im atonement, he must do Something beyond 

the duty which he owes to God: No creature 

an can love God more than with all his heart, nor 

serve him beyond his power. Therefore it 

was necessary that God should be manifested 

in the flesh to take away the guilt of sins -It 

would be deémed a strange ee 







* 


if any were to'say the Churcli is tlie pro 


NS 


* Rom, ix. 5. $+ As Xx. 28. 


+ Vd 
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aes 
of ie mg We: are the property of God; 


and i it is im ible for any cr reatur € to! Gin ; 


that at solute Fight over us cwh ich belongs to 
him. _ PRB does not s say of thé Church, 
that, it is ae eas er of a creature ; but he 


et sree de perty of him who hath q pur- - 
Ra Pitooa's and the conclusion : 


8 — tit el re God. A salina ib 


a hong jc 
Mee EC’ 


Be ‘ea 
; tegbhpepest 84 i 4 toa 





s,* _ writes, But to the Son - 
‘one, O God, is forever and 


M h he thére are two cir- 
es lah the divinity of Christ. . 
led ds and it is s said, ne hath ¢ an ; 


Te we ‘bib the love 
a TSE his life for us. . 


' 


Ags W ¢ trust in. ay living God, who is the... 
Savior of it men, specially of those. that. ‘be- 
aT 2 Dt ore ee fens ae od { 

ie morte TAFS a ita bE, Laie. fb i 
eae nto the Old Testament," ‘we shall * 

fol Suda Lor (in n th the original, Jehovah) } 
sed es must be applied to Christ. 1 









an} tit ! 
his inc er c ncommun icable name. - Isaiah, 


ay ese things: said eget mare 
i red cy oe him. iss is A 


* Ghap, 4, 8.» t ba Fin. iv, zo.r ~ Chap. vi. 1 


pray to the self-existent God. mgiins 
1d we have reason to be aesured, ; 


ee Lord (Jehovah). sitting “ 
one, hi igh and lifted ups . Thatitwas ». 
vhom. lee prophet ‘saw, appears: from |. 


fs $3.5 gubeah tose 2. 
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a a no: jess manifest,that the Pro phet Male- 
‘achi foretold the, Bema stead whom he 
‘calls Johari | send ‘My ‘mess-- 
“enger, and he man val rie way, before’ 


‘and the Lord, (J ehovah) thers seek, s att 
‘suddenly come a es ‘temple, € even e messen- 
ger of the covenant, _whom ye ‘del: i in. 


Tonia 


will appear meee, Soldati 
the Seaeupee ene was sent to pre 
for Jehoyab om the words of € 
ed t Math oe ey i. 16." 
is erin frais, [send m Be y me oc 

ore ‘ace, which shall prepare e= 
fore thee. In the ‘iscourde “5 cof wh 
words are a part, John was the su 
it appears by the issue, was sent to prey 
way for auc herein ‘Chr ist is Te 


68 “The divinity of Christ lepeaaa Gal ike 
dent from ‘those passages of fake Pade 2 
it is said, that he is cad where present. “W' 

eannot conceive does it ar abe Seup tee 


I 
can beta ore " ie aw 
we anne Hse rs f 


sume, it is the comn 
ris day, that Lire spe 

shippi assem lies. esum: 
rn oy now, the unis orsola ing 
humble caetge inthe esent 
especially when 1 they are Acs 
his name. — dese sour ree of 
found in a dex ates as 


his own lips; neces ; > ee os 


Chap. ilk, |! Matt, xvitit abe ot 



















ae 
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ed XOgethier; In thy name; there am Davie. 
midst of them., -Dr.' Priestly ‘has acknowledge 
ed, that this is'a ‘““passage which seems to 
Suppose the sinnipreserice of Christi} 2 


“hy hs, Dr. fokieiers: Hemarks;t CS Thus it 
is artes, ‘that the great Prophet, whom. his. 
ees “to hear in/all-things, seemed, at 

‘to. Gaiin di ivine perféction.. “If:this did 
not oer belong. ‘to him, he: must have been: 
unfit for his Office, sitice he did not abstain from: 
all appearatice of evil, of the greatest evil, 'the- 
robbery: of. making hitnself equal with God.. 
He eee ee beva eae ors to» 








be} heate d in all chit ngs.” baste. - 
: riotiv rang " q 
: Bu the passage seh lp seems. to 0 suppose: 
the omnipreseficé of Christ jit necessarily im»- 


plies ‘this: divine ‘perfection. +. He says, where-. 
ever two ort ree are gathered together in:his- 
per ea is the in the midst of them. His. 
“assembled, in- his name, atthe 





shite instant of time, in every part of. the world.. 
Tf, in hee circumstances, hei is apithe midst 
of iy We rust megcesarily eee him to 


be eve y where present. 4 


Spent bike abies 
We tot iat the’ phrase, In: the midst of 
twas’ familiar t6 the J ews, as. signifying 


eat ote eo with -his people ; and 
ss * and support: ‘which they re- 
od! had : said: to«theie 


; The e-Lerd shy God walketh«in’ the 
' Familiar Mut. p. abe ; ¥Vind. vol. 1p. 250. 
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micetio€ diaheull todeliver thée,and togive 
up. thine:enemies befoxe:thee.* Era to. telster” 
Cs enteue of uel x 9: wears £ ai. airs sed, 
_ From this very: consideration, tha 

in the midst-of her, the Church assures” ; 


self; that God. shall help her, 28 hat right - 
eatlysf:! This was her consolation im h great: 
‘est bonlnealtiosrs ast sh O Lord, artin the | 
i ve Geasirusch iccaee rat ( | promis edito b € aH ; 
the midst of his, rere oe 







and that wane shelp eh roe wy 


: people, awhere-ever they. s Sea ent semble t 
gether in his name.; and Perey ay 
purpose, to.hear their seamen ic ae 
them by his.grace ; for his presen 
ofno avail, if it:were not to help them.. V he 
* the» jews heard him, speak the same angu 
which a GisdgehaBh spoken a: oa father 


pom ehicaia an din. e.Sal CN ae 4 
t erstand |him. as declaring his L 
presence and ; equality, with God. aevabbicbl 
GO) id opoetere ‘ai riapesd: Visa os a » vi 

NDiubllcss ever Riera at 
oe “encouraged and Rated in, vie of the : 
inmchee? wtorkt gon ane ta pom - 

















: ne fhe 
sin Btiecree cl ieee: 
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obits it supposes. hic, epaeiece. Let. 
one judge, if Christ is but: a creature, pie ny 
Heaven, how-he..can, at. the same. instant of 
time, be with, and afford: any effectual assist- 
ance to, all. those faithful rninisters, who. are 
SSsppenaest:s into every quarter of the globe. 


% ‘The self-existence of Christ is plainly ler 
. eared:in she Bible... If this. cam, be, ma P 
piers cti on.of the ead ader,, it Bae. 
7 hough vers other proof of should fail, L SRE 
supreme | Deity. At d be 
je Bi to sayy this can, be communicated 
ereature, or that there is any sense in wh ich gz 
pre ahicoe be said to be self-existent.. if 
Siri: Visi stissd ocis ty: 
~ Whe we consider! how much the worl: I was: 
als } at the time. when 
we. _ should: su: nose that n > 
Oo onto as to the seli-existen 
hovah, would. be given to a creature. This: 
would bea necessary agen ange ; for the ap-- 
plication of: such divine toa would serve . 
cherish a propensity to already too . 
prevalent: js -soqe od ooo 
7h}. OS, £8! 
coi Go appre to Moses i Bi se i 
and gave him a comm: rt a he Israel ier 
Moses. ine Oot he should aaah a hat: 
question, which they yould et 
- Whatis a tape eas y ine 
‘quired for that name, whi ich would express the- 
nature of the divine existence, and designate 
the self-existent God fromievery creature. Ac-- 
cordingly he received.an ears kia embracing. 
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that particular to which the question related : 
And God said’ into Mcses;'} AM: THAT I 
"AM: thus shalt’'thou say unto the children of 
Tsrael, AM hath sent me unto you.* -Lhis 
name properly denotes the eternal, ‘necessary, 
- jmmitable, and incomprehensible existence ot 
God.. It denotes, that his is net.a derived ex- 
istence, and that things db not pass’ in succes- 
sion ; but all times and ‘events are present with 
him. We have already considered a passage 
of Scripture, in which Christ takes‘to himself 
this title, Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether, iimyname, there AM I. Itis worthy 
of observation, that God spake of himself in 
the sarhe language, in Isaiah xIviii. 16. Ihave 
not spoken in secret, from the beginning : from 
the tine that it’ Was, there‘am’ 1.“ This pas- 
‘sage has been produced, as iniplying thé omnis 

resence. of ‘Christ';but ‘as che uses'the: very 
words, by which’ God made ‘hitiself known’ to 
the people of Israel,'they who-heard ‘him would 
naturally be led to conclide;* that he‘intended 
to declare himself to be self-existent.  - 4 





‘ t (sientagoty & Hers 

On other occasions, he speaks of Hithself ta 
the same style. If any one will turn to_ the 
‘eighth chap. of John, he ‘will find that’ Jesus, 
‘more than once, called himself I AM) in the 
course of one conversation, Verse 24, If ye be- 
lieve not that I am nx, ye shall die im your sins. 
The reader will observe, that the pronoun’ Ae, 
is a supplement by'the translators, © 9 oy 


> yeh Eat, 14.) 
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“When it is considered, that he had just be- 
fore told them; verse 14, that they could not ~~ 
tell whence he came, it is very evident, that he 
calls himself I am, in relation to his divine 
origin.—-He-: could not have. said with truth, 
ye cannot tell whence I-came, if he had no: 
higher origin than his birth of Mary ; for with 
this they were all well acquainted.. The two 
. passages, therefore, confirm each other, as. 
proof that he. intended to speak a language 
which would convey the idea of seli-exist- 
ence. 
~ In ‘verse’ $6, he told them their father. 
Abraham rejoiced to see his day. Though 
the Jews understood him as declaring, by 
these words, his pre-existence ;, yet if he had 
said no: more, it might be alledged that he 
imtended. this only, that Abraham, by faith, 
saw and rejoiced in the prospect of the day of 
Christ; or the Gospel day.—But when they 
proposed the question, Hast thou seen Abra- 
ham ? he used a language which conveyed the 
idea, not of pre-existencé only, but of an ex- 
istence that is immutable and eternal: Before 
Abraham was, Iam. -And he confirmed the 
declaration by that emphasis which he used 
when he was about to advance some important 
truth: Verily, Verily, I say unto you.—It 
was not a perplexing question ; and it required 
but a’plain answer. If, Christ were no more 
than.a man, there could be no difficulty in 
answering such an ata In -that case, he 
might, and doubtless would have said, Abra- 
ham saw my day'no otherwise, than being 


‘ 
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strong in faith, he hada joyful prospect of th« 
Gospel times. ‘If he intended to declare nv 
more than an existence before his appearance 
in ‘the flesh, the plain and -most intelligible 
answer would be 'this, I was.before Abraham. 
‘This: would clearly convey the: idea of pre- 
éxistence. But he used that language, which 
God had appropriated to himself; language 
Which, it appears, God intended should con- 
vey the idea’of, existence without beginning, 
and without succession. : Host 4 


. If Jesus had been only a creature, it is not 
probable he would have-exposed himself to be 
stoned, when, by plainly informing his in- 
guirers who and ‘what he: was, he might have 
avoided the danger.—When the Jews took up 
tones to stone him, it is manifest they con- 
sidered ‘him to be guilty-of blasphemy, because 
he claimed self-existence. ‘Accordingly, they 
were about to'deal with him as the es in 
such cases, directed. 


> ‘Again, he says;* I am “Alpha and’ : 
the hese and as That e is Christ -v 
speaks, is evident from what follows, ver. 17 
and 18: I am the first and the last; I am he 
that liveth, and was dead ;/ and behold I am 
alive forevermore. i , 


It is said, the Scriptures ‘are profitable for 
doctrine and instruction in righteousness. If 
so, they must be profitable to people of plain, 

é a | : t, # . — tf - 


* Rev. i. 41. , AO" Th 
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common sense, and who ‘have -no other way 
to judge of truth, than by the obvious :mean- 
ing of the language which is the medium of 
conveyance. When such ‘people read ‘these 
declarations, “ I-am Alpha and Omega, the 
First and the Last,” as they cenceive there 
can be no being before the first, they must un- © 
derstand him to ‘mean that there was-no being 
before him, and therefore ‘he is-self-existent. 
Ifno more is intended than that he was the 
first created being, either first in the order of 
time, or the first in dignity, certainly the ex- 
pressions would be so qualified that they would 
convey ‘this idea; that the Church -might not, 
be exposed to: misapprehension on -a subject 
of such ‘moment. 


ei he were Bie acreature, the danger‘of mis- | 
conceiving his character, from such declarations, 
_is great, when we consider that this is the lan- 
guage of Jehovah,* Thus saith the Lord, the | 
King of Israel, and his Redeemer, the Lord 
of hosts, I am “fhe First, and I am-the Last; 
and besides me there is no God. : 


Iti is a singular circumstance, that the. Jews 
should so frequently 1 inquire of Jesus respect 
ing his origin; and when he gave them an ac- 
count of himself, that they should repeatedly 
accuse him of blasphemy, if he never had giv- 
en them any intimation that he was equal, and 
one in essence, with the Father. It may be 
alledged, that as they sought occasion to hea} 
reproach sit him, and to counteract the eh Aa 

E 
* Isaiah xliv. 6. 
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=. 
fects.of lis preaching and works,. they would - 
naturally seize the’ most,slight occasions to , 
~vilify-him by such a charge ; and while they 
were so ‘intentto oppose~him, they oh 
-avithout any occasion, call him a blasphemer. 
“This, however, will, not account for the cir- 
- cumstance before stated. If Jesus were but.a 
creature, and | if he had never claimed any , 
vhigher character, why should the charge of 
- blasphemy _fall exclusively on him? “Why did 
- not their fathers call thé Prophets blas 2:2 
Orin later times, when the Apostles inculcat- 
.-ed doctrines, equally offensive to the natural 
feelings-of a carnal heart, with those which 
Jesus taught, why was not the same. charge 
_ fixed upon them ?—The truth is, Christ. ap- 
_ peared to the senses of the Jews to be a man 
only... ‘They, however, . understood him as 
_ckaiming a divine nature, which they, judging 
by: appearances, supposed. did not belong to 
him, _On.’this they grounded their charge ; 
anid this is the only satisfactory way of account- 
ing-why they should repeatedly persecute him 
ayith this, particular accusation. . 


een tw 
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‘THE design of the Gospel.and Epistles of 
St Fohn, appears to have been to confute the 
error of those who denied. the divinity and 
atonement of Christ. : Ko diel 


IT was observed, in the preceding Section, ; 
: that. the Evangelists did-not generally write ‘ 
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* with the spirit and style of men who were en-- 
‘gaged in controversy. . While they were re- 
cording the doctrines which their divine Master - 

"taught, and the worké “which ‘he* performed, 

they did: not undertake to obviate ‘objections, 

~swhich, in ages after, would be raised: Indeed, 
they had no particular Heresy in view. This 
‘¥emark is applicable to the first three Evangel- 

“ists ; but St. John is an exception. The atten- 

tive reader will see, that he labors'to establish ~ 

"certain doctrines, and to expose certain errors. ~ 
It-is exceedingly evident, that when he wrote, © 
_the seeds of Heresy were sown in the Church, .. 
‘and‘its pernicious influence began to spread ~ 

abroad. This made it necessary for him to be 

“more particular in stating.the character of-- 
‘Christ, than those who had written before him, 
and also to establish believers in the faith.of-< 

him as @ propitiation for sin. His design in ! 

writing the first Epistle, is manifest, from his 

~ own words,* These things have I written un- -- 

~ toryou concerning them that seduce you. 

_ The reason why he wrote with a view to” 
expose and confute a particular Heresy, white 
the other Evangelists appear to have had no 
such particular design, will be obvious, if we 
advert to the time when he wrote. - According 
to Dr. Owen, the Gospel of-John was written 
about the year of our Lord sixty-nine. Dr. 
Lardner states, that his Epistles were written 

‘between the years eighty and ninety. Whether 
these dates are accurate or not, is not material ; 
it is certain, that he wrote, by several years, 

3 cs Spe : } 
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later than the other inspired writers. Sufficient 
time had elapsed, after the others had written,. 
before he gave his testimony, for men of cor- 
rupt minds to pervert the doctrines. of Scrip- 
ture,, and introduce Heresy into the Church. 
‘This circumstance is worthy of attention, be- 
cause it proves the authenticity of those writ- 
ings, by their coincidence with the known 
circumstances of the times when they were 
written; and it likewise shews us how the 
Apostles were disposed to treat Heresy which 
appeared in their day.- pitti es ? 


St. John lived long enough, to see Heresy. 
arise in those Churches which the Apostles had 
planted; and to witness its pernicious effects. 
in his day, the divinity of Christ was denied.. 
If he deemed this an essential article of the. 
Christian dispensation, the reason, why he 
labored'to establish this fundamental truth, is 
obvisus: As he informs us, that he wrote: 
_ €oncerning them that seduced the brethren, or 
to establish therin the faith, and guard them. 
against the seduction of error; we are led to 
“inquire, who were those seducers, and what 
. é wghen pipet grange 
‘were the particular errors which he combated ? 
If'we can ascertain this, it will enable us to see 
tore clearly the direction and force of his 
reasoning. With respect to his design, we 
"have the testimony of the primitive fathers. 


Treneus * was a disciple of Polycayp, who 

was himself a disciple of John. He wrote 

* Those quotations from the fathers, which follow in 

_ this work, unless the Author is named, are principally 

taken from Dr. Jamieson’s Vindication of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, 
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about the year of.our Lord one hundred and 
seventy. He says, that John designed, by his - 

- Gospel, to remove'the'error-which was sown 
among men by Cerinthus. .Jérome, who lived’ 
about two hundred’ years later, testifies, that .. 
John, who.had survived the other Apostles, ~. 
was requested, by the Bishops of Asia, to 
write against the Heretics. His words are,’ - 

% Last of all, atthe request-of the Bishops of — 
Asia, he wrote his Gospel. against-Cerinthus,,. *. 

_and- other. Heretics ; and. especially against the .- 
Ebionites, then beginnimg to appear, who say *” 
that Christ did: not‘exist before Mary.” . Ire- - 
nzus, who, as observed before, swas but'second: : 
from John, farther says, “ John, declaring the - 
éne God Almighty, and the only begotten - 
Christ Jesus, by whom all things were made; 
asserts, that this: Person:is the Son. of God; - 
that.this is the:only begotten ; that this is the 
Maker of all things ; that this isthe true Light,’ 
who lighteth every man; that this is he who-« 
caine to his own; that this very Person was - 
made fleshy ahd dwelt among us.” ~ Tae 

“The followers of Cetinthus, and the’Ebion- - 
ites, ghoog there was some difference between: 
them, both agreed ih denying:the Deity OF, 
Christ ; theréfore they were the Unitarians ~ 
of that. carly period of Christianity. 


Doctor. Gregory has givén a brief statement 
of the leading sentiments of the Ebionites ; and 
also of Cerinthus, who was a distinguished. » 
character among those who. were called Gnos~ . 
ties.* ot * : At ae 4 " 

m Oy.’ 
* Chriftian Church, Vol. 1. page 560; 
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- “ The Ebionites were a division of the Naz- 
arenes. The name of Ebionites, according to 
Origin and Eusebius, is derived from Ebion, a 
poor and despicable man, from the mean opin- 
ion they entertained of Christ. “Besides their 
adherence tothe Jewishlaw, Theodoretascribes 
to them other opinions. They contended, it is 
said, most strenuously, for the unity of the God- 
head, in the Person of the Father, asserting that 
Jesus was a man, born after the common course 
of nature, of human parents, Joseph and Mary; 
-but that the Holy Ghost descended upon him, 
at his baptism; and continued to actuate and 
inspire him, till his death.” 
~ Of Cerinthus, the same writer observes,* 
that “he was one of the earliest and most dis- 
tinguished seceders from the Church. He al- 
lowed, indeed, that. the Creator of the world 
was the Lawgiver of the Jews; anda being 
endued, at first, with the greatest virtue ; and 
asserted, that he derived his power from the 
Supreme God; and that he had, by degrees, 
fallen from his native dignity and virtue. In 
order to destroy his corrupted empire, the Su- 
preme Being had commissioned one of his. 
glorious Eons, whose name was Christ, to de- 
scend upon the earth ; that he entered into the 
body of Jesus, which was crucified ; but that 
Christ had not suffered, but ascended into Heav- 
en.” However these differed in some respects}. 
yet In one point, and that was a leading one, 
they were agreed, which was a denial of the 
Detiy of Christ. Both denied the miraculeus 
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conception :-and ‘Irenzus,.as quoted by Dr. - 
Jamieson, .asserts, that both denied the truth 
of our redemptions In thése respects some 
modern: Unitarians agree with botii: - These 
“are allowed to be seceders from the Church; 
and: history informs us, that these sects ap- 
peared while John'was-yet alive. © By attend- 
ing-to his Gospel, and Epistles, we may see a - 
‘particular design to.expose and confute these - 
Heresiess.° MOG peg Arh 


. Ttappears, that God had manifested him- 
‘selfto the Old Téstament-Saints; by his Word, 
or Wisdom. According:to the testimony of 
Justin*-Martyr, and Philo. the Jew, it was-the 
received and common.opinion :of. the Jewish 
Church, that this Word was not an attribute of 
God, but a distinct Person; for the latter, who 

must be supposed to know’ what was the opin- 

ion of the Jews, speaks of the Word, asa. 
“second Gade” Js « es gh Ah 5, ev oe 


I¢ will appear, that they had reason to be- 
lieve the Word was a Person, and not an attri- 
bute, when we consider some of the manifesta- 
~ tions to the ancient saints» And the Lord 
appeared again’ in Shiloh ; for the Lord re«. 
vealed himself to Samuel in Shiloh, by the 
Word of the Lord.* It is abundantly evident, 
that there was a personal appearance to Samuel; 
and further, that this manifestation was by the. 
Word of the Lord. To go back to an earlier 
age, there was a person who appeared to Abra~ 
ham, and was called ‘the Word of the Lord ; 


* i Sam, iil. 21. 
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‘After these things; , the Word of the Finer’. 
Pr or by, a vision, saying; Fear not, Abraham, 
_ Tam thy shield.f . The reader will recollect, 
that the Father never appeared, in any form, 
to-men. John says, No man hath seen God, + 
at any time.. Bat to Abraham there was a_ 
personal appearance ; for it talked vith shines. 
The inspired writers; when rehearsing God’s 
gracious covenant with his people, did-not use - 
such high: personification, as to say of anattri> - 
bute, °F aries aprons and-talked. . be 
eBay ft hc5 
“the Word is! expressly’ called: that Jehovah ° 
who brought Abrahamsout of Ur of the Chal- . 
déés, verse: 7.» He enters into covenant with | 
Sere adoelounaininet eiabere calla shies: 
jenevelisie's tt - saw iy: 
vr. 


Again, the. Word of Jehovah is setae dheis . 
a backler to ali those that trust inchim.* Ac- - 
cording to the usual construction of 'sentences,. ., 
om . pronoun: fe refers to the Word. =. 

“ OF AO. TT" : 
“1 Sa Johmpbideuntyedteriny to) ctidboiabimeas- 
pws Fs sto «the ideas which the Jews had . 

cting. them, begins hisGospel, — 

by dusekibtng’ the character and properties of | 
this Word. They who oppose the doctrine of. 
Christ’s divinity, appear to have: found the.in+ 
troduction to John’s Gospel a very great diffi- 
culty. Sometimes they have-denied the authen- 
ticity of so much as’ sailies to the Word. At 
present, they evade the evidence resulting. 
from this, by alledging that the Apostle does . 


¢ Gen. xv. 1. * Psal. xviii. 39. 
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_Rot.describe. a person, but: an attribute : for~ 
they appear-to be sensible, that if-a proper per- 
_ son be-the subject, such’properties are ascribed * 
to him, that she must be the true and eternal — 
God. We have the testimony of Justin Mar- » 
tyr, and Philo, as already observed-; and like- 
wise some of the Paraphrasts, that the Jews » 
had understood this Word to be a person. By 
attending to John’s description of the Word, 
"we shall see, that he has in view 2 person 7 and « 
this person has the properties ofthe self-exist- 
ent God: -In the beginning was:the Word, and | 
the Word was with God... It might be said of © 
an attribute, that it was in the beginning with 
God; but can we suppose, that the Apostle - 
would, in this solemn and formal manner, un- 
~_ dertake, and that in the commencement of his . 
history of Jesus Christ, to inform the world .: 
of something, which all knew before, .who 
knew any thing about the divine character ? 
If by the Word, he meant the wisdom of God, . 
it was.unnecessary to prove that this was,with 
God ; for all who believe that God is.infinite- 
ly wise, believe he: was so at. the. beginning. . 
What follows cannot, in any propriety of lan- - 
_ guage, be said of an attribute,“ And the: » 
Word was God.” If. he were Gestribing an « 
attribute, it is’ still more improbable that he ~ 
would repeat the assertion, “ The same was~ 
in. the beginning with God.” Pan 


Verse: 3; “ All things. were made by him; 
and without him was.not any thing made. that 
‘was made.” Words cannot make it more 
plain, that he, the Word, was the Creator of: 


; eg. 
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all beings, and things that havebeen made. 
_ ‘He‘is not mentioned’ as*an instrument in the 


- work of” 


creation; but | aa ds naturally 


“Tead us to’ suppose ‘he .was thé ‘principal, or 
“supreme Creator." If nothing was made, but 
"by hity, the conclusion is unavoidable, that he 
_ was not made, or created ; saitd théréfore he is 


God over all. 


ty Droge wth ora 
> Ob ash bra us 


| Verse'4, It is'said, “In him was life ; avd 
‘the life was the light of men.” If we suppose 


- 


_ that an attribute, wisdonr forinstance, is hete 
the subject of discourse, we shall meet with an 


insuperable difficulty. Shall we make’ the 
Apostle say, In wisdom was life? This would 


besa 
that plain 


é€ arefinement in personification, to whith 


Apostle was by no means accustom- 


ed... No, he evidently speaks of a person, and : 
_this person is the Source of life ; or:Jife is in 


him, as its original fountains 


* OA Sasa 


_ Mankind cannot become the property of any 


creature. "The 


“ 
ed 


a tinge 


people of; Israel, are however 


‘etled the propery of the Word, verse 11 


- his\own, and | = 
tc Can. We FBI We - 
a distinct tina’ r eA a 


of God, is the subject of discourse?» If wedo; 
we must admit-that the Apostie used sir 

freedom with language, to say of. an attrib ’ 
“* Hé came unto his own.” Mankind must be 


“Gs 


Ny obligation 


with that 


the’ roperty of some Being; and that Being 
od over are w 


all; otherwise they are under 
§ to a creature, which are inconsistent 
undivided love:and universal service 


which God requires, .. 
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At belongs to God: only-to confer on’ man- 
_ kind. the: power. or right té become his sons ; 
_-but-this, in verse:12, is:ascribed tothe. Word,. 
“ But as many as received: him,:to them gave .. 
_ he power to become the sons of God, even te 
~.them*that. believe in his name.” “It is evident, 
that the subject, of discourse is not changed, 
therefore*the-pronoun him, he, and his; in the 
12th. verse, relate to the Word mentioned ‘at 
“the beginning of. the discourse. ‘ As many 
as-received him, (theWord) to them gave he 
(thé Word) power to become, thesons of God; 
~ even. to them that believe in-his (the Word’s) 
‘NAME j,45, Rank add oe 71 sy 
In the 14th verse, the Apostle’speaks of the 
-inearnation of the Word, and his manifestation - 
>tomen: “:And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among:us.” <It:may, with propriety, be , 
sread; And was among: us, as in a tabernacle. 
_ Let us:compare this with the-1st verse. There 
itis said; “ The Word>was God.” Here the 
“Apostle informs us, that the Word -was. made 
flesh; and dwelt as in a tabernacle, among men. 
‘Can we,,according to. they obvious import of 
language, impute any other meaning to the 
_.Apostle, than'that:God was manifested in the | 
flesh,:-and tabernacled‘among men? People of » 
common sense, and who judge of language by 
its common use, will see’ that the inspired - 
writer exhibits the divinity of Christ in various’. 
points of light, shat he tmay not be misunder= © 
-steod. | ae sill. 
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se 
“Heathen writers understood John as. assert- 
“ing the divinity of the Word ; and’ this was — 
one ground, whith they oceupied,.in order to 
raise objections against Christianity. . Fulian, 
: the apostate, says, “John Baptist testified con- 
cerning Jesus Christ, that it ishe whom we 
should believe to be.God the Word?” 
a P ° ’ a 
“In the beginning of the first Epistle; which 
he-informs us was written to confirm believers 
‘against seducers, he evidently refers to_the 
same person who'is described in the introduc- 
‘tion ofthis Gespel. The languzge-is similar : 
That which was from the beginning, which we 
have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, 
which -we have tooked upon, and ‘our hands 
have handled, -of the Word of life.’ Here a 
person is doubtless deseribed:; for to see, to 
‘hear, to look upon, and to handle,:must relate 
to a person as the object. ‘This person is the 
Word .of life. -In the:-beginning of the Gos- 
pel, he calls this the Word:; and.says, In him 
-was life. In the Epistle,* he: speaks of th 
manifestation of this life, “ For the lifeavas - 
manifested ; and we -have: seen it, and bear 
witness, and -shew unto you that eternal life 
which was with the Father, and was manifest- 
ed. téus.” What can he intend by: this.mani- 
festation, except that a Being, who is the 
“Source of life, appeared:in a person that:might 
be: seen and felt? He could not mean life in - 
the-ordinary meaning ofithe term ; or as it is 
‘in a creature ; for he calls it eternal life. Un- 
questionably he means.the same as in the begin- 


* x John, i. 2. 
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ning of the Gospel, where he says, “'The Word 

was made flesh, and dwelt among us.” . 


ROIS E9)_ 2A RS PROS, FEET Sta: BTV 
He calls those antichrists, who would seduce 
believers; and says, they separated themselves 
from the body of believers; and proved by-this 
‘separation, that they did not belong to Christ. 
“Ye have heard that antichrist, shall come. 
Eyen now are there many antichrists. aph bey 
went out, from us: but they were not of uss 
for if they had been of us, they would.no doubt; 
have continued with us ; but they went out, 
that they might be made manifest that . they 
were not of us.¥ It is the opinion of, Pool,}. 
that, this does not mean.a change of place, but. 
of doctrine. Therefore whatever might be the, 
sentiments, of these antichrists, it is evident, 
they were essentially different from; the, doc-, 
trines which believers had received from the 
Apostles ; for they. had separated from the body 
ao believers on the ground of doctrine. tae 
gpg ats Jf iyariats syed jeig int eye tly. igd'? 
_ The followers of Cerinthus, in the-days of 
this “Apostle, denied. that Jesus was the Christ; 
or.any thing more than a man, born after the 
common course of nature. Does not the Apos- 
tle point them out as antichrists, in these 
words, “ Who is a liar, but he that denieth 
that Jesus isthe Christ 2}... The Ebionites also 
enied.a Trinity of persons ; or that Jésus was 
the Son of God in a higher sense than any man. 
may be so called.—Does he not as pointedly 
tondemn. these, when he says, “He is anti- 


eich wich) bie «7 Bide: Be ee 
* Chap, ii. 18, 19. ¢ Sinop, Crit. in loc, { 1 John, ii. 22. 
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- dhrist’ avo sderiieth thacFather land the Saat’ 
for to deny them, as Father and:Son, is to deny 
their distinct personality and relation to each 





Both <Gnostics and Ebionites,denied his pre- 
_existence.—Does not the Apostle expose and 
condemn the doctrines of’ both, whert he says, 
that the “Word,’in whom was“life, or rather 
who is eternal life, was in the beginning with 
_the Father? oud a 


_ From the testimony of Irenzus, we learn, 
that*beth Gnostics and Ebionites, denied the 
-most. essential truths respecting: our. redemp- 
tion, This is a consequence which necessarily 
_ results from their opinions respecting the char- 
_acter of Christ. - 


“© ¥t is evident, that the Apostle intended, in 
this Epistle, to establish believers in thelfaith of 
hrist, that they might haye eternal life in him. 
Especially does‘ he endeayor -to’ impress: the 
truth upon their minds, thatthey were purchas- 
ed by him, from the dominion of sin.—He in- 
forms them, that the blood of Jesus Christ, his 
_ €God’s) Son, cleanseth them from all sin; that 
‘he is the propitiation for their sin: and on ac- 
‘countof the satisfaction which he has made, 
he acts “in, the, capacity. of an Advocate with 
the Patigg’ You Meio es ho Tikes Aa 
m 4 . ot% T3e7e 
' He declares the forgiveness of sins, for his 
name’s sake; and exhibits the end for w i 
‘od was manifested, even to take away sm.j 


~ 
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and.that he gave’ his life for us. “ Hereby 
perceive we the love of God, because he laid 
down his life for us.”* Did God give his on- 
ly begotten Son?» The Apostle informs, that’: 
oa was for the imtent-that we might live through ° 
im. ' us 


ties! us - ¥ hy bay EE Yo sins FS 
_. It-appears, that he wrote to guard believers” 
_ against the seducive arts of those who denied 
the most essential truths respectmg our re- 
demption, from: the manner in which he suns 
up the Epistle. - ‘* These things-have I written 
unto you that believe onthe name of the Son 
of God, that ye may know that ye have eterial 
life.” The faith. which he mentions, is: not 
merely a belief ‘of the testimony’ which Jesus 
had given; . but.a reliance: upon him,) person- 
ally considered, as a sure ground of confidence, 
for salvation. - Their confidence: of their own 


" interest’ in this ‘salvation,.he assures them, - 


would be strong in proportion to the strength” 
of their faith in his name-- He had shewed 
them before, that the Son of God was a com- " 
petent Agent to accomplish their eternal salva- 
tion; and therefore.a proper object of faith,; 
which he would not be, if he were but a crea-— 
turé; - He informs them, at the close; that their 
assurance and comfort would depend on a firm - 
and steady reliance upon him, in the character of 
.théSon of God, and Savior of the world. Ashe 
“wrote to establish them against the influence of 
-séducers, and that they might know that they had 
‘eternal life in the Son, itis a natural conclu-~ 
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‘son Mat ma yo of those seducers were. 
tienes othe 
which h 
“Apostle’s d 





sce thes tu : 
- fact their ten ency. If they ‘should —— 


their faith in Jesus as the true God and eter-. 
nat ife, their ope, and much more ‘their assur~ 
hat they should inherit eternal life thr 
Ameapould: rest on. a slender foundation. 
will be difficult to conceive, that faith, dv -the 
naine\of a créature, let it be ever so strong, 
caeisted de aansseialaeenanin ae That 
have this confidence of an interest 
divine favor, it was necessary that their 
ds should be established inthe be 
3 sdeand eternal life. 
“1.70 & ivory eae eRyhs Hhrecis Sle - 
pwewods att acaobtasatisd Y) oi oitnvlea act 
. OT alo GD tater) Gl lsomaeuit 
9 ca coarestor ai urate sd-idgater 
bowsde bec ot wii it) Divtaieleis 
“wen & aaw bc - eHAP. PVscar ,swied atosle 
UNE ECS aint my IOS C2 tap dso 
with te cadicy WT tee Olona bom pmodt 
seal mand wow! Get 2b ved sore-bivow en idle 
“The primitive times... 
wtrits ao boa5 im bledw sestems hag soaeipesn 
vot: o€ arbtoqbuien vier he 
wie E are shut gt Pe weno 9 
Sabai wonadhatied 
that we consider the Scri ptures to bears 
as to any article of faith, or rule. of practices. 
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Werreceive the sacred Oracles as the only un- 
erring. guide ; and presume, that the men of 
this age are as. competent to obtain a know- - 
ledge of the Scriptures, as- Christians of early 
times. If it could be-made to appear, that they 
generally denied the Deity.of Christ, and re- 
jected the doctrine of salvation by. Grace, this 
should not. weaken our faith in these doctrines, 
if tovus. they appear to constitute. the scheme 
of Gospel truth. Some regard, however, is 
due tothe opinions’ of those re lived nearest 
‘ torthe times of the Apostles ;. and at a period, 
when Christians. hazarded every thing, of a 
worldly nature, which is desirable, for-the sake. 
of: the:truth. ~ The. writer. of this does not 
retend:to have.had access-to the original writ- 
ings of the: Apostolical, fathers. . He rests.on 


~ the authority: of-others ; particularly Dr. Jamie. 


son; who has,in-his Vindication of the Doctrine 
of:the Trinity, and.of. the Primitive: Faith, 
taken copious extracts from, the voluminous 
works.of the fathers... ae “ 
S. 4 : — se wt » eee F ‘ 
_ Weneed not look for that systematic arrange-. 
ment of.doctrine, inthe writings of the primi- 
tive Christians,-which we find in the more con» 
densed works of medern. divines... A-spiyit of 
unaffected piety. appears in the fragments of 
their works:which have been preserved. They. 
wrote inapractical straim; but m.aloose and un- - 
connected.manner. We must theréfore.learw | 
their views, in respect to particular doctrines,. 
from. detached. and. incidental remarks. At 
the time of. which we are treating, the doctrines 
-y ‘ es ae ie ' ‘ 


Bees; 





system, that they were ene po exhibited 
ina conhected Views) Sie 

iS ete Lbs pentyl 5 SB Have BH Ba Alan, 
‘However loose and’ unconnected’ were the 
works of the fathers, it chy aa eauedinas 


full Sok ae of the Dei 


“ amt by ie BE, ie * 
7 ifyrt tay." Be m3 4 = <a waa Joe 
mt ti sii: ‘with the Sociktite which Clee 
Bishop of Rome, professed. He is, 14 
ne, supposed to be the Hit R oss: . 
Paul mentions, Philippians ive 3. He 
“ For Christ is their’s who are h years he 
not aie exalt: peerapeaates hey his Bock, 
Sceptre d, our s 
Chie etinciot Letiahew 6 pide a8 TrO- 
gance ; though he could have done so ; ais 
with humility, as the Holy Ghost had before 
spoken concerning him.”* If ‘tha ancient 
father believed that Christ coul = made 


he mustvhave been fully persuadedof his pre 
existence ; for he could not have had a hoic 

ag 4 4p * ” + @ et 6 Oe 3 ad 
> * Jam. Wisdien.: Vol. 2, page 4., 
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before he had a being: It is equally evident, . 
that he believed him ‘to’ Be: the’ self-existent: 
God ;:‘and that the coming; of which he speaks, 

was his manifestation’in fesh:' For it is not 
_ left to the choice-of creatures, at their first” 
formation, whether they shall appear with hus 
mility, or with a shew of glory. Again, he 
‘says, ‘eLetus search into: all the ‘ages ‘that’ 
have ‘gone before us';:and let’ us ‘learn, that 
our Lord has, in-all of them given place for” 
repentance to all such‘as would turn to him.—- 
Noah preached repentance ;»and as many as 

hearkened to him:were saved.”* ‘If Christ had,. 
in all the preceding ages, given place for repen= 
tance, according to the belief of this*writer ;: 
both of these conclusions evidently follow, that’ 
he existed before his appearance. in the flesh ;: 
and that he is the sovereign Dispenser of life = 
for there can be no higher act of sovereignty, 
ian to give repentance. The same writer 
farther says, “It becometh us: to. think of’ 
Christ as God.” ry su. , Share ste , 


Clemens taught the doctrine of speciak 
Grace,.as the ground of justification, and final” 
happiness ; that those who are saved,.are first - 
called in Christ Jesus, and justified through 
faith in him. ‘“ We who are called in Christ 
Jesus; are justified, not by our wisdom, under- 
standing, piety,’ or works’ which we have 
wrought ; but by faith, by which Almighty’ 
God hath justified all from the beginning.” 

Totti ing) * seer pees we it at 

4 - * Jam. Vindica, Vol. 2, page 8. 
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— 

Polycarp was Bishop-of Smyrna ; and he - 
is supposed to have been-a disciple of John.— - 
He taught; -that these: who are saved,.were 
chosen of God to salvation ;-and he-aseribed - 

this election to Christ; as well asto-God. He 
says; “ Bonds -are the crowns -of such as are 
truly chosen. of ‘God, and .our~ Lord.” He- 
asserts, that “ every’ living creature-shall wor- - 
ship Christ.” In ‘correspondence -with this 
sentiment, he~ prayed for blessings: from the. 
Son as'well-as from: the Father. “ Now the 

and. Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and’ 
he himself whois our everlasting High Priest, 
the Son of God, Jesus Christ, build youup in» 
— and truth, and grant. toxyoua lot and por- - 
tien among the saints.” 
. Aa ar E, aie bri ' 
ere pistle’ whith Poly te 
_ Rls a In this he* teers : 
tine of salvation, by Grace only, ee ; 
Christ ; “« Who (he says) eubetteed Wh BS 
to death itself,‘for our sins. ~ It was for Be ‘ 
me underwent all things, that we might 
gh: him.”. cee in, of justification. ie 
eae ; “Into w “i joy many beta g 
ly desirous to e r, knowing that ye are‘saved 

Grace;not of works ; ee Be the will of God: 
through Jesus Christ.” 

ni 


. Ignatius wrote an Epistle to the Rebieinel 
in which. he declaresthe- utter impotence of: 
mankind ; and that every thing’ in:saints which 
is spiritually good,:is wrought in them by) 
Christ. He has these words, “ Carnal men 
are not able to perform spiritual thmgs: Ye ~ 
do all things byJesus Christ.”+ He was Bish- 

* Toplady, Vol. J. page 135. + Ibid. 
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op of Antioch; arid Hved Jabout at-p: 40. Th: 
the same ‘Epistle’ which is before mentioned, é 
he’ warhs'the ‘Church of the Ephesians, “ itp. 
Beware of “Heresies ;, to’ believe, that Jesus. 
Rpt ee ope ‘incarnate ; that he is: 

eau ce Sarees abet: 
~ Matrw sab d 5 
“Mr. ae inthe Preface: ai fee 
tian,” “has the following quotation:from. 
tle of Tgnatius to the Philadelphians : 7 
“Tf anyone “say there’ is ‘ore God, and doth. 
not confess esis Chit, bot thinks, the Lord. 
‘to’ bea mere spony Hed pte gh ig praia 
Ee the Wisdom: and Word, but. thinks. 
consists only of soul and’ body 5 he is a Ana 


fap ogee y prescHone an error for the 
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the divinity of Christin his pal 


baie in his wee again 

pho replies, t that. et alan 
ee the world began, and aftérwards 
ie though not as other men, Saree 
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nly a | paradox; but foolish.” paren 


"tan eke ‘ie 
ie Word) is both God and man.””. In anoth-- 
amet tee Ae eet erik 
“They” are both one;, that: is o parte “otte: 
God. CMe a. iT hs He hp! AAAs te 
“7 el ii a es wt 5 a oe Aa A 4 
Yrenaus, Bishop. of dgehale oat against: 
Heresies.” According - to Du Pin;, hie inl 


“ Da Pin, Vol. 1. page 43: t Firmin, 











70 HISTORICAL VIEW" 
= 
courseth in. many iN of the fall of the’ 
first man, and the lamentable consequences of 
his.sin. . He teacheth,-that to repair the fess, 
and:for the redemption of mankind; the Word 
was made man; and.in many) places of his 
works, and almost as-often™ as-he speaks « ‘of 1 
Word, he establishes his divinity, eternity, 2 
equality with the Father.” This writer hiv ved - 
aumue the year-of ‘our: Lord 178... ¥ 


s Bersabad; who is mentioned in he Acts of 
the Apostles;-asserts the doctrine ne 
tion by the: effectual. power ~ of ot Ee 

“ When God.hath renewed us, by the re “4 
.of sins, he hath formed us into a quite Feiner 
ent likeness. #+So-that we have, childlike mind, 
hold, we haye been formed e: 

ing by another Prophet, lo, sith the id ry 
ke away from. them, that. is from them - 





me 









ae | ae if — ane ai 
, i in: ua pam against: we 
‘ Celene ‘binle chee is no other di ioe ‘ 
uman body, whic Christ cuied abete then ~ 
in Homer’s * dtitions fables. We affirm, he 
doth consist: of the erage, tngetnrtg swith: the - 


#tb ‘4 230 
* Téplady, Vol. I, page x21, 3 eLE #2 
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odivine nature,” In another passage against 
»Celsus, he says, “In that we’do sharply accuse’ 
, the Jews, that they did not believe their own’ 
Prophets, who, m many-places, did testify that’ 
he is God, God and Father of all.” ‘The book, 
which contains this testimony of Origin to the 
-divibity of Christ, was written to defend the 
. doctrines of the Church against Celsus, an infi-}. 
del. “In suth circumstances, we must suppose 
~he stated not merely his own opitiion respecting 
«this subject, but the opinion .of the Christian’ 
; Church in general]. ap 
cs Tew a ha , . “ rw 
“Tertullian, in a book concerning the’ Trini- 
«ty, and likewise against Praxeas, an Unita- 
yrian, clearly maintains, for truth, that Christ 
«was God and man... bie'iy asdf 
1. i 4 y : € *% » ; Py 7 . ‘are 4 
It is unnecessary to quote the writings of 
any, after the time of Justin Martyr ; for it is 
- admitted, even by Dr. Priestley, that from the’ 
-time of Fustin, about the year 100, to Athana- 
.sius, more than three hundred years after 
Christ,.ail the writers, whose works have come 
. down to us, except one, were, what he calls, 
Platonizing Trinitarians. But though he ac- 
knowledges and laments the paucity of Unita- 
_rian writers, among primitive Christians, he 
consoles himself with the supposition, that 
though the Bishops were Trinitarians, a major- 
ity of the people were Unitafians. ‘This sup- 
position is ‘rather unnatural, in itself ; and it 
wants proof. On the contrary, there is abun- 
_ dant evidence, that not the Bishops only, but 
othe body of primitive Christians, were Trini-;, 
etarians. 


* 
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‘at Pee rece indication 1: the ap 
pi tay 
ch were eee, by, the 
Apostles. — Upon the e-martyrdom of Polycarp, 
their ushop, they wrote an Epistle to other 
1es, informing them that the Jews sug- 
ocd to the Roman Proconsul, and insisted 
pei should not give up the body of, Poly- 
arp, to. be buried, lest che Christians, leaving. 
who, was crucified, ‘should worship the. 
i ea “ Not knowing,” add they, “ that we 
can never either forsake Christ, who ‘suffered 
_ for the salvation of the whole, world of them 
that are saved, or worship any other. For we 
worship him as being the Son of God. We. 
love the martyrs, according to their 
account of their insuperable regard to ‘their 
King and; Master.” # em evident, fi 
this etter, xhat they worshi ae fee 
<aeie pero and that they. b: pe 
SEUPRS JOE BEERS Yn i80, procure s vatigR, 
and therefore their hopes rested alone on the 
, efficacy of his. atonin eeshog spect- 
ed), ah theme ie the d not 
WOrs P J e because, 
these love Cas te rege ali 
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“least, presumptive’ ‘proof, that the’ primitive ° 
“Christians were Trinitarians. But it is'iwore- 


-than presumptive proof, when we consider that” 
“those-who wrote apologies for the Christian 3! 
did not deny, but plainly declared, that they” 
worshipped three Persons. If they believed’ 
that Christ was but a man, they would doubt-. 
less have considered the charge of. worshipping 

him, as a reproach. ~ They would have denied: 
the charge in the gross, and appealed to their’ 
renemies to prove it; especially since by this~ 
‘method, they might roll away the reproach 
which lay upon them, and remove one cause of 
“persecution. i Rten cei hs, 


- Justin Martyr, in’ his second’ apology, does’ 
‘not deny that the Christians worshipped three 
Persons; but! asserts, that this was the cém- 
mon faith, and had been’so from the Apostles 
‘days. He says, also, that a belief of the Trini-_ 
‘ty was required of the most rude, and illiter<’ 
‘ate, im_order to their receiving’ baptism, and 
admission into-the Church.* oy 


-Melito, Bishop of Sardis, wrote an apology, 
He speaks in behalf of the Christians, “ We 
are not worshippers of stones ; but we ‘are 
worshippers of one God, who is before all, and 
inall, in his Christ, who is truly God, the eter- 
nal Word.” Athenagoras, in an apology, al diit 
the year of our Lord 177, refutes the charge 
of the Pagansin a similar'manner with Tustin i 
“Who is not filled with‘admiration, ‘that we; 
who declare God the Father, and Ged the Son, 

p's oe 
*Jam. Vin. Vol. II. page 308, 329. 
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and the Holy Spirit, shewing both the power 
of their unity, and the distinction of their order, 
should -be called perverse. atheists? We are 
not atheists, «who reckon as God, the Maker 
_of the universe ; and his“ Word, who proceed- 
-eth from ‘him,”* 

. As these professedly wrote apologies for the 
whole body of Christians, it was incumbent on 
‘them to.-give a true statement.of the general 
belief. They were poor apologists, if they mis- 
represented the doctrines of the ‘Church ; and 
they exposed themselves to lasting infamy. 
The point which they labored to prove was, that 
Jesus, whom the Churches worshipped, was 
the eternal Word, equal with the Father. ~ 


‘Celsus, an infidel philosopher, produced the 
same common objection against the Christian 
worship. He says, the Christians-worshipped 
Jesus, whom he impiously calls ‘a mere up- 
start.” Origin wrote against ,him about the 
year of our Lord 230. He grants, that Chris-. 
tians worshipped Jesus, whom he calls the pro- 
pitiation for our sins; but denies that they 
worshipped a man, or one of the ministers of 
God. » After declaring our Savior’s unity of 
essence with the Father, he adds, “ Therefore 
we worship one God, the Father and the 
Son.” an: uae =' : ‘ 


5 ‘The testimony of ‘heathen writers goes to 
prove, that the primitive Christians were Tri- 


ig ~ tam. Vin. Vol. II. p. 453. 


‘OF HERESIES: a 
‘Witarians. The observation int the Jettérs’ of 
Pliny to the Emperor Trajan, respecting the 
Christian worship, is well known. Pliny re- 
quests the Emperor to direct him. how to pro-* 
ceed with the Christians, when their enemies” 
should accuse them. He says, “Théy,” that 
is, the enemies of the Christians, “ affirmed, 
that this was the amount of their crime, or 
error, that they were wont. to assemble, on a” 
certain day, before it was light ; and to sing an 
alternate hymn to Christ, as’ God.” Was this 
then the crime of the Christians; in the estima-- 
tion of their enemies, that they worshipped 
Christ, as God? How easily might they have 
avoided trouble, by obviating the charge, if it. 
were false? ‘ , 





_Hierocles, another heathen, in arabridge- 
ment of the life of Apollonius Tyanzus, com- 
pares the gravity of the heathen, with the lev- 
ity of the Christians. ‘ We do not,” ‘says he, 
“account. the person,” that is, Apollonius, 
“ who has. performed such actions, a God; 
but a man favored by. the gods: but they, 
because of a few miracles, proclaim Jesus to 


be a-God.”” 


Lucian: testifies to the general belief of 
Christians in the divinity of Christ. = 


Other heathen writers might be named, who 
understood of the Christians that they believ- 
ed in the Deity of Christ. This was. one of 
the charges which their enemies: repeatedly 
laid against them; and the truth of this pree 
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“tend ee za admitted by those whe. 

t lege cvs Abey did not admit it - 
vir ies, which was; that: 









Or poe year of our ete 
bike da pred which embraced 
f of f Christians | in that age.* 
re Church, which is dispersed. 
Jd, even to the ends of © 
en om she yee pau 


30 Fathe panighty, de Maker of the 
Site De: earth, and the sea, pyr ay o 
dba sa t,. the Son of God,. made flesh for - 
Our s ca cota = and, in the oly Ghost who, 
Prophets, revealed the dispensation, 
Asie -€0 eS our beloved Lord Jesus 
selfs St} ANE y a virgin, his passion, dad 
“resun ettabousebr into Heay 
the fe sh, ‘and - advent Rdg rp Heaven i 
“gion “of his Father, to: a eee 
‘of all things, and the raising up of the 
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re good ple easure of the invi Pathe: re 
ry knee shall bow, of things, in’ Heaven, of 


‘things 6n earth. and of things underthe earth ; 

and that every tongue should confe a and in 

all hogs he. will execute righteous judgment : 
st evils piriit: 55 AD dithe angels who : sirmed 

ecame aj Os: ca tes, and the impious 

tv st, the breakers. ¢ “of the law, and the b 

hemes among, men, he will send into ever- 


“* Dr, Gregory’: s Christian hae, VoL page 83,84 
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lasting fire: but to the just‘and holy, and to 
those who keep: his‘:commandments, .and re-. 
main in his*love, whether from the beginning: - 
, er whether they have: repented: of their sins, . 
he will give -lité and glory forever?” In this. 
we have the testimony of-one of the most re-- 
spectablé primitive ‘writersy. thatthe -Church- 
throughout the world, received from the A pos- 
tles, the doctrine of three Persons ‘in the God-. 
head, -of ai future’ judgment, and’ state. of 
rewards and punishments, the necessity of re-, 
pentance ; and. that life and glory are the gift. 
of Christ... . ; Fy rete $9 


- ‘As it respects the doctrine of the primitive: 
Christians, the testimony of Du Pin may be: 
admitted with safety.. He -had.-studied, the; 
writings-of the fathers with critical attention }.- 
and it'is presumed his integrity, asa historian, 

entitles: him:: to confidence.- In his summary’ 
of the doctrines of the Church, during the three: 
first centuries; hesays;.“'Fhey acknowledged. 
a-Trinity of Persons inthe Godhead, the eter-) 
nity of the Word, and the-Holy Ghost... They- 
maintaimed; that the Word was; from all etex-. 
nity,-in God, .as-ax Person ‘distinct from the- 
Father ; that he made himself man; to save the, 
world which was*lost by: the sin: of. the first: 
man.” He furtheriadds,:‘* all the fathers, of. 
whom :we have spoken; make profession,of this, 
faith ;.and assure us,.that this is the doctrine. 
which all the Churches: in» the world*have: 
received from the Apostles ; and that it’ was: 
necessary ‘to believe it, in order: to become: 
a Christian.” beet icity, ¢ssbiicob en 
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67 Ch Awhile ellen detached quotations, the 
redder will aot find a connected system of doc+ 
piri ‘he ° Idiscern’ ‘something, in each 
ich necessarily belongs 
nh Cie ome : and in the whole, view- 
ed collectively,” he will see the substance of 
that system of doctrine which is. called Calvin- 
ism. ©. There is ‘evidence, as conclusive as the 
case Avill admit, that the primitive Christians 
Wererivin tiviaiso Hihsey believed in the ruin 
Oe sin of the first man 3 
‘diet the mow became incarnate, to 
deliver sinners panty the deplorable effects of. 
ie alos ft reg equally evident, that. the 
ine ‘influence, to renew holi- 
permet ay an article of their belief. A 
watvral reason may be given, why those writ- 
érs, who lived nearest to the times of the Apos- 
tles, did not investigate and insist on particu- 
tar doctrines with as great earnestness as some 
who lived: later... oDhough there: were: some 
who dissented from the general belief, yet the 
was no atas to excite can- 





public n ta wie 
avout ‘Te will, oa lead to am 
critical investigation*of doctrines, . Men are _ 
led: to embody: opinions, when they. fochiahes 
pressure'of opposition; ‘and to she w tlie depen-. 
persed 8 papain Ps loose 
‘unconnected manner, i 
tive eel) dale their, aan 
affords a°natural proof that they wrote at a. 
time when’ there was no. effectual opposition to: 
the doctrines which badibesg generally receiv, 


ed. Tf Christians: erenmotoneninn Ey 
would be:less guarded and precise in the exhi-» - 
bition of their-opinionss., ain this respect, they mh 
would, in.some measure, write in the mamer 
of the primitive authors.. They would not.so 
strongly i insist on doctrines, if there were few . 
= saat who: denied ‘thems As Opposition - 
ared, and hered -stre: neth, we. shall see 
| he’ e friends of Beate — truth rose in ite: 
vindication ; price oe okevery’ ‘detisive. 
measures to’ ‘combat a Heresy which 1 
deemed to. be dangerous. 4G Wong lew ictagts 
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‘satis factory daraenee could be pro- 
Poe the writings of the ‘primitive 
eed prove that they ‘were Trinita~ 
rians ; yet if it can be made to appear, that 
when the, Unitarian doctrine was sdivnlged, 
they; on ie terms, disapproy 

of it, nd reasonable ground, for doubt is ip lel 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was the docs 
tine of the primitive ages... There isa max- 


a st 


8o" HISTORICAL VIEW - 
im, founded on experience, that the actions of 
men speak louder than their words: Their 
conduct-is a more certain indication of their 
real ‘sentiments, then: any professions which. 
they makes" 8 * parowrin 
If there be proof, that when the Unitarian® 

doctrine made its. first appearance.in the Gen-- 
tile- Church, it excited alarm ; .and if those, 
who first divulged this sentiment, were cut off 
ag the, fellowship of the Churches ; these 
acts will prove, that. the sentiment.was new,, 
and that those who:then. adopted. it, were ‘con- ~ 
sidered as: having forfeited the character of 
Christians: Eor.it.is. manifest injustice to de-~ 
prive men of the privileges of Christiams, who” 
have not forfeited the character. Ifthe Deity 
of Jesus. Christ be a doctrme,of Scripture, it is~: 
an essential doctrine ; .and those who deny this, . 
pervert the whole system of Christianity, .They 
advance a scheme of doctrine, which effects a: 
material change imthe-construction of religiou: 
worship, and in all those. fhatuanes: Which are 
the object of faith... It might be expected, that 
those who: believe the importance of’ senti- - 
ments to the practice of Christian duties; would - 
draw a: wide. distinction. between those who - 
received and those who rejected the doctrine 
of Three Persons in one God. There is evi-: 
GQRRRCAE cree oh sHhaticns ial, Bis Aes! mt ovr’ 
- 1. That the Churches, in’ the earliest ages 
of Christianity, considered those as. Heretics’ 
who denied the Deity and atonement of Christ.- 
~ 2. That they separated such from their com~ 
munion. 
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The Ehjonizes, and those. who adopted : 1 the 
“opinions of Cerinthus, were:the Unitarians of’ 
primitive times. They denied* the Deity of 
Jesus Christ, and those doctrines which result: 
from a perfect atonement. If we can ascertain 
the opinions which the Christians of that age 
entertained: ‘respecting thése, it will. bé- direct 
ta our purpose. - They were not, strictly speak-. 
ing, eae from the Chirch ; for it is doubt-. 
ful, whether the. body of. believers ‘admitted 
that claim to. ‘the character of Christi ae 

They were | Jews 3 who pretended to redlive 
Christian di dispe ensation 5. but_ they mingled. the 
eertihon ay aw. with’ the j precepts. “of the Gos-. 
Peat and. denied that yaar had any other than a 
aman nature. Jerome seems to exclude them: 
‘from. the. bod dy. of. Christians, and to consider 
them :; as_ Jews. spt sa. 3, *% Why do I Tigy 


of the Ebionites 2) verona that th 
‘are Chri pea ae His. ee implies, hat 
‘he did - not. admit pies ‘pretensions. YER 


“To establish: the. -ptoposition ‘which we have 
sabe detached opinions of individuals . 
1 d ; 
ill no deeme sufficient. ‘By a recurrence ; 
40 He, testimonies ¢ of those. who gaye a an account 
of. e Heresies which app peared ia the early 
“ages, we ‘shall, with.g reat certainty, learn the 
ioe 3 


opinions of the. Church i A, generale. oa 


“When, a Freche enumerates the . Here 


“of any, particular, age, he, does not rest, his 
apeconss on.-his.,own. etait opinion. Asa 
istorian, he exhibits the general sentiment 
on the a calls. abet doctrine a Here- 
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sy, which the Church, in his. communion,. 
deems to be such.. 


Irenzus wrote a treatise concerning Here- 
sies. He includes the Ebionites with the 
Gnostics and Nicolaitans, who are mentioned 

_Rey. ii..6. Of the Ebionites, he says, “ God 
will judge them. How can they be saved, if 
.it be not God who worketh out their salvation 
“upon earth.” Again, “ Those who affirm, 
_that he (Christ) is a man only, begotten of 
Joseph, persisting in the bondage of their origi-. 
nal disobedience, perish,.not. embracing the 
Word of God'the Father, nor-receiving liber- 
_ty from the Son; as himself says, If the Son 
‘shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed. 
But being ignorant: of him, who, of a virgin, . 
is Immanuelj, they are deprived of his gift, 
which is eternal life. But not receiving the 
Word of ‘incorruption, (or the incorruptible 
Word) they continue in mortal flesh; are debt-. 
ors,to death, rejecting the antidote of life.”* 

__ If this writer be considered as exhibiting the » 
faith of the Church in his time, (and as a his 
torian this is the light in which we are to view 
his statement) we learn, that those were re-- 
puted Heretics, who denied the divinity -of 
the Savior. But this is not all. We learn- 
also, that the primitive Christians considered? 

mankind to be. déad in’sin “ in the bondage 

of disobedience ;” "and that those who continue 

in this state of ruin, and reject the Savior 
* Jam. Vind. vol-Il. page-2i2.. 
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‘asthe true God, must sufferceverlasting death. 
This writer evidently considers an atonement 
‘to be -a necessary prerequisite for salvation ; 
-and this atonement-must be wrought by a 
divine Person. “The question which he raises 
-can admit no other sense. ‘* How can they 
be saved, .if.it be not God who -worketh out 
their salvation upon earth?” Here. salvation 
is called the gift of God, and therefore it is of 
STR AMMEROS Tenet, 2, ell as wy st eth” 





Tertullian, Bishop of ‘Carthage, about the 
year 200, wrote concerning Heresies. With the 
“Sadducees, Gnostics, and: Nicolaitans, he im- 
cludes the Ebionites in the groyp of Heretics. 
In one of his treatises,* he fills a whole chap- 
ter witha description of this Heresy. In an-. 
other place, he speaks of Ebion as one-of the 
antichrists, to whom the Apostle John refers, 
“because he did not ‘think that Jesus was. the 
‘Son of God.t Again, he expressly calls. that 
doctrine.a Heresy which excludes a Trinity ; 
and. supposes it to be one df the devices of 
-satan, to destroy the efficacy of the Gospel. 
He says, “ The devil‘hath variously contend-— 
ed against the truth. .He hath endeavored 
sometimes, by «defending, to destroy it. He 
‘maintains.one Lord Almighty Creator of the . 
world, that even of this one, he may make — 
Heresy.”£ . ti 


Tertullian is not alone in the opinion, that 
under a pretext of zeal for the unity of God, 


* De carni Christi. . + Jams Vind. vol, II. page 224. 
; fIbid. page 227. 
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_ satan excites men to propagate doctrines which 
destroy the salutary effects of Christianity. He 
is more sure of success, whén he conceals his 
attack under this cover, than he’ is when he 
instigates ‘men. to-open infidelity and atheism. 


“Origin wrote about the year'230. Celsus, 
the Epicurian philosopher, brought as an ob- 
_jection against Christianity,the diversity among 
those whe bore’ the Christian name. Origin, © 
after mentidning the Valentinians, and Gnos- 
‘tics, and declaring that they had never been ~ 
‘Christians, adds, “ Be it so, that others also, 
who receive Jesus, and therefore boast that - 
‘they are Christians, but yet retaining the law, 
and choosing to live ‘like'the multitude of the 
Jews, (as the Ebionites of both kinds) how can 
this crime‘ dffect those who constitute the 
Church ?”\—From the last clause of this-quo- 
tation, the conclusion is unavoidable, that tho? - 
the Ebionites pretended to be Christians, their 

claim to this charactér'was not’ admitted ; for 
‘in the opi eke believers in general, they were 
nop of the nurch. . Seite: 


o 7 o .- i 
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' Fusebiuis wrote a history of the Church down’ 
to his time, anno 320. As an Ecclesiastical 
historian, it was incumbeng‘on hiin to exhibit ‘ 
a correct statement: of the général belief. He’ 
mentions. two classes of Ebionites, one. of which ~ 
‘did not, at first, go into all the excesses of the 
other; but were afterwards drawn away’ b 
tlicm. He'speaks of them as being under the 
influence. of a malignant-demon, ‘ Others, 


§ Origin against Celsus, -B.'v. page 272 
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whom a malignant demon was not able entire- 
iy to turn aside from the love ‘of Christ, find- 
ing them weak, in some respects, he reduced 
into his power. These, by the ancients, were 
called Ebionites, as thinking meanly concern- 
ing Christ: For’they reckon him a mere man, / 
like other men; but- approved of God, on 
account of his virtue, being the son of Mary’s 
husband. Others, called by the same name, 
leaving the absurd opinion of the former, do 
not deny that Christ was born of a virgin ; 
but say, that he was of the Holy Ghost. How- 
ever, at the same'time, they, by no means, 
allowing that Christ was God, the Word, and 
Wisdom, were drawn into the rest of their 
impiety.”* We do not approve of the harsh 
language of this writer, But his testimony 
_ goes to prove, that there were two kinds of 
Ebionites ; that those, who denied the divini- 
ty and miraculous conception of the Savior, 
-were under the influence of a malignant demon, 
and that their doctrines were impious ; that 
others admitted the miraculous conception, 
yet not being established in the truth, they 
were drawn into the impiety of the former. It 
is not probable this writer would hazard his 
reputation, as a historian, by calling that a 
Heresy which was not considered so, at least 
by the communion to which he belonged. 


The testimony which has been produced 
makes it evident, that a majority of the primi- 
tive Christians were believers in the diy inity 

* Jam. Vin, Vol. II. page 72. 
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of the Savior, and of justification through the 
merit of his atonement ; and they consider- 
ed as Heretics, persons who rejected these 
essential truths. — 





2. It appears that they separated such from 
their communion. . 


In the Gentile Church, Unitarians, of dif 
ferent sects, arose in the second century. The 
followers of Theodotus asserted thg simple 
humanity of Jesus Christ. The followers of 
Praxeas contended, that there was such an 
union between God and Christ, that God the 
Father suffered. On this account they were 
called Patripassians.* There were others who 
were called Paulianists, from Paul of Samosa- 
ta. This Heresiarch asserted the simple 
humanity of Christ, but maintained that the 
wisdom, or spirit, of the Father, descended 
upon him, dwelt within him, and empowered 
him to work miracles and instruct mankind. 
‘These leaders were: excommunicated ; and 
those, who perseveringly adhered, to their 
sentiments, were treated as excommunicat- 
ed persons. ‘ "¥ 


Thecdotus appears to have been the first, 
among the Gentiles, who denied. the divinity 
of Christ; therefore his error is, by Eusebius, 
called an apostacy. In his Ecclesiasticalihis- 
tory, he- calls Theodotus “ the leader, and 
parent of this God-denying apostacy:” An 


* Gregory, Vol. I. page 102, —'t Ibid, Vol. I. page 135. 
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apostacy is a departure from the faith of the 
Church: : When the historian speaks of the 
errors of the Ebionites, he does not use the 
term a@postacy, for a reason which has been al- 
ready given. They were not considered as 
belonging to the Church.-Theodotus belonged 
to the Church; but he apostatized from the 
faith, and became an Unitarian. 

_In the time of Eusebius, anno 320, there 
were certain Unitarians who claimed that theirs: 
‘was the common faith, until the time of Vic- 
tor, the thirteenth Bishop of Rome from St. 
Peter. This historian repels the insinuation, in 
the most direct terms, by declaring, that Theo- 
dotus was the first who advanced the Unitarian 
doctrine ; and that he was excommunicated by 
Victor. He says, “‘ How are they not asham- 
ed to frame such falsehoods concerning Victor, 
when they certainly know that Victor excom- 
muhicated Theodotus the currier, the chief 
and parent of this God-denying apostacy, be- 
ing the first that called Christ a mere man i”* 
He means, the first among the Gentiles. He 
mentions his excommunication by the Roman 
Bishop, as proof of this ; and it affords strong 
proof that he was the first in this error: for if 
the Unitarian had been the common faith to 
the time of Victor, it is by no means probable: 
that this Bishop would have even dared to ex- 
communicate Iheodotus, on account of such. 
opinions. , 


Tertullian says, ‘“‘ Theodotus, after being: 
apprehended, by the civil power, for the name 





* Eccles, Hist. B. v. Chap. 25. 
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of Christ, did not cease to deny and blaspheme- 
him ; for he introduced that doctrine ; accord= 
ing to which he asserted, that Christ was 
merely/a man, and denied that he was God.” > 
-Epiphanius likewise speaks of him as the 
first among the Gentile Christians in this Her- 
esy. Theodoret confirms what we find in 
Eusebius. He says, “ The most blessed Vic- — 
tor, Bishop of the Romans, excommunicated 
Theodotus, because he attempted to adulterate_ 
the decrees of the Church.”"f 
The excommunication of this man is a fact, 
which has the weight of a thousand argu- 
ments, to prove, that when first the Unitarian. 
doctrine appeared, it excited alarm and abhor- 
rence in the Church. It was deemed a Here-. 
sy of that dangerous tendency, as to exclude. 
those who embraced it from the privileges of 
Christians. . “ Sinn Be 


. - a 
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A modern. Unitarian, of great learning, 
considered it as a proof that the Unitarian’ was 
the common belief, when he finds that the 
most early writers have said but little about 
it.* But if it did not appear among those. 
who were considered as of the Church until 
the time of Victor, it is easy to find a cause 
for the silence of early writers. We need not 
expect to hear mankind say much about that 
which has no actual existence. It is true, this 

Rash: ri, ol. es Se Hivhewr 
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was the sentiment. of the Ebionites, and in 
them it was condemned by early writers ; yet 
as their pretension to the name of Christians , 
was not admitted, it is not to be expected that _ 
it would so deeply engage the attention-of the © 
primitive divines, as when it appeared in the 
Church. ~ : * 


_. The name of Praxeas has been mentioned,.. 
and his followers, who were called Patripas- 
sians, because they asserted that God the: 
Father suffered. ‘These were Unitarians of 
another stamp. According to Tertullian, this. 
man, as the leader of a Heresy, was excom- 
municated by Zepherinus, who succeeded Vic-. 
tor in the seeof Rome.t Both he, and Cyp- 
fian, Bishop of Carthage, declare, that the 
followers of Praxeas, and all Unitarians,, 
should renounce their errors, and be re-bap-- 
tized, before they could be received into the 
Church. It was decreed, in a council of. 
African Bishops, that all Heretics should be. 

re-baptized. 


Paul, of Samosata, was one of the higher 
order of Bishops. He presided over the Me-- 
tropolitan Church of Antioch. He affected, in: 
his appearance, the splendor of a monarch. In 
his manners, there was.a levity which little be- 
came his profession as an Ecclesiastic, yet: 
calculated to attach the unprincipled and im- 
moral to his person.and doctrine. ‘With great 
arrogance, he taught the simple humanity of 
Christ. . 

ara = 
¢ Jam. Vind, Vol. 11. page 281, 
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Dr. Gregory says, “ Several councils of 
Bishops were convened on occasion of this 
Heresy ; and by their decrees, Paul was de- 
graded from the Episcopal dignity.”* 


‘By the testintony of Eusebius, it appears, 
that the first council, which Was assembled on 
this oecesion, could not convict him of the 
Heresy laid to his charge, on account of his 
duplicity... But afterwards, when he appeared’ 
ee open, a council was assembled, which 
consisted of seventy or eighty Bishops. Euse- 
bius says also, “¢ And the leader of the Heresy 
at Antioch was discovered, and by all mani-- 
festly convicted of another doctrine than that 
which is preached by the wiiole Cathalic Church 
under Heaven.”} No-mention is made of any _ 
errors, for which he was deposed, except that 
of denying the divinity of Christ.—Eusebius 
gives this reason why the council that degraded 
him was called: “ Because it was universally 
reported of Paul, that he had departed from 
the truth.” ' | ata all 

‘Thus the three Principal leaders of the Uni- 
tarian doctrine, in the second and third centu- 
ries, were excommutiicated. But were those 
of the laity, who adhered to their doctrine, also 
cast out of the Church? We cannot say they 
were formally excommunicated ; but it is evi- 
dent, that they were treated as persons who 
had forfeited the character of Christians. We 
have seen, that it was decreed in a council of 

~ A 
* Christian Church, voli 1, page 136. ‘ 
+ Jam. Vind. vol. II, page 417. 
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African Bishops, that all Heretics should re- 
nounce their errors, and be re-baptized, before: 
they could enjoy the*privileges of the Church. 
We have direct testimony, that this was re- 
quired of the followers of Paul. In one of the 
canons of the council of Nice, it was ordained, 
that the Paulianists (so the followers of Paul 
were denominated) who returned to the Catho- 
_ lic Church, should, without exception, be re- 
baptized. It appears, that this canon included 
laymen, as well as others, from the following 
clause; “If any of them’ have, in time past, 
been of the number of the clergy ; if they shall» 
appear to have been free from blame, i. e. as 
to their moral character, being re-baptized, let © 
them be ordained by a Bishop of the Catholic 
Church.” * b AOE 
If the Churches deemed it necessary that’ 
such, on a renunciation of their errors, should’. 
be re-baptized, they were undoubtedly consid- 
ered as having forfeited the. privileges of 
Church members, and treated as excommuni-_ 
cated persons. 


From this short survey, it certainly appears, © 
that the primitive Christians were alarmed at 
the appearance of the Unitarian doctrine, and 
they took very decisive measures to arrest its 
progress, as an evil of most pernicious tenden- . 
cy. The part which they acted, proves the 
utter abhorrence with which they contemplated 
a sentiment, which affects the whole system 
of Christianity:” : 

* Jam, Vind, vol. II, page 415. 
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‘CHAP. VI. 
ieeeeal wv 
ey the Arian doctrine. 


in the meron ages of the. Church, as in 
sibdiern times, there were a variety of names, 
and some circumstantial differences; but the 
most material to our present inquiries, and in- 
deed those into which all other sects may, with 
some small variation, be resolved, were the 
Unitarians, which have been already consider- 
ed, the Arians, and the Pelagians. ‘These were 
prominent sects, which, among the ancients, 
dissented from the arthodod: Other names 
there were, yet they were but different modi 
cations of these three denominations. It wi 
be made to appear, in the progress of this 
Treatise, that among the Bi Hs, those who 
reject the doctrine.of salvation by Grace, come 
within one of these descriptions. 


Let us first inquire into the origin and nature 
of the Aria scheme; and, secondly, how it. 
was considered and treated. at tageeaery of its” 
first appearance. yrds tite 

1. The Arian doctrine eed peed 
from Arius, a Preaby tek rs Alexandria. He 
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divulged the sentiment about the year of our 
Lord 300. It is said, that Alexander, the 
Bishop of that city, in a discourse upon ‘the 
Trinity, in the presence of his Presbyters, said, 
’ that there was an unity in Trinity. Arius, one 
of his Presbyters, .replied, that such language 
savored of Sabellianism; and likewise, that if 
the Father begot the Son, there must have been 
_a-beginning of the Son’s existence, and conse- 
quently.a time when he was not. This account. 
Dr. Priestley has quoted from Socrates. 
po ins te bists cu c : hi o 
_ Be this as it may, it is agreed, by Ecclesias- 
tical writers, that Arius and his followers pro- 
pagated,; for substance, the following senti- 
ments: That the Son was totally and essen- 
tially distinct from the Father ; that he was 
the first. and, noblest. of, those beings, whom 
God. the Father had created out of nothing ; 
that he was a dependent being, created by the _ 
"wll jof the, Father, the instrument, by whose 
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subordinate operation the Almighty Father 
formed the universe, and therefore inferior-to. 


the Father both in nature and in dignity, 


Those arguments which, support the divini- 
ty of. Ohishi in opposition to the Socinian 
scheme, will have equal. weight against the 
followers of Arius. There is indeed no essen- 
tial difference in the consequences which result 
from them... Dr, Mesheim says, that the 
opinion of Arius, concerning the Son of God, 
was connected with other sentiments which 
were very different from those commonly 
received.among Christians 4 though, he adds, 

ve oa rey 3 . pes eke 
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“none of the earliest writers have given us 4 
complete and coherent system of those tenets 
which were really held by him, and his follow- 
érs.”' “We are left to conjecture’ what those 
sentiments wére; and from their ideas respect- 
ing the character of Chriét; we may suppose 
they dénied the atonement in the sense which 
makes salvation the effect of free Grace.. 


~ If he, who was manifested for our salva- 
tiog, were God, as well as man, he was, in all 
respects, competent to perform this great work. 
eing above the law, as it respects the divine 
nature, and becoming voluntarily subject to 
the law, he was qualified to make satisfaction 
for others ;, and therefore, in this character, he 
is a proper object of faith, If he were not 
God, as’ well as man, it is of small consequence 
whether he were a man, or an angel, or the 
highest created being. As to his competency 
to make atonement, the difference cannot be 
éssential. If a man be in duty bound to love 
and serve God to the extent of his powers, so 
a is an angel, or a creature above angels: 
t will make no difference, that the latter has 
aN Hwa tad the inweryp Bor aches 
aré derived; he owes the exercise of them to 
him who furnished him with such capacities. If 
a creature have done no more than his personal 
duty, when he has loved God with ‘all the 
hearty and served him with al hie abi, is 
évident, that he has made no dfn ‘ment for 
other creatures, por eae dea parent 


Between the Creator, and a creature, the 
distance is immense and inconceivable; but 
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among creatures, there is.a difference only in 
degree. They all,stand,in a similar relation 
to. the. Creator, as dependent and accountable 
beings ; and all have duties to the extent of 
the ability given them ; and therefore-the dis- 
charge of these duties is inconsistent with the 
idea of their paying a ransom for others. We 
may, from these considerations, conclude, that 
the sentiments of the Arians, which differed 
from other Christians, and which the historian 
‘has not specified, were at least a virtual denial of 
those doctrines of Grace, which result from a 
perfect atonement. Their sentiments respect- 
ang the character of Christ, would naturally 
lead: them to.such conclusions. . 


~ 


_~LLet .us here make a pause, and inquire, 
whether this scheme, when carried into its 
consequences, (consequences which naturally 
follow their opmions of the Savior) be calcu- 
lated to beget that humility which results from 
a. deep sense of sin, and entire dependence on 
the mercy of God for pardon and life? Must 
not those, who adopt this doctrine, either 
‘believe that they are not, sinners, or if they 
are, must they not relinquish forever the hope 
of seeing life? Both these consequences are 
equally unfavorable to the practice of virtue. 
In one case, they are exposed to become a 
prey to pride and self-sufficiency ; and in the 
other, to. absolute despair: and neither pride 
nor despair have a tendency to promote purity 
Ofdiies < Ape, ot ‘es 


P Can an Arian, on his own scheme, feel that 
ively gratitude, or effectual inducement to 
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holy obedience, with him who hopes that he 
has been delivered from the condition of a 
child of wrath, and an heir of misery, and 
restoréd to the divine favor through the kind 
interposition and meritorious satisfaction of 
the Son of God? He may talk of the beauty 
and excellence of virtue: yet he cannot recom- 
mend it effectually to others : for he takes 
away its most powerful enforcem ents.——— 


We are to consider, 


9, How the Arian scheme was viewed and 
treated, at the time when it first appeared. 


At the first view of the history of those 
times, some might suppose there was a cer- 
tain period when Arians had become more 
numerous than the orthodox. But there is no 
evidence of this ; or that they were ever near- 
ly equal in number. It is true there was a 
time when the civil power was on their side. 
This gave to them a temporary importance ; 
and .under such powerful protection, they 
threw many embarrassments in’ the way of 
those who adhered to the orthodox creed. 
But that importance, to which they rose, was 
of short duration. It was no longer than the 
time in which they were upheld by the arm of 
imperial authority. 


When the doctrines of Arius were first 
published, it appears evident, that they excit- 
ed a general abhorrence in the Church. Some 
men of learning and of genius, however, be- 
came attached to his opinions. Two coun- 
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‘cils, it appears, were.assembled at Alexandria, 
in consequence of these new Opinions. In 
these, Arius was accused of impiety, and ex- 
pelled from the communion of the Church. 
This did not bring’ the dispute to a termina- 
tion... Arius fetired into Palestine, from 
whence he wrote letters, and caused much 
disturbance to the Church. 

Pens Sil jis? i a SySwsd Bt 

_ At Jength the Emperor Constantine sunt 
moned the council. of Nice. This was the 
most celebrated council that has ever. been 
‘convened ; and it was the most general. It! 
is said, that three hundréd and eighteen’ 
Bishops complied with the Imperial summons, 
and attended: this fanious council: and. the 
whole number of attending Ecclesiastics has) 
been computed attwo thousand and’ forty- 
eight persons.* . These were assembled from 
all parts of the Christian world’; and therefore 
the! history of this assembly, and the decrees’ 
which were then passed, represent the belief 
of the Church, at that time, respecting the 
doctrine of the Trinity. . 


_ The council was: called on account of the: 
opinions of Arius. ‘The Emperor appeared. 
in person, and declared that: the object was to: 
settle the disputes which. had»arisen in. the 
Church. Dr. Priestley, in his history of the 
Church, admits that the opinions of Arius 
weré the’ chief’ subject for which this council 
was convened.’ Pi >GRESS 
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_Whe~opinions of Arius’ were condemned, 
almost ‘unanimously ; and Jesus Christ was’ 
declared to‘be of the ‘same essence with the’ 
Father. The following is translated from the. 
Nicene creed, as it stands in the Epistle of 
Eusebius to the Cesarians, and that of Atha-’ 
nasius to Jovian. oh ov Ie Sabet 
“ We believe in one God, the Father, 
Almighty; in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, the only begotten, begotten of the: 
Father, that is, of the same substance of the 
“Father, God of God, Light of Light, true 
God of true God, begotten, not-made consub- 
stantial with the Father, by whom-all things 
were made, things in Heaven, and things on 
earth, who, for-us men, and for our salvation, 
came down ‘and :was incarnate, and became’ 
man, suffered and rose again .the third day, 
and ascended into Heaven, and comes to 
judge the quick and -the dead; and in the. 
Holy Ghost. iy ‘ey ‘ } ee sig Pe 
gdb gaticodv 9 cay Dit er ee ae % 
“ ‘And the ‘Catholic and Apostolic Church 
doth anathematise those persons, who say that 
there!:was -a time when he, the Son of God, 
was not; :that he was not before he was born; 
that -he ‘was made of another substance 3. 
or that he is created, or changeable, or con- 
vertible.” \ " 7 ore } _ of Ps 
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“| Dr. Gregory ‘informs us, that this faith was 
‘accepted by all the members of the Synod, 
except one, Eusebius of Cesaria, who yielded 
a reluctant and ambiguous compliancee The 
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Bishops also in general cheerfully submitted 
tothe decrées ofthis council: “The most emi- 
nentrof-its opposers was Eusebius of Nicome- 
dia, who, after three months. of WAY CHRBy was: 
exiled, and dispraged.#. s.je0 
eet the! decrees! ks the: a ae ‘of Nice 
were peremptory and decisive, they did-not 
wholly suppress the Arian Heresy»; nor-heal 
the divisions which it.excited in the Church- 
This might be reasonably, expected ; for when 
human power: is exerted to:impose a scheme 
of faithon: men who depart from the general 
belief, it tends rather to widen than to:heal the 
breach.- They may be put to silence ;’ but in 
matters of faith, they will not yield to a com- 
pulsive power. , Persecution tends to confirm 
them. in their opinionss, even. thoygh, SPIRES 


So gmeui tk 901 20 mA: ip 628 
>. By. an artifice. ek was a on ne 
E mperor Constantine, he was induced to recall 
Arius from banishment ; and when the Bish- 
ops of Africa persisted in refusing to receive 
- him, the Emperor invited him to Constanti- 

nople ; and ordered the Bishop to admit him 
to his communion. Some of the successors 
of ‘Constantine, declared in favor of the Arians. 
This gave | them a temporary triumph; and a 
soe nt contention followed, for many years. 

.: > 
Iti is not necessary to the present object, to 
gine) a detail of the fluctuation of opinion, as 


he civil authority either fayored, or oppases, 
pote , * Christian Church, Vol. 1. page Yr ee 
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the theiortkorttik3 ; and thatchostility and mutual: 
recrimination which distracted the Church, 
after the death. of Constantine. It appears, 
however, that ‘the orthodox faith prevailed, 
after a season of confusion; and,.imthe fifth 
century, the Arians sought a refuge among 
the Goths, Stevi; Vandals, and Burgundians,. 
those barbarous nations who now began to 
advance,.and commit depredations upon the 
western empire. These rude people adopted. 
the Arian scheme ; and as they gained, in con-. 
ie , upon the’empire, they gave support and 
nportance to the sect. This importance was. 
of short duration: for in the next century, 
- according to Mosheim, most of those northern 
nations embraced the orthodox faith. The 
same writer adds, « Whether the _change,. 
wrought in those princes, Was‘owing to” 
force of reason and argument, or the influence 
of hopes and’ fears, is a question aa ae 
shall not pretend to determine. — Daal 
however, is certain, and that is, fro 
period the Arian. sect Sa ey. 
could a cot recover: pad 
degree of stability’ 








~ These facts are ae “exhibited paethecty 
any authority like Scripture ; for hadthe whol 
Christian world, in the time of Constantine, 
«declared against the doctrine of the Liaty, 
and all that scheme of Grace which results. 

m @ perfect atonement, this should n not 

aken our faith in those doctrines if ‘we find 
them in the G pel. By this exhibition of 
facts respon the rise of the Arian scheme, 
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the friends of evangelical truth will see, that. 
in addition to their-own -convictions of truth, 
they have the example of primitive times. 
Here the orthodox believer will see, that while’ 
Heresy has ever been in a state of -fluctuation, 

the voice of a majority, in the purest times, 
from the Apostles days, has been in favor of. 
the doctrines of Grace, until the Church be-, 
the civil authority... : Enter ta teins +4 


When the: Arian doctrine first appeared, it 
is manifest that it excited.a deep: concern in. 
the minds: of Christians.. Their conduct, in 
regard to. this doctrine, is a proof that they at — 
least deemed it a Heresy of pernicious tenden-, 
cy ; and that. if it were suffered to spread, it. 
would corrupt.the Church, and counteract the’ 
moral tendency of the Gospel’ On no other. 
principle can we justify, or even account for, 
the part which they acted. This proof does 
not arise from those contentions between the 
Arians and the orthodox, which agitated the 
Church after the death of Constantine... These 
became conflicts between. the. rival Emperors, 
rather than between truth: and error. The 
proof.arises from the decision-of the Bishops 
and. Ecclesiastics, who, were assembled at the 
council of Nice. That council was the most 
general assembly of Ecclesiastics that had ever 
been convened.. They doubtless considered 
themselves as: the representatives, and their 
. decisions as the voice,.of the Christian world. 
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We may, with propriety, consider the result 
of their deliberations as’ an expression of the 
general opmion, ; 





Those who have thought favorably of the 
Arian scheme of doctrine, acknowledge, that’ 
the principal object of this council was to 
decide ‘respecting the doctrines of: Arius, 
which were then new.- 


It is a fact, that these doctrines were com- 
démned3} and that’ Arius, with those who 
adhered to him, were excommunicated. 


It appears furthermore, that the members. 
of that numerous assembly were almost unani- 
tnious in the sentence upon Arius and his’ fol-- 
lowers. The conclusion, that they considered’ 
this doctrine to be a Heresy, is plain and. 
unavoidable. 


The fathers, who composed that councilj, 
declare their belief, that the Son of God, who 
is equal, or consubstantial, with the Father,, 
came down, became incarnate, and suffered 
for our salvation. In addition to their belief 
in the Deity of Jesus Christ, they also declare 
it as their belief, that his sufferings were neces- 
sary for salvation ; or that. men are saved by 
the efficacy of his atonement; therefore they 
are saved by Grace. ; 3 


* Their conduct, respecting Arius, is mani- 
fest proof, that they considered his doctrine 
to be essentially different from that which 
they express in their creed, ; 
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E Church’ had not yet enj syed. a. 
pite; ts those contentions yet a 
of the Arians. had excitedy. when another sect 
arose,- which has divided. the Christian world 
from. the fifth century, to this: time... If. credit: 
be due to the testimony of Mosheim, doctrines,’ ~ 
were advanced i in the fifth century, which, at. 
were-new, and different from those 
had been the faith of the Chun on Relay 
5 | Calestus, two, monks, the former, 
rl and the other of Ireland, first, origi- 
sede $e. sentiments. __ _ The see of 
Be, bayeheen, called. Pelagians. eine lee 







. J 


ie: a. 

_ must suppose, that a, ‘historian _of, such 
mG bility as. Mosheim, would not hazard 
assertions on slight grounds; and t herefore we, 
may depend upon the correctness of the account 
whic vhe has given « of this sect.. His account. 
ae this :) ‘¢ These monks looked. upon, the, doce, 
nes which were, commonly received concerns, 
ng epee corruption.,of human nature, 
and the necessity of divine grace to enlighten 
the understanding. and purify the heart, as 
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prejudicial to the progress’ of holiness and 
virtue, and tending to lull mankind into a pre- 
sumptuous’ and fatal security. They main-- 
tained, “ that these doctrines were as’ false as 
they were pernicious: that the sins of our first 
parents. were imputed to them alone, and not to 
their posterity : that we derive no corruption 
from the fall, but are ‘born as pure and unspot- 
ted as Adam came out of the forming hand of. 
his Creator: that mankind-are therefore capa-- 
ble of, repentance and amendme nd of 
atriving ‘ati the highest’degrees of piety and> 
virtue, by the use oftheir natural faculties and’ 
powers: that-indeed external grace is ‘necessa-~ 
ry to excite their endeavors ; but that they 
have “no need of the internal succors. of the: 
divine Spirit.”** Teor SY Saba 





~ Dr,’ Maclaine, the translator of Mosheim,. 
adds‘ to the foregoing account as follows :- 
“ The doctrines, which were more immediate-: 
ly connected with the main principles of Pela-- 
gius, were, that infant baptism was'not a sign’ 
er seal. of the remission of sins 3: But a mark’ 
of admission into the kingdom of Heaven;, 
which’ was* only open to the pure in heart :- 
that. good works were meritorious, and the’ 
only conditions of-salvation.” “ty 
~ It is intimated, that some of th Pi sian 
sect denied the divinity of Christ: _Perh ps 
these were as consistent as those who believed 
him to be God aswell as man. The Pelagian 
eG Sit C/U Gpnisey igs ores ees 
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doctrine may be considered as the counterpart 
or continuation of the Unitarian. Itis the Uni- 
tarian scheme carried into its consequences. 
It is the effect which that doctrine will have 
upon the system of religious truth.. We have: 
remarked, that if Jesus Christ. were but. 
creature, he was: not a competent person:tov 
make atonement. The natural: concltsior 
_ from hence is, that an atonement was not.. 
necessary; of course there is no Grace mani- 
fested in the salvation of men’: It must be the 
fruit and reward of their own virtue and obe-_ 
‘dience. These consequences are precisely the 
doctrinés which distinguished the Pelagian 
system from those opimions which had prevail- 
ed in the Church until they appeared. If 
mankind came’ into the world, with as’ great 
inclination to holiness as to sin; if they are 
‘independently capable of amendment; and. 
“especially if good works, by which is doubtless 
“intended such works as creatures can perform, 
are meritorious, and the only condition of 
salvation; there was-no' need of a divine 
Savior. Itmight be usefil, on this plan of 
doctrine, that an inspired Prophet should be- 
‘sent into the world, to instruct mankind, and: 
excite them to ‘that virtue which is the only 
condition of salvation ;:but there was nothing. 
for him-to do asa Savior. = © 


“Po little purpose is a Savior provided, who 
istable’ to: bring in’ everlasting: righteousness, 
and saye to-the uttermost; ina word, itwould 
be of no avail to mankind, that an atonement 
‘has been made, so long as it cannot bea con- 
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‘dition’ of their salvation.—A fter all} they must 
save themselves. They must perform works 
of such merit, that’ they may appear before 
God, in’ the judgment, ‘and claim salvation, 
not as a favor, but as their right. bert bai 
‘idea of Grace is excluded: i deri 





The Pelagians indeed alii: that external’ 
‘Grace is necessary, to excite the endeavors of 
mankind : "yet, by this it appcars,they intended 
‘nothing more than the necessity of.arguments 
‘and motives to- excite them to the-practice of 
virtue. That which is. the: meritorious and 
procuring cause of salvation, .is wholly within 
themselves.—We see, .thatthose two systems, 
the Unitarian and Pelagian, are nearly allied. 
‘The latter expresses. the consequences of the 
‘former, in relation to. the ground of our justi- 
‘fication and acceptance with God.. Whatever 
‘were the opinions: which the Pelagians of that 
-day ‘entertained! respecting the character af 
‘Christ, their scheme of doctrine naturally re- 
é ‘sults from a denial of his divmity: and if Uni- 
‘tarians profess to believe in those doctrines of 
Grace’ which stand in connection with an 
‘atonement, their system is inconsistent with 
these doctrines. Let them follow their scheme 
through all its consequences, and it:will lead 
them, with Pelagius and his followers, toa 
rejection of the truth, that men are saved, not 
by works. of righteousness which they have 
done, but of the free Grace of God manifested 
in’ the redemption by Jesus Christ. 

eS v1 we 

We may jud e, that the: moral tendenc alt 
the-Unitarian ig Pelagian sentiments agra 
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ceedingly similar. Instead. of bringing low. 
the loftiness of man, they: equally cherish a; 
spirit of pride and self-sufficiency. They up-. 
“hold mankind in false and delusive hopes, and.’ 
‘lead them to think they may safely live with- 
out God in the world. . They are both calculated , 
to remove from the mind a sense of the malig- 
nity and danger of sin; and therefore they 
take away one of the most effectual incitements- 
to watchfulness and sobriety. Not so is the” 
moral tendency of those doctrines which were ; 
taught by St. Paul. He has assured us, that, 
the sentiments which he inculcated, exclude 
boasting; and he’informs us how they have 
this .effect.; not-surely by giving sinners reason. 
to believe-that they can rise, by their own un- 
assisted efforts, to the highest virtue, and that, 
.they might claim salvation by the merit of their 
-own- works. Had he inculcated such doctrine, 
he would have laid an ample foundation for, 
‘boasting. He took away such an occasion of 
pride:-and self-complacency, by proving that 
nankind, by nature, are dead in trespasses and_- 
sins ; that nothing less than that divine Power, 
which raised up Jesus from the dead, can raise 
them up to spiritual life; and those who are 
saved, are justified freely by Grace, through 
the redemption thatis in Christ. : : 


From the history which Mosheim has given 
of the Pelagians, we learn what. had been the 
‘belief of the Church previous to this period... 
He says, “ They imtroduced doctrines that 
were new, in the Church, and different from 
those that were commonly received.” He. 
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‘further informs us what were the» doctrines: 
that the Church had received: They were “the: 
original corruption of human nature,” or what 
is usually called the doctrine of ‘original sin, 

“<thenecessity of divine influence,'to enlight- 

eh the understanding and purify the heart.” 

Pelagius introduced his sentiments to combat 

those doctrines which had been commonly 

‘received, because he supposed them to be 

“prejudicial to the progress‘of holiness and 

virtue, and that they tend to lull mankind into) 
@presum ptuous and fatal security.” 
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Those doctrines’ which Pelagius opposed, 

constitute the basis of that system which, in» 

modern times, is called Calvinism. If we- 
‘follow them in all their relations and conse- 

quences; we shall have the doctrines which’ 
Calvin and the other .reformers taught many: 
BR oe +) 


cages afterwards. © ’ 


It isnot uncommon to hear persons speak 
of the doctrines of Grace, as though they were 
of modern origin: At least, they appez 
suppose they can be traced no farther back» 
then to the titae of Calvin. But-according to’ 
the facts’ before us, it appears, thatin the fifth» 
century, it was ah opinion commonly received | 
in the Church, that, by the fall, mankind 
bécaime siimers ; and’ in order 'to'their’ salya- 
tion} it is necesssry that they be-the!stibjects» 
-of a ‘supernatural renovation of heart; that’ 
they cannot produce this change in'themselves, 
but it must be wrought by a divine:Power. - 
The suin’ of this isythat ‘our salva isicol . 
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esa, which is the basis of the orthodox SONEE 
of Grace. 


From the account of the respectable histo- 
rian who has been frequently quoted in this 
chapter, it is a fair Conclusion, that those doc- 
trines tals been beg a ae age to ages 


Whe Palsiivs Fiaancceieee that “we derive 
no corruption from the fall of our first parents ; 
that mankind. are capable of repentance and 
amendment, and of arriving at the highest 
degrees of piety and virtue by the use_of their. 
natural faculties,” it appears, that he divulged 
doctrines which were new, and which excited 
alarm in the minds of serious and discern~ 
ing “Christians. _ Lethe tao 


Among those who were active to expose 
and combat this new doctrine, the learned and 
pious Augustin, bishop of Carthage, took a 
leading part ; and in opposing the errors of 
his adversary, he exhibited his own opinions. 
He appears to have followed the sentiments 
which bad been commonly received, farther 
into their — ‘consequences, than some of his 
brethren ; or he exhibited the doctrines of 
Grace, with more system, and to a “greater 
extent. This circumstance procured for him 
the name of the Doctor of Grace, which was 
applied to him ages after his decease.. He 
contended, that in the work of cony ersion, all 
was to be attributed to a‘divine ener gy, and 
nothing to human agency; and that God had 
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dete iniad the future condition of-mankind;, 
‘by a decree. Moshetm says, “(Po this man 
‘is due the principal glory of havi ing napeooses 
this sect-in its very birth.” Y 





“We are now ‘to seeswhat was the fate of 
‘Pelagius and his dogtrines. ‘The sentiments 
-of the Church, at that time, were expressed in 
Aheir measures respecting this Heresy. 


_ Mosheim and Gregory have given us an 
‘account of the proceedings of the Church, in 
relation ‘to the two men arho originated the 
Pelagian doctrine, which we will give in few 
words. .Czlestus continued -a while at Car- 
thage, in the ‘hope of preferment.; but ar 
ug discovery’ of his opinions: a eb his 
His errors were condemned in‘a coundil” eld 
-at. Carthage in the year 412. Pelagius enjoy- 
ed a temporary quiet, at Jerusalem, under the 
rotection of John, the bishop -of that city. 
‘Here he made a public profession of his opin- 
ions, and formed disciples. “These opinions 
were condemned anew, by a council at Car- 
thage, in the year 416. From” ‘this they ap- 
pealed to Rome}; and by the seeming ¢ ortho- 
ox confession with Celestus had drawn up, 
they were acquitted, and declared to be sound 
in the faith, by Zosimus, the bishop of Rome. 
‘He however: soon changed his mind, fic oon 
-demned them with great Severit aipn T 
timents were condemned, by a 8 coun 
at Ephesus, in the year 431, _ = a * 


* Dr. Mosheim adds, “ nt shores the Gauls; 
Biren, and Africans,*by" their councils, and 
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Peaches their‘edicts, demolished this 
sect, inits infancy, and Suppressed ‘it entirely 
before it had acquired any tolerable degree: 
of vigor and. consisterice.”"* ee tr ee 
-- ‘Pe ‘same historian’ closes his a¢count of: 
this Heresy, by saying, “The genérility of 
Christians. looked upon the epimions of Pela- 

_ gits ‘as daringand presumptuous ; and even 
to those who. adopted them, in ‘secret, they 
‘appeared too free, and too far removed from 
the notions cominonly received, to render thé _ 
public profession of them advisable and pru- 
dent.” We cannot have stronger proof oF the 
kind, ‘that the general belief of the Church 
‘down to the fifth century, was; that mankind 
are born in sin; and that they must be renew-; 
‘ed to holiness, by the influence of the divine 
Spirit ; for these are doctrines which standin » 
opposition to those of Pelagius, 
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“ ‘We learn, however, that many at this *peri- 
‘od, were disposéd'to dissent from the common 
belief; but the opinions<of this Heretic were 
‘too free, and $0 directly in opposition to the 
‘general scope, and even language of the Gos- 
‘pel, that it was not prudent to profess them in 
‘a ‘public manner. Wy eee oe ee 

“Tt appears that. they only waited to have 
some scheme exhibited to them'which should 


“retain the spitit of the Pelagian doctrine, and 
‘which, atthe same time, would seem to ‘con 
form to, the language of the Bible. 
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It is exceedingly repugnant to the feelings 
of a carnal mind, to admit the idea of depen- 
dence on the mercy of a sovereign God for 
those influences that-can raise us up to spiritu- 
al life: and that all which we have done, or 
ean do, will be wholly insufficient to put in as 
a claim for salyation. From this truth, that 
we are absolutely and entirely dependent upon 
God for holiness and happiness, there are 
many degrees of distarice. Some sentiments 
which haye been divulged, are in appearance, 
cat least, farther removed from these doctrines 
“of Grace, than others. But since the idea of 
salvation, by Grace alone, is supported by the 
spirit, and indeed by the language of the Gos- 
pel, great ingenuity has been displayed to con- 
struct a system, which carries an evangelical 
appearance without removing every occasion 
of boasting. | old 402) <3 
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ihn effort of thie land wad made, and with 
considerable success, in the fifthcentury, The 
doctrines of Pelagius were thrown into a form, 


hi ty of Grace, 


which seemed to admit the necessit 
it denied such a necessity. | In the controver- 





in the salvation of the creature, 

sy which arose about the doctrines of I clagi 
us, some attempted to mark out a middl 
course between him and Augustin. “These 
were, called Semi-Pelagians. Their peculiar 
doctrines were—1. That God aid notdisp nse 
his Grace. to one more than to another, in 
consequence of predestination ; but was wil- 
Img to save all men, if they. complied with 1 
terms of the Gospel—2. Christ died for all 
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tien—3. The Grace, purchased by Christ,’ rae 
necessary to salvation, was offered to all men— 
4i Man; before he receives*Grate, is capable 
of faith and holy desires—s_ Man, born free; . 
is consequently capable of resisting the influ- 
ences of the Spiri it, or complying with. its suge 
gestions. -- 


The spirit of the Pélagian doctrine i is ceils 
ed-in this system. It is exhibited in a differ- - 
ent form,: a form that is better calculated’ to 
compose: the conscience, because it carries a 
greater“appearance of truth.. The Pelagian - 
boldly — aseribes the. work of salvation to the 
creature’: : The other: seems. to admit the 
necessity of-divine influence, though one arti- 
cle effectually precludes. this necessity, paste 
ities ~  e Soaog hia: own Savior. nGs 


af man, before He receives Grace, is capa- 
Ble of faith’ and holy desires,” it is difficult te 
say what Grace has: to do_ in his salvation... 
Faith and holy desires are what sinnets need, 
to fit them for the heavenly state and'worship: - 
and.to” form~these. in the héart, is that which 
makes. divine influence necessary. But if men 
are capable of these, which it must be admit- 
ted are holy exercises, before they are the sub-- 
jects of divine influence; such influentebecomes - 
unnecessary. This’ is an important step | m the - 
progress: stowards Heaven, which upon the’ syst 
tem of doctrine that-we- are now considering, 
is within the power of thevereature indepen- 
dent of divine ‘influence. . It is nothing less 
sack oem ip siiraagig Ha gies | 
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= 
than a rising to spiritual life.—If the creature 
can do this, without God’s special assistance,is 
he not capable of progressive sanctification, 
andof becoming completely fit for Heaven? Tn 
short is there any thing preparatory for Hea- 
ven that is not within his power, if indepen- 
dent of God’s special influence, he can exercise 
aS aud Ine: desires ?. 
er; OL ¢i- ae 

4 + Ste-Panl told the iasesiones that they ¥ were 

once dead in trespasses and sins. If they, 
when dead. in sin, could of themselves rise to 
spiritual life, which is implied in the exercise 
of holy desires, surely having once risen, and 
become holy, they. could sustain themselves, 
and: make , progress, inthe divine life ;. for 
greater power: cannot be requisite to sustain a 
principle in exercise, than to ereate that prin+ 
ciple.—We shall attend, in another place, to 
this, with some other similar oF stems of doc- 
trine. S eest 

From the. hiathen of those times, it appears, 
that though these sentiments, as_ they» were 
taught by Pelagius, were of short duration, ‘yet 
they were supported, in the Semi-Pelagian 
form, by great numbers. | 
At this period, there was an increasing dis- 

osition to reject those doctrines o: Grace, 
hike had been handed down by the if 
and received by the primitive Christians, Ih 
stead of these Apostolic doctrines, the merit 
of good works began to be a favorite sentiment, 
especially among the monastic orders. Those 
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who were in opinion, with Augustin, strenu- 
ously opposed. the Semi-Pelagian, system ;. but 
it was not extirpated. In this age, it was dif-- 
ficult to. combat sentiments which had found an: 
asylum in the monastery. The various:orders 
of monks. were peculiarly inclined to:cherish 
those doctrines which favorthe merit of works; 
and those orders began, at the time-which we 
are considering, to gain influence... They in- 
creased in numbers and. influence, until. they 
obtained a complete ascendency in the Church. 


We hear but little of the Pelagians or Semi-- 
Pelagians, after the sixth.century. ‘Then we’ 
find, that disputes between them and the fol- 
lowers of Augustin, divided the western: 
Churches. Gregory states, that they continu- 
ed to the middle of the ninth century. Those 
times of darkness succeeded, in which it is dif- 
ficult to ascertain whatwas the faith of the 
ee da or whether, as a body, she had any 

aith. aa phe 


., The attention of mankind was directed in a 
new and.strange channel. Instead of searching 
the Scriptures, to know the mind of Christ, and 
the doctrines which appertain to salvation, they 
searched the place of his birth, the scene of his 
ministry and crucifixion, to find some relic of 
_ his body, or of the saints. . This is the progress 
of mankind,, as. it, respects religion. Having 
begun in the Spirit, they seek to be made per- 
fect by the flesh, . Those which are commonl 

called the dark ages, exhibit a humiliating pic- 
ture of superstition and folly. The professors, 
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— 
of. Christianity had nearly lost sight of the 

it and design the Se genteel it ion 
Se ae SC ad tof doc} 
‘trine, it if rab e-that the Semi-Pelagian, or 
siete bate e this, was the predominant sys 


hough it might net be-known by this 
ere yet the-doctrine was agreeable to the 
views and habits of the monastic orders:. We - 
are certain, this, or something like it, was the 
prevailing doctrine of the Catholic Chirck » 
eg igre 8 ee oe 
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Pitta of the Reformation. ast 


Tr ‘appears: to be an established law, “in the 
Br be: of divine — een aes 
he occasion of thet ova hema 

ey have proceeded to a certain ‘extent, the 
eyes of mankind are -opéned to their enormity, 
and @ reformation is the consequence. | If this 
rivet t the casé, the world could? nét® ha 

ed to this tir e } for it cannot sstaiti ‘for 
pares al state “of? Perro Vani 
folly. ‘The errors ahd abus es ofthe Church 
tine: Saal er reformatic i 
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to the truth, in that, Church; some who were 
sensible of her errors and spiritual whoredom, 
aps, sey wished for a Reformation, : 


The "Waldenses: and ‘Albigences hades some 
-attemy ats to. expose and correct abuses, in the: 
‘twelfth century ; arid in the fifteenth, Huss and 
Jerome made the like recipe a at the expense 

_of their lives... At le e, time arrived, 
/when things were ripe | for a Sear and 
.a suitable instrument was) raised up to begin the: 
‘arduous, and eventful task... The Reformation 
began early i in the sixteenth century. Martin. 
_Luruer,. ‘anative of Eisleben, in Saxony, be- 
gan to expose the abuses of the Church, about 

athe year of our Lord 15 18. It was not till 
1555, that the Protestant Church obtained a 
peaceable, Aapblighment, 2 
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_ So far as the opinions rst men ae weight 
in determining between truth and. error, we 
may. look to the ‘purest times of the. Church. 
for the truth ; and the purest times have been 
those i in which there were no. unnatural con- 
nexions of Christianity with.civil institutions. 
Those times have been most. pure, when aman- 
kind have not -been influenced in their opinions, 
by motives of preferment ; when they have 
espoused th: ae cause. of truth, . because-they 
peed. it above personal. ease,, or. wealth, 
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_| Such, wa so the. state “of geflgion during the. 
Airst 1 ‘three hundred: years after Christ. ‘Those 
who, professed, the ‘Gospel, had no: patronage 
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fromthe avi authority. ” °Théy all Knew that 
‘thele-profession. exposed them .topersécution ;_ 
and very-many _ actually suffered all the evils 
which, malice could invent. Their temporal. 
‘hhippiness, and Hfe itself, werd” saspended on” 
‘the’ caprice of the veigning Emperor. Int such 
‘a.staté of things, if they had been governed by 
‘aworldly feeling, they would have renounced ' 
the name, with every appendage of Christiani-- 
Be ‘These ob§ervations are’ : licable, in all” 
tele ae the ae of this: chapter. - ii. 
they have * ‘any weight, no small’ ee of im- - 
‘portarice is attached! to doctrines which! have 
been. professed’ and maintained under every 
.circumstance of outward peril. When men 
are raised“up to. correct long established-error 
‘and abuse, to arouze their-féllow creatures 
from long ‘slumber, and give a new direction 
to the human mind, it is-a reasonable conclu- 
Sidn that they are ‘furnished, fron on‘high, to 
be ‘the organs of truth. "Especially, when i in 
St pion of combating established customs 
y cage rad Gate hited hope of 
ease’ and comfort; and stand ‘exposed 
tit, we riust ac cknow re, at least, . 
sittcerit} in the belie aioe s. hg 
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The Heniter Witt see, ‘hit tResd! hebiter tite 
‘applicable to those men who frst 
the doctrmes and jurisdictionsof the 
of Rome, The fortitude. of those men who. 


ared to oppose the practices of a formidable 
“commun ’ as been “a subject of 2 Be ation $-: 
“ahd considerme the trite: stances 
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which,they were, placed; théix doctrines claim. 
great respect... ry ff 32 Re oe ey, : Fg e J 
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It cannot, with reason,-be supposed, that any 
other consideration. than a sincere and ardent 
love of truth, could prompt them to,go against 
that formidable opposition which they «must 
meet, in the course which they had chosen. » If 
:they wished for. personal ease, they took the 
‘most effectual measure to deprive themselves 
_ of that. gratification.—Had they been: imfluenc- 
ed byzzclesire to; obtain riches, their measures, 
-were no better calculated to secure this object. 
“Wealth was principally engrossed by the estab- 
lished.Church. If-henor, hed been their aim, 
all places; of honor or profit were at the dis- _ 
posal of the Pope. ‘They could not be ignor- 
ant, that the, most,safe, and effectual way to 
-honor, would be «to court the favor of him, 
-who was the source of all Ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment ; and there is evidence, that some, of 
‘the reformers had yery flattering offers of 
Ecclesiastical .preferment, on condition that 
they «would return into the bosom of the 
Church. te 


‘Although thése circumstances will not all 
prove that those who began the ‘Reformation 
were infallible, yet certainly great respect is 
due to their persons.and doctrines. Moreover, 
if we consider with most of those writers, who 
have undertaken to explain the book of Reve- 
Jation, that.these persons were among the wite. 
“nesses whom Christ raised up, in perilous 
‘times, to bear testimony to the truth, the doc- 
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trines which they taught are entitled to greater 
regard than those of most uninspired men. In 
a word, the circumstances in which they were 
placed, and the effects which were produced, 
through their instrumentality, lead to the con- 
clusion that they were taught of God. 


The principal reformers were Luther, and — 
Melancthon, in Germany; Zuingle, Calvin, 
and Ecolampadius, in Switzerland; Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridiey, in England ; and Knox, 
who was a scholar of Calvin, in Scotland. 
These men were instrumental in effecting a 
revolution, the most important, in its conse- 
quences, of any that has ‘happened since the 
introduction of Christianity. It has had great 
influence on the state of science as well as 
religion. It has delivered the Church from. 
ignorance, and superstition; and given a new 
direction and spring to human inquiry. It 
will be a.useful employment to review the sen- 
timents of those persons who were instrumen- 
tal ‘in opening the eves of mankind, and of 
bringing the Church into its stsbrh shite, “4 
. T'wo points are here to be ‘considered: 
1- ‘What were the doctrines in dispute between 
the reformers and the Church of Rome ? 
2. ‘Were the reformers agreed, in doctrine, 
P : AGE TRS ‘ bk ie 
among themselves? » dike 

1, In regard to the first inquiry, it is admit- 
ted, that Luther's opposition to the Church 
Was, at first, excited, by observing the abuses 
which were practised in the scale of indulgen- 
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ces.. When he examined farther into: the 
reasons of this practice, he saw that it'was 
founded on a principle which is in direct op=. 
position to the spirit of the Gospel, that is, the 


; 


principle of merit in works. 


It is well known, that when the Reforma- 
- tion began, one of the capital errors. of the . 
: Catholic Church, was, that there. is, m. works, 
an intrinsic merit to obtain salvation. It Was » 
supposed, that, in some eminent saints, there 
was a superabundance of merit; or more than 
the individual needed: for his own ‘salvation. 
The deluded multitude were made to believe, 
that there was, in the Church, a treasure of 
merit ; and what one eminent saint possessed, 
more than: was: necessary for himself, might 
be applied: to the benefit of others.—It seems © 
to have been upon this absurd priticiple, that 
the Church: claimed: the right to’ grant indul- 
gence, and forgive sins. |’ BAX: Us 
Luther saw’ the: absurdity of this principle. | 
It: is evident, that he not only opposed’ the | 
practice of dispensing ‘pardon, and’ selling in- 
‘dulgence; but’ he also opposed: the principle 
on which: this_ right: was claimed, to’ wit, the | 
merit of good works: | alyir hah Megs Peta 
be (org vd aeECT: THISI MLSE ‘Te koe) oa 
A short time’after Luther had begun to | 
preach: the: reformed doctrine; Eckius, the’ 
Pope’s legate, challenged Carlostadt, the inti- 
mate friend of Luther, to dispute on the deep 
subject of free-will.’ They met at Leipsic : 
7 ae i re 1:32 Beat w 
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wid ‘Luther’ appeared, as the second of his 
friend.—In this dispute; Carlostadt maintain< 
ed;-that-since the fall, we have no ability (incli- 
nation} to godd, but what is derived from 

. divine Grace. Eckius asserted a native power 
of self-determining volition, to concur with, or 
resist, the -divine operations. “The former, 
representing the doctrines of the Reformation, 
was the advocate for the sovereignty of divine 
Grace ; the other maintained. the power and 

Merit of man, in his co-operation.* 


No Calvinist, at ‘the. present-day, more fully 
asserts the total moral depravity of mankind, 
and the necessity of divine influence, to renew 
them .to. holiness, than Carlostadt, and’ his 
friend-Luther. Indeed these two reformers 
appeared in the «lefence of those doctrines, 
which, in the fifth century, Augustin-had ex 
hibited against the Palagians and Semi-Palagi- 
ans. The same doctrines, for substance, cone 
stitute, at this day, the Calvinistic system. 
The Pope’s legate, on the other hand, was an 
advocate for the same sentiments which the 
Semi-Pelagians maintained. It appears, there- 
fore, oe the progress of the yt 
this became a point of separation. The Romish 
Church favored the opinion,: that there is, in. 
the creature, a self-determining power; and 
that he can either, co-operate with, or resist, 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, and make 
them ineffectual. ‘ 


- 


® by y e. Py . “ i is 
» The reformers believed the total inclination 
of the heart to sin; and that all which is good 


* Haweis’ Ch. Hist, of the Ref. page 22. 
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im man, is the effect of a divine influence.—- 
Dr. Haweis. asserts,* that the reformers, as”: 
appears by their conferences -at ‘Marpurg, . 
were agreed in the following doctrines: “-. 
“1. Of God’s eternal purpose and predesti- - 
nation of an‘ elect people, and'those compara- - 

tively few, ordained to-life and glory 2 - 


“2, ‘That man had Jost alk ability to do © 
good, and was in his nature, as fallen, only in-- 
clined to evil :. 5) Valen A. 


“ 3. ‘That nothing ever did, or can, alter this. - 
propensity of the heart, but the Holy Ghost, 
by his own immediate agency-upon the souls - 
of men : : BSS 


. “4, That a sinner is, and can be, justified 
by faith only’; and this not of himself, being - 
unable either to comprehend or receive ‘the 
things that be of the Spirit of God ; and there- 
fore the faith itself must be the gift of God: 


«5. That in the creature there is no merit, - 
nor ‘can be—From first to'Jast, a sinner must - 
be saved by Graces - 4 a 

«6, That. the vicarious atonemertt, ‘by the ~ 
one oblation ‘of Jésus Christ upon the cross, - 
is effectual, not for the many called, but for: 
the few chosen.” itl 

The decrees of the council of Trent will 
prove, that the reformers separated: from: tire-~ 


*Eccls, His, of the Ref. page 44+. 
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Church of Rome, on account of doctrine as 
well as abusive practices. That council was 
assembled in the year of our Lord 1545, to 
‘settle the disputes. between the Catholic Church 
and the reformers ; and to establish the doc- 
-trines' of that’ Gherch. ' ' Among other things, 
that council denounced a curse on all who 
afirm that works, done before justification, im 
what way soeyer they are done, are properly 
eee and eserve the displeasure of God. 


acai .- If any shall say, the ungodly ag 
justified by faith only; and that it ds,. 
means, necessary for them to prepare, and fd 
pose themselves, by the motion of their own 
‘wills ; 3 Jet such.an one be accursed, etsat 


P “ Tf, any man shail affirm, nner Grace of 
Jussiigation does not accrue to any, but to. those 
who are predestinated unto life ; and that. all 
the rest are called indeed, but do not receive 
CtRte BP account of. theirbeing predestinated 
to evil; Jet such an one be te 
ic rtd Eh ag 

- st Uany shall afirm, that the man.aeho. is 
once justified, cannot then ni the. agar 
lose Grace, and consequently that he he 
falls and. sins, was never. ele justified ;. let 
such an one be Mounds 6 eee, alias 

qe vy 

sah tis Sranenestbet the doctrines 0 

Pg were condemned in this. council ; and 
t those ywhich, the council endeavored to 

Saablie cwere, included in the Pelagian and 


wey 4. Toplady. 
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Sémi-Pelagian system... They denied thene:.__ 
cessity of a special influence of the Holy Ghost; 
predestination, ‘and: the~final perseverance of” 
all believers ; and, inopposition to the reform:- _ 


ers, they asserted the merit.of works. .. © 


We have~ exhibited; from *Haweis,'a sum-: 
mary of the reformed doctrines. ‘ He asserts}. 
that this appears, from~ their conferences» 
at Marpurg, to have» been their system of 
belief. . ere we 


2. We are to consider, whether they were: 
agreed in-this doctrine. .This will -be admit 
ted, by all, to have been the system which | 
Caivin taught ; butit appears to. be a prevail- 
ing opinion, that this was peculiar to ‘Calvin,.. 
and that the .other reformers did not harmo- . 
nize with him. :.Perhaps such an opinion has 
prevailed, by the circumstance -that.ithas gone. _ 
im Calvin’s name... 


It is true, there was a: division between the. 
Lutheran and Calvinistic Churches ; -but this 
was not, at first, a division on the ground of 
doctrine, but-the nature of the Eucharist. The 
Lutherans supposed, that those who received 
the bread “and wine’ in « the’>Euchatist,: did’ 
receivé the‘ real: body “and blood. of Christ ; 
while the-Calvinists considered thein as sym--. 
bols only, calculated to bring to ‘remembrance 
the body of Christ broken, and:his’ blood shed 
for the remission of sins... After the Reforma+ 
tion had made considerable‘ progress, ‘and the 
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i stant Chrarch Saabecte a ecieaenb, 
eee the Lutherans. did. not assent to all 
the. doctrines of, pine but at first they 
were agreed, ite bag aly Hatateias! 4 


_. The.reformers had’ a conference at Mar- 
PUB as observed: before. _ It was.in the year 

1529. Those who met, were Luther and 
Melancthan,the(amman. reformers; and Zuin- 
gle and Ecolampadius, of Switzerland. Zuin- 
gle was at first charged with Heresy by Lu- 
ther, respecting the divinity of Christ, the effi- 
cacy of the divine word, original med some - 
ine points. of doctrine. 


Dr. Mosheim infoute us, that, Zuingle clear- 
éd himself with.the most triumphantevidence ; 
and in. such-a manner as appeared entirely 
satisfactory to Luther. “The same author con- 
siders the dissension respecting. the manner of 
Christ’s presence in the Eucharist, as the pro- 
r and. only ground: of separation between 
A md Calvinists: Bes40.4 
ts pure: ad 4¥o aR “Oe: ity iF edie 
ve already, produced. evi 
serene formers were agreed-in. the belief 
that, by the apostaey, all mankind are involved 
in sin;; that they have losti the inclination-to 
choose holiness,- and are wholly inclined to 
evil... No. one doubts that the aA 
Genevanreformers, Zuingle, Galvin, and Bi 
taught..this doctrine. . As little can we doub: 
that- Luther, - -Carlostadt,. and. Melanctl on; 
taught thecsame... This appears, as we ave: 
seen, from the conference at Marpurg; and 
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also from. the ne ao ‘between Eckius,. the the 
Pope’ s Tegate, and Luther. he ania a 
._ We have observed, that. the Seabee re- 
formers in England, were: Cranmer, Latimer, 
and Ridley. These, wit others’ assocjated 
with them, drew up the. thirty-nine Aselenep 
the reign of Edward VI. about the year 

Lord 15350. The reader will age ect, hae 
those articles are continued to this d ay; as-t é 
faith of the English Church. If they are not 
a representation of the doctrines now taught 
in that Church, they prove, beyond dispute, 
what were the BORNE of: the Aeaets) re 
formers. . 


‘The tenth article proves, ,that pple with 
Calvin, and the other reformers, respecting 
ghepraeitee and the necessity of divine influence. 

“The condition .of man, after the fall of 
Adam, i is such, that he cannot turn and pre- 
pare himself, ‘by his own natural:strength, and 
good works, to faith: wherefore we have. no 
power to » do good works, pleasant to God, 
without the Grace of God,.by Christ, prevent- 
ing us, that we may. havea good will ; and mor ke 
sis with us, when we have that good will.” + 

ie , the second article, they assert the divinity 
sus. ‘Christ, in connection with the: design 
is atonement,’ in which they declare their 
a in the | doctrine of original sin.— The 
Godhead and manhood’ were joined together 
i one-person, never to be divided; whereof is 
one Christ, very God and very man, who truly 


.:. 
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suffered, was dead, and buried, to reconcile his =. 
Father to us; and to be a sacrifice, not only 
for original guilt, but‘also for actual sins.” °” 


: ARES FRRe ea | F; 2 
- It ‘is “manifest, that the’ reformers “were - 
agreed respecting the ground of a sinner’s jus- | 
tification, a 9 nce with Ged. No one 
will doubt ‘that Calvin, with his associates, im 
the Helvetic Church, believed that a sinner is | 
justified only by the’ meritorious righteousness 
of Christ, receivéd by faith ; and that this faith © 
is the gift of God.—The second_article of the . 
Church of Englarid, before yen Sea 
this was the’ faith ‘of the’ English reformers. 
Did ‘Luther and his ‘associates in Germany, 
believe the same? It appears that they did; . 
and, as we haye seen, this was one point, on 
which it became necessary to separate from 
the Church:of Rome. _ ‘y 
~ Dr. Mosheim intimates, that the Antinomi- ~ 
an sentiment arose from Luther’s denying any 
merit'in good works. It should be remem-= - 
bered, that Mosheim was-a Lutheran of 2 
different stamp from this great reformer. He - 
has given us intimation of this.* ~The truth . 
is, the Antinomian sentiment was an abuse of - 
Luther’s doctrine. .He says, “‘ While Luther 
was insisting upon the necessity of imprinting 
deeply upon the’ minds of people, that doc- 
trine of the Gospel which represents Christ’s ~ 
merits as the source of salvation ;_ and while 
he was eagerly employed in ‘censuring and re- 


‘* Ecc. His’ Vok IV. page 303, ~: 
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futing the Popish Doctors, who mixed the law 
and the Gospel together; and represented 
eternal happiness as the fruit of legal o bai 
ence ; a-fanatic arose who abused his doctrine, 
by overstraining it; and thus pened _a_ field. 
for the most dangerous errors.” |The érrors: 
to which he refers, were the Antinomian. The: 
translator of Mosheim, in a note tells us, that. 

_ Luther carried the doctrine of justification by 
faith to such an. excessive length, as seemed,. 
though perhaps contrary to his intention, to 
derogate not only from the necessity of ‘godd. 
works, but even from their obligation and im-, 
portance. He would not allow them to. be’ 
considered either as the condition or means of 

salvation, nor even as a preparation for recety- 
ing it.* Whether the writers here quoted 
speak in terms of approbation or not, when 
they exhibit the doctrines of the Reformation, 
does not affect the present subject of inquiry. 
Their testimony is all we want ; and that goes, 
to prove that all the reformers believed and 
taught the. same system of doctrine, which is 
the same with that which is now-called the 
Calvinistic system. - ipa histhrak | Addie ih 


‘ 
ele 


There is no doubt, in the minds of people at 
this day, that Calvin. was a believer inthe doc~ - 
trine of predestination; or that God, of hi 
mere pleasure, chose some of the human race 

to everlasting life; and that those who were 


chosen, from. etemity, he calls in. time, to 
the praise “OF he glory of his Grace. Te is. 


* Eccl. Hist. Vol. IV. page 324, 
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_ probable, that many now believe this. doctrine 
_, to have been peculiar to Calvin’; and some 

“epresent it.as originating with him. 
| ie! seventetndhaHiele “OF the’ Church’ of 

England proves, that the English reformers. 

and Calvin were agreed in regard to this doc- 

triné ; and it is now, ostensibly at. least, the 
_faith of the English. Church. 


_. “Predestination to lifé is the everlasting 
purpose of God, whereby (before the founda- 
tions of the world were laid) he hath constant- 
ly decreed, by his counsel, to deliver, from 
curse and damnation, those whom he had chos- 
en, in Christ, out of mankind ; and to. bring: 
them, by. Christ;:to everlasting salvation, as 
vessels made to honor: Wherefore they, 

which be endued with so excellent a benefit 

from. God, be.called, according to God’s pur- 
pose, by his Spirit, working in due season.” 
They further say, that “ they esteem this a 
comfortable doctrine to the godly.” ' 


Dr. Maclaine, thé translator of Mosheim, 
had no doubt that. Luther was a believer in the 
doctrine of predestination, no less than Calvin. .. 
He says, “The doctrines of absolute predes- 
tination, irresistible grace, and human impo- 

_tence, were never carried to a more-excessive 

_Jength,!.or maintained witha more viralent 
obstinacy, by anydivine, than they were by 

_ Lather : but in these times, he has very few 

“followers, in this respect, even among those. 
that bear his name.” 
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*Tf any further proof be necessary, we have _ 
~Luther’s own words,-in his reply to Erasmus, — 
which will best exhibit his views. Erasmus. 
attacked him, on the’ doctrines..of predestina- 
tion and grace. He brought the same objec- 
tion which has been often alledged against 
‘these doctrines, that if true, they: are. useless, 
and of eyil tendency: because they open a. 
door to ungodliness, discourage mankind, and 
take away motives of amendment. “Luther, | 
in reply, says, ‘ Still you urge, where is either 
the necessity or utility of preaching predesti- 
nation ? God himself teaches it, and com- 
mands us. to teach it; and*that’ is answer 
enough. Weare. not to arraign the ‘Deity, 
and bring the motives of his will to the test of 
-human. scrutiny.; but simply to receive both — 
him and it. I-will venture to.assign, over and 
above, two very important reasons, for the | 
‘humiliation of our pride, arid the -manifesta- . 
tion of divine. Grace. “God hath assuredly 
promised his favors to the truly humble. By 
the truly humble; Inmean those who are endu- 
ed with repentance, and despair of ‘saving 
themselves: For a man can never be said to 
be truly penitent and humble, till:she’ is ‘made 
to know that his salvation isnot suspended, in _ 
any measure, on his own strength, endeavors, 
free will, or works ; but entirely depends on 
the free pleasure, purpose, determination and — 
efficacy, of another, even of God. For the 
elect’s sake, therefore, these doctrines are to 
be preached, that the chosen. of God, being 
humbled, with the knowledge of. his truth, 
self-emptied, and sunk into:nothing, as it were, 
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in his presence, may be saved, by Christ, with 
7. TK S Ot é 





eternal gl Se ee Vie ah ales tock 

‘Tt wot Ma be easy to produce other evidence, 
were it necessary, that the reformers. were 
united in that system of doctrine which is now 
called orthodox... We have their own testimo- 
~ ny for-proof. What is now called the Calvin- 
istic scheme, was common to them all ; and 
they separated from the Church of Rome, on 
account of doctrines which they deemed erro- 
néous, as well as practices which were absurd 
and abusive. They considered a belief of 
these doctrines to be essential to Christians. 
On any other principle, their.conduct was per- 
fectly unaccountable ; for in the defence of 
these, they, at least, exposed themselves to the 
loss of every worldly comfort. ‘They volun- 
tarily embarked in a cause, which presented to. 
them a prospect of the greatest temporal evils. 
The fate of Huss and Jerome, their unsuccess- 
ful predecessors, was fresh ia remembrance ; . 
and Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Knox, had little less than the same 
fate to apprehend. When an Englishman casts 
his “eye over the orthodox. articles. of his 
Church, and: recollects, that for the sake, and 
in defence of these doctrines, the excellent 
Cranmer, with many others, suffered. the 
flames of martyrdom, it must be deeply im- 
pressed upon his mind, that there was a time 
when these doctrines were thought to be essen- 


tial, and were highly. prized. This, it may be 


; 


thought, if nothin g else, would: inspire. him 
; now ae ; ; C : 
c * Haweis? Hist. Ref. page q8. 0 
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with respect for a system ofdoctrines,for which 
his ancestors contended in so great peril. ' 


en A ‘ 


Although the first reformers were agreed in 
doctrine, it is admitted that the Lutherans 
soon relinquished some points which their ™ 
leader urged with zeal and determination: No ' 
sooner was Luther dead, than some, who pro- ’ 

_fessed to be his followers, manifested a par- 
tiality for the Semi-Pelagian doctrine of co-ope- ° 
ration, or predetermining power in the will, - 
to comply with, or resist, the influences of 
“the Spirit. GTO ide te 

Dr. Mosheim was a modern ‘Lutheran ; 
and when he speaks of the change which’ the 
system had undergone, he considers it'as being 
“improved and perfected by time and experi- 
ence.” Not every one, however, will agree 
with this learned historian, that modern Lu: 
theranism is an improvement ; and all will ° 
not admit the justness of his reasoning, that 
time and’experience will necessarily perfect a 
system of religious truth.—Those arts and 
sciences, the knowledge of which depends 
wholly on successive efforts of the human 
mind, receive improvement by time ; but this 
maxim will not apply to the knowledge of 
divine truth. The progress here, is not the 
same.—They, who believe thé necessity’ of 

-divine influence, in order that men may know, — 
believe, and practise, the truth 4s it isin Jesus, 

' will not suppose that one age is necessarily 

wiser than that. which preceded. The natur- 
uM 


~? s 
. =—_emere $e 
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al man receiveth not the things of the Spirit, 
- neither doth he know them, for they are spir- 
ityally discerned : but if any man will do the 
. will of God, or:has the disposition to receive 
_ and obey: the truth, he shall know the doe- 
trine.—We. are told, that the-great truths, 
which appertain to the kingdom-of Heaven, 
; are hidden from the wise and. prudent, and 
, revealed unto babes. It is not the case, in re- 
ligion, that children always begin where their 
ptous. fathers - left: off, improve:upon their 
knowledge, and press on towards perfection, 
..So far from this, they often want the disposi- 
_ tion which prompted their fathers to search 
_ the Scriptures ; and without a. lively sense of 
the. weight and importance of divine truth, 
_™men cannot-make progress in religious knowl- 
edge. As it respects the knowledge of Scrip- 
ture, mankind more frequently go back than 
forward. ‘There have been certain periods, 
in which we find them awakened from inat- 
tention and slumber. Influenced by a. desire 
to know.and be conformed to the truth, they 
have pushed -their inquiries into the ‘doctrines 
of the Gospel, and acquired great.:knowledge 
in a little time. -At those..seasens, when at- 
tention has been awake, .we -find them to pos- 
sess clear and connected views of Gospel 
truth. In.short, they’ are taught by the in- 
fluence of that) Spirit, which leads. into. all 
truth ; and made to discern the things of the 
‘Spirit. rom these times of special attention, - 
they, go back instead of forward, .a int 
-ofinquiry..subsides. ‘Sentiments and morals 
undergo.a change’indeed, though not, as some 
suppose, for the better, but for the worse. 
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If time and experience necessarily perfect 


‘tlie knowledge of religious truth, we, at this - 


day, must be vastly superior,’in this--respect, 


to the reformers ; or evén-to the’ fathers of | 


New-England.. The ‘fact, however, will-not 


justify such a conclusiom - Improvements have 


been made in regard ‘to the ornaments’of style ; - 


but in the knowledge.of Scripture, they*wére. 
our superiors. Those; who read for-the’sake 
of a decorated style, will not ‘be:amused by 
the writings of ‘the reformers, or the: puritan 
fathers of New-England ; but those who wish 
for religious knowledge, will find.a real and 
solid treasure. They are, without ornament, 
full of evangelical imstruction.~ 


Those who believe that religion is revived — 


from darkness and declension, by the special 


influence of the Holy. Ghost, and that God ° 


builds up his spiritual kingdom by raising up 


and furnishing instruments suited to that end, - 


"will be led to conclude that the reformers were 
furnished to bear testimony to the truth. ‘They 


will be more especially inclined to this belief,, | 


from that long darkness and stupidity which. 
preceded the:Reformation. 


This appears to have been one of those peri- 
ods, when it was necessary that God should 
make a special manifestation of his. Grace. 
Here was need of a peculiar interposition, to 
chéck the powers of darkness, and raise up 
mankind from confirmed stupidity, and de- 
liver a pure Church from the dominion of 


satan.—It is manifest, from the issue, that - 


~ 


~ 
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the reformers were the chosen instruments to 
effect this great change, in the religious state 
of the world. We have therefore great rea- 
son to conclude, that they were furnished, 
from above, for the important work which was 
assigned to them.—Though they are not to 
be regarded as oracles, yet, according to the 
peculiar circumstances which attended them, 
and the important revolution which was effect- 
ed by their instrumentality, their persons and 
sentiments are entitled to-much respect.. 

7 rm 
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Revival of the ancient Heresies after the 
Reformation. 


Section I. &t cr oat 


wes Bit ‘ Fee oo oi 
ly the preceding chapter, it was observed, 
that the course of religion is more frequently 
retrograde than direct ; That is, we do not 
find whole communities in one age, improv- 
ing, upon the inquiries. of those who went be- 
fore them, .in knowledge and virtue. Instead 
of going on towards perfection, they leave the 
‘path in which their fathers walked, and divide 
sinto sects and parties. So strong is the bias 
to error, that we need outward trials to drive 


peers it 
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us to our duty. . When individuals are placed 
in cir¢umstances-of ease, they bepin:to be un--.’ 
mindful of their best interest ; and forsake the 
God of thetr’ fathers... Resolutions, which’ 
were adopted in thé season of trial and alarm, 
become weak: and: ineffectual when the trial 
is:removed. . The observation -holds- good,- 
and it is abundantly verified, in the religious 
state of- communities. -- Whilé they feel’ the 
pressure of outward calamity;-they keep their 
true interest: in- view. Opposition serves to 
consolidate‘their unions: and-trial makes them 
labor after and prfize the truth.—- When oppo-: 
sitton and trial are removed, they: become “in- 
different to the truth :: and sects and divisions 
are the melancholy consequences which result 
from a:state of luke-warmmess and indilfer-., 
ened. 


The first reformers felt, that) they were- 
contending for the faith which was once de- 
livered-to :the saints. » While theywere per-' 
secuted, this faith was to them a centre and 
‘bond: of union; but when they. were setiled 
down-in a:quiet state; the’doctrines, for which 
they had contended, no longer had thisseffect. 
Orit is perhaps more natural to s.*ppose, thi t 
while the Reformation was yet but weak, and 
those engaged: in the. cause were exposed to 
persecution, but few, if any, would engage 
in it, except those who were willing to hazard 
ease, fortune, and even life, in the cause of 
truth. .When it had acquired strength and 
stability, and those who joined in. it were no 
M2 


.? 
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longer cad to. those rewiialls it em- 
braced persons whose views and ere were 
different from those which ; actuated the first 
reformers. | Other motives, be: 
of truth, would now engage many ‘to stand on 
the side of | the Protestant cause. _ hae. ' 
deh y yhiebtjn: : 3: Daw 

sid though: the first reformers, were united 
in the orthodox faith ; that. nddly they. all. _ad- 
mitted that salvation is wholly the oliecd of 
free Grace; yet other,sentiments appeared, 
soon after the religious peace, concluded at 
Augsburg, in 1553.. By this peace, the re- 
formed Church was established. 

Pei ; donta i 

The reader adil sabia) that peal pf 
which have separated from the body of pro- 
fessing Christians, on account of a different 
opinion respecting the forms of worship, or of 
Gospel, institutions, are not noticed | in this 
treatise : Likewise, slight and immaterial dif 
ferences in. doctrine are omitted. It is intend- 
edito keep in view those doctrines which are 
immediately connected with, and point .out 
the way of acceptance with. God. We We shail 
bring senttments into view, which were con- 
sidered to be Heresy in the primitive times, 
and treated accordingly, without {ee es 
condemning the mode in which. su 
_ Heretics were treated. The reader wi 
whether they are. ingoonabla 0, +R cho 
or not. . e togreg 

15 Seats 

After the death ‘of f Luther, chore was a 

manifest disposition to dissent from doctrines 
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which he maintained. _ Individuals arose in 
succession, who suggested, that in the. re- 
generation of the soul, it performed some 


: 24 tis F: ie o** a8 oe Fe sel yrite : ‘ 
part : that though divine influence is neces- 


sary to turn men to God ; yet there is, in the 


creature, some power to aid in this work; a 
self-determining volition, that men might co- 
operate with the influences of the Spirit, or re- 

: GUYS Tos Le SM ie ee 
sist and render them ineffectual, ‘The reader 
will, in this, perceive a near resemblance with 
the doctrine of the Semi-Pelagians, While 
the reformed Church was struggling with a 
formidable enemy, and its members could 
promise themselves but little of worldly com- 
fort, they appear to have been reconciled to 
the idea of entire dependence upon God to 
work in them that which is good. They ap- 
pear to have taken refuge in this trath, and to 
have drawn consolation from it, while it was 
with them a time of distress. Those who 
strictly adhered to thé sentiments of Luther, 
and his companions, in the Reformation, were 
often called to combat with those opinions 
which began to appear soon after the Protestant 


Church was established. pace ana a 


_ It was about fifty years after the Reforma- 
tion began, that the Unitarian scheme ya8 
revived, Individuals had indeed appeared a 
an earlier date, who, denied, the, divinity of 
Jesus Christ. Servetus, whose fate is. well 
known to those who have attended to the his- 
tory of those times, besides: other , peculiar 
and extraordinary sentiments, was an ‘Uni- 
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tarian.* He.was imprisoned at. Vienna; but - 
escaping from thence, and: passing through 
Switzerland, he. was .apprehended, it. is said; 
by the instigation.of ‘Calvin.—An accusation 
of blasphemy .was laid in against him, before 
the magistrates of Geneva: _ He was tried, and 
condemned, as an obstinate Heretic, and com- 
mitted to the flames. This instance of per- 
secution affords melancholy proof of that ex- 
cess to which the best of men may go, when - 
their zeal overpowers their better judgment. 
Besides this instance of violence, yg ae 
ter which writers in general give to: Calvin, is - 
that of a learned, ingenious, and-amiable man, 
This, however, casts a shade over a chafacter; 
which is otherwise fair ‘and. irrepreachable. 
Those who now disapprove of the’sentiments 
of Servetus, must condemn the, measures that 
were adopted to suppress them.: -Reason anck 
argument, drawn from Scripture, that fountain 
of light, are the’ only suitable weepons for the 
defence of truth ; and these are the weapons, 
which, in the issue, are most successful. | 
/ 

About the year of our Lord 1550,:the Unit 
tarian doctrine first appeared in Italy. Lailius 
Socinus was the first who revived this Heresy, 
which was afterwards matured, and reduced 
toa system, by Faustus Socinus, who was a 
near relation of Lzlius,—According to the ac- 
count which Dr. Mosheim has given, they 
held secret assemblies in Italy ; but their de- 


* Let it, once for all, suffice, that the facts stated in 


this chapter are principally taken from Mosheim and 
Gregory, : 
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sign was divulged, and their. meetings dis-: 
covered, by the temerity and imprudence of 
one of their associates. Two of them were 
apprehended, and put to death, while the .rest 
took refuge in Switzerland and Germany. 
Socinus, after wandering through various 
countries, settled. at length in Poland. It .is 
further stated, by the same writer, that the 
Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinists, united. 
their most vigorous exertions to suppress those 
who denied the divinity of Christ, and a Trin- 
ity of persons in the Godhead. “Those, there- 
fore, who were of this sentiment, retired into 
Poland, from this persuasion, that in-a coun- 
try, whose inhabitants were’ passionately fond 
of freedom, religious liberty could not fail. to 
find arefuge.—We may consider that Poland 

was the seatof this revived Heresy, which, 
from thence, has been spreading over Europe 
and America. ; ae <i, 

_. They lived in peace, while they kept their. 
peculiar doctrines concealed: but having se- 
cured the favor of certain noble and opulent 
families, they began, says Mosheim, to act 
with more spirit ; and .even. to declare, in an 
open manner, their opposition to certain, doc- 

-trines, which -were generally received among 
Christians.. Hence arose violent contests be- 
tween them, and the reformed’ Churches, with 
which they had been principally connected. 
These dissentions drew the attention of.the 

overnment, and occasioned, in the year 1565, 
va resolution of the Diet of Patrikow, ordering 


the innovators to separate themselves from 
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the Churches already mentioned, and to form 
a.distinct congregation or sect. 


Hitherto they had not carried matters so é 
far as they did afterwards’; for they professed 
chiefly the Arian doctrine respecting the char- 
acter of Christ andithe Hily Ghdst.’ By the 
zeal and dexterity of. Faustus Socinus, their 
sentiments were carried to a greater apparent 
distance from:the prevailing orthodox creed, - 
than those-of the ancient Arians. 


From that time, they have been,:and still . 
are; known by: the- name: of Socinians.—Al- 
though-they admit the-authority of Scripture ; 
yet they maintain; -that. all. its doctrines and 
Institutions~ are to be explained ina manner 
conformable with human reason; and of 
course, what: cannot be reduced to a level ~ 
with:reason, is rejected. 


Respecting Jésus Christ, they say that he 
was an extraordinary person, born of the Vir- 
gin Mary ; that God translated him to Heay- 
en, by that portion of his power, which is 
called the Holy Ghost ; and having instructed 
him fully there,- in the knowledge: of “his 
counsels and will,’sent» him-again into: this 
world, to publish ‘to. mankind a new rule of 
life, more excellent than that under which 
they had formerly lived ; to propagate divine 
truth, by his ministry ; and: to confirm. it by _ 
his death... . 


_ They confine their rales of morality amd 
“vartue-to the -external. actions of men, deny 
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‘the necessity of a’ divine influence upon the , 
‘heart, and that any thing was effected, by the 
. death of Christ, but a confirmation of his doc- 

-trine.¥ This sect has been spreading over 
Europe ; and appearances .indicate its progress 

.in the United. States. Haws 


“Perhaps modern Socinians ‘do not express 
‘their views by the Same terms, which their 
. predecessors used ; and there may be some 
-small.variation in their. real» sentiments. ; 

though it is believed that the system:is mate- 
rially the same. [tis certain, that’ they have 
the same basis. Modern Socinians: deny a 
Trinity of persons inthe Godhead ;::and some 
of them entertain far more. degrading senti- _ 
. ments respecting the character of Christ, than _ 
_ those of the sixteenth century. It is certain, 
that some persons, of eminence among them, 
have denied the, plenary: inspiration of the 
Scriptures ; and under the plausible pretext 
of being rational Christians, they intend, .no 
. doubt, to: bring the: truths of Scripture to a 
-Jevel with their own reason. This is a sum-~- 
. mary and certain -way to evade the authority 
_of revealed truth:—Whethermodern Socinians . 
_ openly deny the necessity of ‘dive influence 
or not, their-general system of doctrine. im- 
plies, that .such- influence, from above, is not 
necessary, at least in the-sense which the re- 
formers and Christians in general have con- 
~Ceiveds:, .» 


** Mosheim, Cent. 16. 
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“Before we dismiss this part of the subject, 
arid while the Socinian doctrine is immediate- 
ly within our view, let the reader pause, and 
consult those general impressions which he 
has received respecting the Gospel. Let him 
see if he have not ever entertained the idea, 
that it rests on a foundation essentially and 
entirely different from the systems of the an- 
cient philosophers. The inquiry here, is not, 

_whether its morality is more pure, or whether 
it comes from a more certain source ; but 
whether, as a system, it is not different, in its 
whole structure, from those plans which men, 
who have not been favored with a revelation 
from Heaven, have devised. Do we obtain 
nothing more by the Gospel, with all that. 
solemnity, and those manifestations of divine 
glory with which it is introduced, than this 
merely, that we have a system of morality a 
little ‘more pure than mankind could obtain 
without this divine interposition? Have we 
not conceived, that it reveals a way of accept- 
ance with God, not to say different from any_ 
which human wisdom has devised, but a way 
which human wisdom never could devise ? 


Then let the reader inquire, whether the ° 
Socinian doctrine rests on any foundation dif- 
ferent from the opinions of the philosophers ? 
Does it propose any way to secure the favor 
of God, and the happiness of Heaven, which 
they could not, st in fact which’ they did 
not, propose? Does it not strike out every 
thing which has generally been supposed to 
make the Gospel a distinct dispensation, and 
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reduce ittoa mere system of moral philoso- 
phy? Does it not indeed take away that, 
which makes the Gospel a scheme of Grace, 
and worthy of all acceptation? Does it com- 
port with that sense of fitness which God has 
himself implanted in us, that he should insti- 
tute a worship for his chosen people, consist- 
ing, in a great part, of sacrifices which obyi- 
ously point to an atonement for sin, and which 
were calculated to leave on the mind a deep 
sense of the necessity of a propitiation ; that 
a Savior should be announced as the person. . 
who was typified in his various offices ; that. 
Prophets should be inspired, and sent to de- 
scribe his person and work’ and to comfort 
the Church with the prospect of deliverance 
by him-——can we suppose such a multitude and 
variety of ceremonies, so many divine mani- 
festations, and the inspiration of so many 
Prophets to prepare the Church for the mission. 
of Jesus Christ, if, when he came, he accom- 
plished no more, than to exhibit in a clearer 
light that law of nature which was already. 
written upon the heart? Do Socinians main- 
tain, that all which was effected by the death 
of Christ, was.a confirmation of his doctrine ? 
Then it is manifest, that the practice of virtue 
is, in their view, the procuring cause of the. 
fayor of God, and the happiness of Heaven. 
This is the basis of their doctrine. The moral 
systems of the philosophers rested on the same 
foundation. Therefore, let it be repeated, 
Christianity, in their view, does not diffir, in 
any essential article, from the systems which 
N 
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’ gvithout’ any divine illumination, have 
ited. | “ft 


—— 
ee , 
mien 


If it'should be urged, that the morality of _ 
the’ Gospel is more pure than that of Epictetus, 
Seneca, or Plato ; this, when granted, will 
prove no’ more than a circums' intial differ- 
ence, or a difference in degree. “Still the gen-_ 
etal plan is the same. ‘All propose the same 
wey to obtain the favor of God.— One system 
of morality may be more pure than another : 
butif the ground werk -of both be the same 5. 
ifboth propose moral virtue as the procuring 
cause of salvation, they differ in no essential 

joint. Some of the philosophers taught a 
system of rules and duties which approached 
nearer to the purity of Christian morality than 
others. ‘They were not agreed among them- 
sélves respecting the nature of virtue : but in. 
this they were agreed, that they exhibited no 
other way, but the practice of virtue, to obtain. 
the happiness of Heaven ; therefore they never 
taught how offenders might be reinstated in 
the forfeited favor of their Creator. Chris- 
tians in general have supposed, that it svas the 
principal glory of the Gospel, to reveal a way 
in which those, who are children of wrath, 
may be restored to that favor which they have 
lost ; and that this is a way of pardon and life, 
which is consistent with the perfect exercise 
of divine justice. It has been generally sup- 
posed, that this makes the Gospel essentially 
different from every human plan ; and that it 
was beyond the reach of human wisdom, to 
devise a way of salvation, for sinners, which 





will. be safe for them, and honorable to. God. 
This lays a new foundation for faith and hope. 
- 4 ance oe = — mest teers anf. 

_ If the Socinian doctrine propose no. other 
‘way to obtain future happiness, than that 
which the philosophers of the heathen wor 
had taught, it is exceedingly evident, that it 
takes fron: the Gospel that which distinguishes 
it from every other system.- It changes the 
whole. structure of evangelical truth: ; and 
therefore it must, in the general estimation, he 
deemed a Heresy. bedinn any esabe sos 

“We have seen, thatthe “doctrines of te 

Reformation were wholly different from those 
of Socinians. Those men, whose memory 
is still precious to the friends of evangelical 
truth, who dared, in circumstances of the 
greatest peril, to expose the enormous efrors 
of the Romish Church, were Trinitariang. 
They adhered. strictly to the doctrines of 
“pone ; and for these doctrines, they earnest- 

ly contended. Sf faporeee aati pe 

It is admitted, that the Socinian doctrine 
appeared soon after the Reformation ; but 
while the reformers were contending with the 

Church of Rome, and felt the pressure of a 
powerful opposition, this doctrine did not ap- 
pear. When it was divulged, it was consider- 
ed and treated as a dangerous Heresy. We 
would not be understood to approve of that 
severity with which some of the earliest So- 
cinians were treated, This persecuting spirit 
affords a melancholy proof of %1man. imper- 
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fection. Our present object is to exhibit the 
views which Christians, in general, entertain- 
ed at that time, respecting this doctrine. Those, 


‘who first openly declared their belief in this 
sentiment, about the year 1550, were obliged 
to make their escape. “Fwo of them were ap- 
prehended, and put to death ; and the others 
took refuge in Poland. Though they were 
not persecuted there as criminals, yetthey were 
excluded from the fellowship of the reformed 
Churches. By aresolution of the Diet, those 
innovators were ordered to separate from oth- 
er Christians, and form a separate congre- 
gation. : 





From these facts, the conclusion is unavoid- 
able, that at the time of which we are treat- 
‘Ing, sentiment was considered an indispensa- 
ble term of Christian fellowship ; that those 
who denied the divinity of Christ, were ac- 
counted Heretics ; and Christians, in general, 
elt themselves bound to withdraw religious 
fellowship from them. 


The reader will recollect, that this was not 
ihe first appearance of the Unitarian doctrine. 
From the time before mentioned, to the pres- 
ent, it has been known by the name of Socini- 
anism, from Socinus, who, after the Reforma- 
tion, was the principal agent, in arranging these 
sentiments into a system, and forming a sect 
of Unitarians. It is a revival of the doctirne 
‘of the Ebionites, who were Jewish Unitarians 
jn the primitive ages. It was noticed before, 
that while tht Socinians pretend to receive the 
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Scriptures as a revelation from God, “they 
Bring them to a level with human reason. The 
Ebionites rejected those parts of Scripture 
which they could not explain in conformity 
with their peculiar scheme. They did not re+ 
céive all the Epistles of St. Paul. In the 
Gentile Church, Diodotus and Paul of Samo- ~ 
sata were excommunicated. for similar doc= 
trines.. hl abil sels ee Ph kA ALS, 

Some of the companions of Socinus, at first, 
embraced the Arian scheme. It will be recol- 
lected, that this was condemned, as a Heresy, 
by the Council of Nice, which was composed 
ef a vast assembly of Ecclesiastics from ‘ali 
parts of the Christian world. That assembly 
considered, that those, who denied the Deity 
of Christ, had forfeited the character and 
privileges of Christians : for it was decreed, 
that they should not be received to the fellow- 
ship of the Church, even though they had re- 
nounced their errors, until they were’ re- 
baptized. oth Se . 


Riisio a : 


Lest it should be thought that we are lay! 
ing too great stress on the opinions of meri,. 
let the reader bear in mind, that our object i 
to shew what were the doctrines of the primi+ 
tive and reformed Churches, and what weré 
the views which they entertained respecting 
the Unitarian and other schemes of’ doctrine 
which differed essentially from the conimon 
belief. The opinions of the primitive Chris+ 
tians, and of the reformers, should peo no 
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more weight, in our estimation, than those of 
any uninspired men. of similar character, and 
placed in similar circumstances. We main- 
tain, however, that such were the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed, that 
we must give credit to their sincerity. They 
were not influenced, in their religious choice, 
by the desire of popularity, or worldly ease : 
for had they been governed by such motives, 
they would have made a different choice ; and 
their religion exposed them too much to per- 
secution, to have it supposed they would vol- 
untarily embrace a lie. They would not suf- 
fer such outward perils, for the sake of a par- 
ticular system of doctrine, unless they had 
been persuaded of its truth. 


Section IE. 


AFTER the reformed Church was estab- 
_Jished, other systems of doctrine, beside the 
Socinian, appeared, which were not agreeable 
to the creed of the reformers. The Reforma- 
tion was an era, in which the attention of man- 
kind, especially of those who took a part in this 

reat event, was powerfully drawn to a con- 
sideration of Gospel doctrine. It was a time 
when there was, among the active reformers, 
a remarkable union of sentiment. As we look 
forward of this event, into the history of the 
Church, we shall find dissenters from the er- 
thodox faith under various names. - 


In the former chapter, some of the articles 
of the Church of England were quoted, for the 
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purpose of exhibiting the doctrines of the Eng- 
lish reformers. Archbishop Cranmer, who was 
a martyr of-the doctrines which he had espous- 
ed, was a principal agent in the compilation of 
those articles, which are still retained, as'the 
creed of the English Church. If any doubt . 
remain respecting the primitive orthodoxy of 
the Church of England, the thirteenth article, 
_ swith those which have been already exhibited, 
affords indubitable proof, that the English re- 
formers and Calvin were agreed in doctrine. In 
this article it is said, “ Works, done before the 
grace of Christ, and the inspiration of his Spi- 
rit, are not pleasant to God ; forasmuch as they 
spring not of faith in Jesus Christ, neither do 
they make men meet to receive grace.” 


The first account which we have of a depar> 
ture from this orthodox creed in England, was 
in the reign of Edward III. when the Refor- 
mation was just established, and the articles 
and liturgy were framed. Then a sect arose, 
who were called Free-willers, or Freewill-men,f 


Strype, in his Ecclesiastical Memorials, quot- 
ed by Loplady, observes, “ In the year 1550, 
sectaries appeared in Essex and Kent. ‘These 
were the first that made separation from the 
‘Church of England, having gathered congrega- 
tions of their own, viz. one in London, one 
at Feversham in Kent, and another at Bocking 
in Essex.” The same writer adds, “ These 
Free-willers were, it seems, looked upon in so 


t Toplady, vol. I. page 48. 
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dangerous a view, by the Church of Engia d,. 
that they were complained of to the Priv: 
Council, and examined in the Ecclesiastical 
Court. They denied the doctrines of original 
sin, special grace; and predestination.* 


"AG 185 observed, that soon after the death 
of Luther, and when'the reformed Church had 
obtained a peaceable establishment, individuals 
in Germany and Holland manifested a disposi- 
tion to reject the idea of absolute dependence 
on. Grace, and to favor the Semi-Pelagian doc- 


trines. Persons. of this description increased 
m the reformed Church.. No sect, however, 
was formed on this plan of doctrine, until the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, almost 
one hundred years after the Reformation be- 
gan.—James Arminius, a professor of divinity 
in the University of Leyden, taught a system 
of doctrine which differed, in some material 
articles, from that of the reformers. He was: 
joined by some persons of talents and influence 
and a distinct sect was formed, which has been 
Par z ® shin ony 
called Arminian. It will be seen, on a com- 
parison of this with the system of the Semi- 
Pelagians, that they rest on the same basis, and 
ascribe the same degree of efficacy to divine 
influences, in the salvation of a sinner. . 


— 


_ The sgntiments of the Arminians are—" 


_1, That God has not fixed the future state 
of mankind, by an absolute, unconditional de- 


_* Toplady, vol, I. 
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cree; but determined to bestow salvation on 
those who, he foresaw, would persevere in the 
faith ; and to inflict everlasting punishment on 
those who should continue in unbelief. _, 


2. Jesus Christ, by his sufferings, made 
atonement for the sins of all mankind in gene- 
ral, and of each individual in particular.— 
. However, none but those who believe in him, 
can be partakers of his divine benefits. . 


3. Mankind are not totally depraved ; and 
that depravity does not come upon them, by 
virtue of Adam’s being their public head ; but 
that mortality, and natural evil only, are the 
direct consequences of sin to his posterity. 


4. There is no such thing as irresistible 
Grace in the conversion of sinners. _ . 


5. Those who are united to Christ by faith, 
may fall from their faith, and forfeit finally their 
state of Grace.* = 


‘They also believe there is, in the creature, 
a self-determining power, either to comply 
with, or resist the influences of the Spirit and 
make them ineffectual. 

As we shall, in another place, compare the 
Arminian plan of doctrine with some other 
systems of a more modern date, and which 
have the same moral tendency, we shall not 


* Mosheim, Century 17. 
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¥espondence with the Gospel. few remarks 
will be offered respecting. those sects whiclr 
have the same foundation, and which allow 


the sanie place, and the same degree of effica- 
_ ey, to divine ififinences. ‘ 


At present, fet us inquire what was the Ren 
eral state of religious opinions when the Ar- 
Minian system was divulged? How was it 
treated at that time? And what progress did 
it make in succeeding ages? - s 
4, Theré is evidently a wide difference be- 
tween this system of doctrine, and that of the 
reformers ; and this difference chiefly results 
from that degree of efficacy which they respec- 
tively ascribe to-divine influence, in the salva- 
tion of sinners.—The reformers believed and 
taught the original apostacy of mankind ; their 
total _moral- inability, or indisposition to 
that which is spiritual good ; the necessity of . 
a special influence of the Holy Ghost, to raise 
them up from spiritual death to spiritual life ; 
justification by faith, and this faith they be- 
tieved to be the gift of God. In a word, they 
‘maintained that thesalyation of a sinner is to 
be ascribed to the electing love and free grace 
of God. It has been already admitted, that 
among those who succeeded the reformers, 
some individuals favored the Semi-Pelagian 
doctrine of a power: to co-operate with, or re- 
sist, the influences of the Spirit This plan 
‘seems to admit the necessity of divine influ- 
ence, in the conversion of a sinner, though it 
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oes, in effect, ascribe a large portion of that. 
work to the creature ; for it supposes the issue 
to depend on his own will, sor rather the -use 
which he makes of his will, This disposition, 
increased, as the Protestant Church was en- 
darged, until the time of Arminius, when there 
Was a number, sufficiently large to constitute a. 
sect, who rejected some of the principal doc- 
trines ‘upon which the Reformation began. 


Itis worthy of observation, that.as we follow 
the history of the Protestant Church down from. 
the Reformation, we may perceive an increas- 
ing disposition te reject the doctrines of the. 
reformers, and to receive those sentiments 
which the Church of Rome expressed at the 
council of Trent, when they condemned those 
of the Reformation. But a little less than one 
shundred years had elapsed, from the time when. 
the Reformation first began, until those dis- 
putes and dissentions which were excited by 
the doctrines of Arminius, This was a-space. 
-of time long enough to admit of very great 
changes in the religious state of the world. In 
that length of time, the spirit which actuated: 
the reformers would of course subside, unless: 
it had been maintained by repeated -and yery. 
extensive influences of the Spirit of truth and. 
holiness. Without such divine interpositions, 
raankind would relapse into a careless, world- 
ly, and selfish frame. They would probably. 
fall in with that system of doctrine which they 
should find most favorable to their stupidity. 
In a word, there had been sufficient time to 
produce a generation, who were governed by 
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views and feelings entirely different from those 


which the reformers manifested. he 


Beside England and Scotland, it appears, 
by the account of Mosheim, that the Protes- 
tants in France, Holland, and Switzerland, 
received the doctrines of Calvin, before and 
at the time when Arminius published his sen- 
‘timents. Though many of the Lutherans, in 

Germany, and the northern nations of Europe, 
had fallen into the Semi-Pelagian and Socini- . 
an systems, yet many others were Calvinists, 
in doctrine, while they were yet separate from 
the Calvinistic Church on account of their dif- 
ferent opinions respecting the presence of 
Christ im the Eucharist. The Lutheran 
Church was divided, in regard to doctrine. 
Some, it appears, were Calvinists, some were 
Semi-Pelagians, while others were inclined to 
the Socinian scheme. 


' 2. When the doctrines of Arminius were 
published, they produced an agitation in the 
public mind, which proves that they were con~ 
sidered an innovation upon the system of re- 
ligion which had been generally received. 
Though, as observed before, in the lapse of 
one hundred years, a very considerable change 
had taken place in the views of mankind, and 
in the state of religion ; and many only wait- 
ed for some person of boldness and enterprize 
to take the lead, and form ‘a sect of dissenters 
from the doctrines of the Reformation : yet, 
when that leader appeared, and taught a sys- 
tem of doctrine different from that which their 
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fathers had embraced, it appears the majority 
‘of Christians were not prepared for so great 
an .imnovation. There was a very powerful 
Opposition to the new sect, among the Prot- 
estants of France, Switzerland, England, Hol- 
land, and Scotland. We speak of. this. as a 
sect which was then new ; and_it was new-in 
the Protestant Church ; though it -was in re- 
ality but a revival of the Semi-Pelagian sys- 
‘tem. The doctrines of Arminius. were not 
‘accepted by a majority, otherwise he and his 
‘associates would have been supported... The 
‘event proves, that the reformed Churches, in 
general, viewed with horror, the doctrines of 
the sectarian and his followers ; for they were 
excommunicated with the greatest severity. 
While we review the methods which were 
used to convince and reclaim the Arminians, 
we must disapprove of the means, however the 
object which was aimed at wasgood. If the 
Arminians taught a system of doctrine, which, 
in its tendency, would counteract the true de- 
sign of the Gospel, it was the duty of the 
Church to use lawful means to reclaim -and 
bring them back to the truth. But neither 
corporal punishment, nor confiscation of their 
estates, were the best means which could, have 
been chosen to effect this desirable-end. | 
Arminius was joined in Holland, by’several 
persons of talents and. influence. 


However, Mosheim says,* “ He met with 
the warmest oppositioa from the pritcipal pro- 
arty ml 0 : 
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fessors’in-the Dutch universities. “The magis- 
trates exhorted’ the contending parties to 
moderation and charity ; but it was in vain. 
After long, and tedious, and sometimes tumul- 
tuous . débates, ‘the controversy was, by the 
authority of the Prince of Orange,-referred to 
the ‘decision of the Church, assembled in a 
general Synod at Dort, in the year of our 
‘Lord 1618. hy 





~ In some respects, the Synod of Dort resem- 
‘bled the council of Nice. ‘The latter was 
‘assembled to ‘settle the difficulties which the 
doctrines of Arius had excited in the Church, 
The'former was called on account of the dis- 
sensions: which arose about the doctrines of 
Arminius.—The council of Nice was avery 
numerous assembly of Ecclesiastics. Depu- 
ties, from all parts of ‘the Christian World, 
represented the-Churches in this council. The 
Synod of Dort, though not altogether sonume- 
rous and general, yet it was composed of rep= 
yesentatives from ‘the principal states and 
kingdoms which embraced the Protestant re- 
ligions' Beside the most eminent divines of 
the United Provinces, there were, at this 
Synod, deputies from the Churches of Eng- _ 
land, Scotland, Switzerland, Bremen, Hessia, 
and the Palatinate. The doctrines. of the 
Arminians were condemned. Had the’Synod 
stopt here, after’ exposing and disapproving 
the errors of their opponents, it would. have 
been well; but a epidaciethydiconenteelilen- 
cution ensued. The Arminians were-excom- 
municated: ‘They were driven from their 
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Churches, and from their country, into exile ; 
and many of them were reduced to poverty.* 
ee ik ae atk Ay Bn ge lhe i 
_ Although these violent measures cannot be 
justified on the principles of Christian forbear- 
ance ; yet the decisions at Dort furnish. us- 
with evidence respecting the state of religious 
opinions at that time. It is undeniable, that’ 
_during one hundred years, from the beginning. 
of the Reformation to the Synod of Dort, the 
Protestant Churches had, in general, received 
the doctrines of Grace, according to the sys- 
tem of the reformers... , 


yy Sure Gessrcak “Tee 
8 eer ae | V2 O75e' 75k 


. The thirty-nine articles» of the» Church of 


England are a standing proof, that when they 
were adopted as the national creed, that Churct 
was: orthodox. Archbishop Abbot;. the pri- 
mate of the kingdom, who was. one of the 
deputies at the Synod of Dort, was.a Calvin- 
ist. He and his associates maintained, in that 
assembly, the doctrines of the first reformers, 
against the innovations of Arminius.- The 
French Protestants, according to Mosheim, 
received-the system of Calvin. . This system 
"was received in: Switzerland: and. it, was. the 
predominant:belief in Holland, as the decisions 
at Dort will prove. It. is, therefore evident, 
that during the space of one hundred years, 
the doctrines which the Protestant Church in 
general received, were those which are now 
called: Calvinism, or similar to those which 
are expressed in the thirty-nine, articles 3, that. 
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the Arminian seritiments, though not new,. 
were an innovation upon the faith which had 
been commonly received ;. and that the system 
was accounted a Heresy. . 


3. What was’ the progress of this: system, 
after the Synod of Dort ?. : a 


/ Tf the doctrines of the Reformation were 
generally received among Protestants, until the 
time of this Synod, it cannet ‘be said that they 
maintained the ascendency long after that time. . 
We come now to a period when they declined 
with rapidity. Their rigid purity did not 
accord with that levit? and freedom which 
prevailed} especially im the reign of Charles F.. 


"Tho disposition to reject the idea’ of abso- 
lute dependence ujion divine influence, “to 
maké sinners willing to accept the terms of. 
life, which appeated’previous to the Synod: of 
Dort, ineréased: with a rapid progress, after 
that assembly. The state of religious opin- 
jons in England underwent a great change, in- 
favor of the Atminian doctrine. This change 
was principally effectéd Uy the influence” of 
Witttant Laud, 'Atchbishép of Canterbury, té 
whose directidn King Charles I. had ‘entrusted 
thie has concerns of the kingdom. From 
the accdtints: which ‘writers have given of ‘the 
character and measures of Laud, it_appears 
that he vas'a’very ambitious man. “He ‘was 
extravagantly font ‘of decorating the externals 
of religion with pomp and ceremony ;-of course 
he was not pleased’ with that simplicity of doc-. 
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trine and worship which distinguished the re+ 
formers. ‘He labored strenuously to change: 
the religious state of the kingdom, that nothing: 
might remain which was peculiar to the Refor-- 
mation, either of doctrine, discipline, or sim- 
plicity of worship. ‘This change he effected 
for inthe reign of Charles I. the doctrines of 
Predéstination and Grace were publicly reject- 
ed; and the Arminian system was substituted 
in their place, though contrary to those arti-- 
cles which were established, by law, as the 
religion of the kingdom.* The violence of 
Laud proved, in the issue, favorable to ‘the 
settlement of New-England. « Hé was an’ene-- 
my to those who plead for the purity and sim- 
plicity of the reformed doctrine and worship. 
He persecuted them’ without mercy. « They 
were driven to the extremity, that many pious 
and very respectable men sought ‘and found a 
refuge in the wide OF “New-England.. ha ty 
iLiune 4th Sh S7T at 
_ Respecting the Pfotestants of Fr ance, though: 
at first they gave a favorable reception to-tae 
decisions at Dort, yet as those decisions'were 
very obnoxious to the’ Catholies, amonp whona 
they lived; they thought it their duty to, be 
cautious ‘and’ ‘circumspect ;:and/in: process of 
time, their real sentiments underwent gradu- 
al change, from: the Calvinistic to: be epi 
ital resembling the’ ‘Arminian System. Hidied 
fitosy Si Ae 
Thbagh ee ‘Chu iglnes of Halland proféssed 
to a uy roe os ieee ion frye 
staat or Mothdins: SEATS af 
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ca “ oe dof Dort, there was: 
-gre Schgie in respect to doctrine, it is no 
less true, and it is worthy of observation, that 
a great, change in manners. 






» given the history of those 
F Piers great degree of 
profligac 1 dissipation had succeeded. the 
rset we reformed ( Church. In the reign 
of Charles I. the doctrines of the Reformation 
were pd ga some of the principal digni- 
the Church,, though i it is probable that 


$e Church, still 
many me Taal of th Aadichey Synod o or 














lat a 
change ac rig 
‘the ation to ea Arminia S Ghar 
take »place, in the ) whole body of ae 
within so. short r uaa Pace 33 ‘ai stablish 


rs ra eee in. “le gece and owl 
trines of the Church. despotic disposi- 
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tion cf Charlés, hurried on" by the impetuous: 
and nh ae Laud, and their extreme 
fondness for ceremony and show in religious: 
worship, drove the disseniters ‘to’ desperate 
measures for relief.. They united to overturn. 
a government which had: become’ generally 
odious, and’ placed Cromwell at the Head of the 
nation.. Cromwell was disposed to favor the 
Puritans’ and dissenters, by whose influence 
and exertion he was raised up to the summit 
of power ; and the dissenters were generally 
Calvinists, and zealously engaged- for greater 
purity of doctrine, and simplicity of worship: 
and manners : yet the confusion and disorder 
of this interval, were by no means favorable to: 
the’ promotion of pure religion. ce weewty Aiea 
" On the accession of Charles II. the scene 
was changed. The’ Puritans “were no longer 
fayorites at the court. They were persecuted 
with ‘severity ; and instead of a Reformation, 
there was a great increase of ‘profligacy. 
@harles was a gay Prince. He was given to 
pleasure ;, and this disposition led -him to 
abhor the humiliating doctrines, and simple 
manners, which prevailed: for a‘ considerable 
time after the Reformation... His favors wer 
£ course bestowed on men of sentiments and 
je secre bs bated Saher ee ufteserre to 
dispositions similar to his own. “The dissipa- 
tion of thé court afforded encouragement to 
every abi mination. If we ‘except the Purj+ 
‘tans, all’ ranks of mén imbibed the example 
which. the court exhibited. As little, if not 
less remained of the primitive purity. im’ man+ 


ners, than there was of the reformed doctrines. 
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The doctrines and. lives. of ‘the Puritans be- 
came the subjects ofridicule. As seriousness 
of deportment was sufficient. to stigmatize a 
man as-a Puritan and: exclude hing from. the 
favors of the court, the established clergy 
were careful to avoid this imputation, which 
would destroy the hope of Ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment. Instead of reproving, they imitated 
the gay and: profligate manners which | pre- 
xatled.c Wit w? Su Vm tty 1 : 

tf She ygiakd  Rperer wap ROR is ald F by ‘per rnd BAT 
. Writers informs; that there was also a 
great change in the mode of preaching. | Scien-- 
tific essays, succeeded the plain and evangeli-. 
¢al sermons of the primitive times. They set 
aside those peculiar doctrines of. the Gospel, 
which are most effectual to penetrate the hearts . 
of sinners ; and confined their instructions to - 
descriptions of the beauty of virtue. Sermons 
more polished, but far less penetrating, than 
those of the reformers, became. fashionable. 
The clergy of this period tried the vain.experi- 
ment to make men virtuous, while they kept 
out of ‘sight these peculiar enforcements to 
virtue which the Gospel furnishes, ust 
meee te i was nearly lost.. Thus 
Ecclesiastical writers inform us,.that the doc- 
trines of the Reformation were gradually laid 
aside in England ; and the true spirit and im- 
port-of the thirty-nine articles were disre- 
garded. ‘They also testify,. that. profligacy 
and: licentiousness of manners increased, as 
these peculiar doctrines of Christianity were 
Sbgacted. ig Sr! erheg ot! ‘dak Wat 
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2 “‘ENhthesveview whidhy we have aire af ‘thie 
religious state of the Protestant Church). after 
the Reformation, but especially-after the Synod” 
of Dort, we see what isthe progress of religion 
among mankind, when there is no~special’ dir. 
vine influence to awaken their attention, sand 
recall them to the truth.. ‘Phey will depart 
farther from. it,“ from age to age, until they 
lose sight of every thing which is peculiar.to': 
the Gospel.. The first reformers separated - 
from the Church of Rome, -on account’ of her. 
errors in doctrine, and those:abuses in practice, 
which naturally result from erroneous opinions. 
If any oné will compare the Arminian: system 
with the tenets which are exhibited: in:the dee - 
cisions of the council of Trent, and’established 
as the faith -of the Catholic Church, he wilksee 
a striking ‘similarity. They ascribe the-same 
‘degree of efficacy to divine influence, ine the 
salvation of the sinner, and the same degree.of 
merit to human works. About one hundred 
years after the reformers separated from: the 
Church of Rome, their descendants received 
that'very system of doctrine, which was aprin- 
ime nd ad ng a - They had likewise, 
1, adopted a mode of worship, and_ 
bass sere government; ed Roma Char 
gent Wi a the once rity Romish Church. 
In he: asnies which followad,- we. (shisuieae 
the truth of aremark which we have already 
had occasion to make, that errors. and abuses, 
‘when carried toa certain extent, become indi- 
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rectly the mieaiis. of re ormati on. They serve” 
to open the eyes of some individuals, whosound 
the alarm of impending ruin. - The errors and 
immorality which prevailed in England, -in the 


latter part of the sixteenth-and the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, increased the number 
of: the Puritans. We have already had. occa- 
sion to mention these people;~but now it is 
necessary that we should give some account 
respecting the origin of this name, and the 
doctrines which they received. +3 


»»' The rise of the Puritans in England’ intro+~ 
duced a new-and important era in the Christian 

Church. Some of: them separated from the 

Church of England, and adopted the Presby- 
terian government. Others did not separate 

from the established: Church ; but they were 

dissatisfied with the government and discipline, 

and some things pertaining to the mode of wor- 

ships. Some refused to subscribe to all the ar- 

ticles which relate:to Ecclesiastical government 

»andon this: account they were called Non- 

conformists.: But. what»makes their history 

peculiarly interesting to us, is, that. the. first 

settlers of New-England were. of. this class of 
people... .When we ascertain what. religious 

sentiments they received, we shall have the 

primitive doctrines of New-England: for they 

instituted Churches here, upon the plan of doc- 

trine and government which they failed to ac-- 
complish in Englands 

5 ba 1% th) &¥- Ww AW Ts *- Oe Ot? 
It has been: sometimes. represented, that all 


those, who first-emigrated from) England,.and - 
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“planted colonies kere, had previously’separated 
from’ the“established ‘Church.’ ‘This wasenot 
the case with “all. ‘Those who settled:at:Ply- 
mouth, and were called the Plymouth colony, 
had, about thirty years before the emigration 
to New-England, separated from their'Church, 
with Mr. Robert -Brown, and: settled‘in Hol- 
land. They afterwards were under the-pasto+ 
-ral-care ef Mr. Robinsons «+ 5) 5) 
: DSSS EGE FAT ai foe S,BF aes Bs j 
‘The Massachusetts: colony’ principally con- 
sisted of Puritans ; yet they had not separated 
from the established Church ;*but-had lived in 
communion with her. ‘Many: of'those worthy 
ministers,who settled and preached in the 
colony, had received ordination by English 
‘Bishops, and officiated in their parish Churches; 
until the obnoxious ceremonies were increased 
and imposed with rigor, and they saw “no 
prospect of:reform. At length they sought 
relief from their ‘difficulties, by’ coming: té 


this country. © © AE Ts TGR TE «gi iA 
: RW BaeHs if va Peg » bai M22 
- Mr. Prince, of Boston,in his New-England 
-Chronology, has given a short account: of the 
‘rise and progress of the Puritans, with the 
doctrines which they received. This account 
is’ chiefly taken’ from’ Neal, Barnet, Strype, 
and Eachord. “By this it appears, that even 
from the Reformation in England, there was a 
division among Christians, respecting Ecclesi- 
astical government; but more especially,’re- 
specting the ceremonies ‘of worship. Some 
were in favor of laying aside all those ceremo- 
nies whith were not’ warranted by*Scripture, 
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and Apostolic usage. Others thought it expe~ 
dient to retain many, ceremonies, which could 
not be proved, from Scripture, to be essential. 
‘Some were-in favor-6f:a simple form.of Eccle- 
siastical government, like the ‘Churches of 
Scotland and Geneva: but the greater part 
were for the Episcopal form.» This difference 
of opinion continued. At first, it was confined 
to the ceremonies and Church order ; for both 
parties-were agreed, at first, in the doctrinal 


part of the articles, and remained so until after 

the Synod of Dort. Afterwards, there was a 
disagreement in respect to doctrine. This 
difference gave rise to the name of Puritans ; 
-therefore.the Puritans may be traced back to 
the time when:the-Reformation took place in 
England. Fuller, .an English writer, who is 
‘quoted by Mr. Prince, says, that Rogers and 
Hooper were Puritans, because they were in 
favor of amore simple form of worship, and 
a purer discipline, ‘than «most ef .those who 
were engaged «in the -Reformation. These 
-divines lived in the reign of Edward VI. and 
they both suffered martyrdom in the reign of 
Queen Mary I. 


In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Church 
began to exercise’ severities:towards the Puri- 
tans, . ‘Che Parliament appeared to be unwil- 
ling to enforce a subscription to all those arti- 
cles which were ‘obnoxious ; but the Queen and 
Bishops insisted. upon-a strict and universal 
conformity to the ceremonies of the Church. 


_» The only actof Parliament which establish- 
ed the articles during this and the following 
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reign, was in 1571; yet this was favorable to 
the Puritans ; for it only required that “ min- 
isters should declare their assent, before the 
Bishop of the ‘Diocese, to all-the articles of 
religion, which only concern the conféssion of 
the true Christian faith, and the doctrine of 
the sacraments.” ©The Puritan ministers were 
ready to subscribe to all the doctrinal articles, 
_ according to the true meaning of this act; but 
the Bishops proceeded to enforce their assent 
to all the articles relating to ceremony as well 
as doctrine ; and those who refused were de- 
prived of their places. | These acts of severity 
influenced some of the Puritans to separate, 
and adopt the Presbyterian government. In 
1572, the first Presbytery was instituted in 
Empland.) 00) fee aly. Offi aes 
4 Te ae | PE hs ah ANE ee f4 Jee ge) Sr bo 
. Mr.-Prince observes, that if the ceremonies 
hhad_been left, as a matter of indifference, the 
Popish. habit changed. for more comely, gar- 
ments, the Pope’s decrees abolished, and the 
Hierarchy. reformed, the Puritans would have 
been contented with the general frame ‘of 
Episcopal government: but when the Bishops 
proceeded to enforce all the articles, and to 
deprive those who refused of their parishes, 
such rigor produced separations. Stillhe 
observes, that the Separatists were few: com= 
pared with the number of those who: were 
dissatisfied with the religious. ‘state of the 
Church. 4th pst tbs? eae, Te 
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_ It appears, that as the doctrines of the Ref- 
ormation were. changed,*for more lax senti- 
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ments, the Puritans were oppressed the more, 
by the. rulers of the.Church. In 1583, Whit- 
gift was made Archbishop ; and Boncraft suc- 
ceeded him in 1603. These men exerted all 
their power to. crush the Puritans. Abbot, 
who succeeded Boncraft in the primacy, (says 
Prince) seeing that the Puritans adhered more 
- strictly to the doctrinal articles than the rest 
of the Church, treated them with lenity. He 
was, however, succeeded by Laud, the most 
inveterate enemy of the Puritans, and indeed 
of the reformed doctrines. It was at this 
time that they were treated with the greatest 
severity. ‘hey lost all,hopes of the Reforma~ 
tion which they desired ; for the change that 
took place in the doctrines of the Church in 
the reign of Charles I. operated entirely 
against their views. New-England opened ta 
them the prospect of a settkement, where they 
might enjoy the Gospel in its purity, and insti- 
tute Churches upon that plan of government 
which they believed to be according to the 
simplicity of the Gospel. 


It evidently appears, that the Puritans were 
satisfied with the doctrinal articles of the 
Church ; and though Episcopal government 
was not their choice, yet they would have 
acquiesced in this form. At first they con- 
tended for simplicity of worship, and purity of 
discipline ; but when the doctrines of the Ref- 
ormation were rejected, and the Arminian 
system became the religion of the established 
Church, there was a wider separation. The 
Puritans adhered to the true spirit of the arti- 
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cles. «Indeed, the principal object of their 
abors was to bring every thing, appertaining 
to ‘religion, doctrine, Worship, Ecclesiasticét 
government, and iriatners, back to the purié¥ 
ef the Reformation. "Their serious’ deport: 
ment, and the purity of morals at which’ Hey 
aimed, made them peculiarly odious 10 thé 
Kicentious court of Charlés. Archbishop Laud 
viewed them as an obstacle ip the way of his 

. plans to aggrandize the ‘clergy, consequent 
they fell under a heavy weight of oppressiot- 
To fix a degree. of prejudice on the publié 
mind against the views of these persons, they 
have" been réepresénted as a licentioas set of 
‘people, who aimed at an extrethe of 1ibetty 
nconsistent with Ecclesiastical order ; and in 
this insinuation, Puritans and Separatists are 
considered as the same people. ~ We have: 
Seen, that all who were Puritans did not ‘dep- 

arate from the established Church. Amon 
those ‘who early broke off from the Church, 
and instituted a separate form of government, 
theré might be some blameable excesses ; But 
‘those Puritans who came to New-England 
were so far from bemg a disorderly people, 
that for the sake of ‘order, they endured pecu« 
iar trials. They continued in communion 
‘with a Church, ‘which they believed was not 
governed according” to the simplicity of 
the Gospel, rather than make disorder by a 
See ees ansth eth ys aah cin 4 Beant 
; By J f . Lg9VT79 
_ Te has been insinuated, that they! were 
‘superstitious people. There are times when 
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purity of life is called superstition.’ The fathers 
of New-England were eminent for piety ; and 
in their day there was a simplicity and purity 
in manners, which, at this time, is rarely 
found. If it be superstition to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in the world, they 
unquestionably deserved thischaracter. They 
were not like some at the present day, who 
refuse to have communion with a Church, 
cause it is not governed in all respects 
according to their particular views of Gos- 
pel order. 


This short account of the Puritans in Eng- 
land, will furnish us with proof respecting the 
orthodoxy of the first settlers in New-England. 
‘The Puritans may be traced back to the time 
of the Reformation in England. ‘They were, 
at first, in favor of simplicity in worship and 
Ecclesiastical government. It appears, that 
they would have chosen a plan similar to that 
which was instituted by Calvin-at Geneva, or 
by. Knox. in Scotland. Toplady informs us, 
that some of them had a correspondence. with 
Calvin respecting Ecclesiastical government ; 
and the advice which that reformer gave, 
affords a proof of his candor : For though it 
is.evident, that Episcopal government was not 
his own choice, yet in the circumstances of 


the English reformers, he advised them to 


acquiesce in such a plan. The Puritans re- 
ceived the doctrines of the Reformation, and 
retained them. In that great change of doc- 
trine from the Calvinistic to the Arminian 
system, which was effected soon after the 
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Synod of Dort, it does not appear that there 
was any material change in their views. -They- 
never hesitated to subscribe to all the doctri- 
nal articles. of the Church; and it appears, 
they subscribed to these from. principle, or 
because they approved of them.—From their 
general character, we may conclude that they 
would not readily subscribe to articles of relig> 
ion, which they did not in heart approve. 
' When the body of professors adopted the Ar- 
minian doctrine, which was about the time 
when the settlement of New-England began, 
and many who subscribed to the articles disre- 
garded their true spirit, the Puritans received 
them in all the extent which the reformers 
intended. It is abundantly evident, that the 
doctrines of the Reformation were retained by 
the Puritans: In other words, they received 
that system which is now called Calvinism ; 
for we have seen, that in regard to doctrine, 
Calvin, Luther, Beza, Knox, Cranmer, Rid- 
ley, and Hooper, were agreed. 
The Puritans came to New-England with 
a strong attachment to these doctrines. ‘The 
established Churches upon the plan of Calvin; 
and the primitive divines of this country, ex- 
hibited these doctrines, in their discourses. 
‘Thus the doctrines of the Reformation consti- 
tuted the primitive faith of New-Engiand.. > 
3 + ae ri 


The doctrinal part of the thirty-nine arti 
cles, is contained in the Assembly’s ‘Chate- 
_chism, which is more universally known in 
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his country. They have the same foundation, 
and contain the same general principles. The 
only difference is, that in the Catechism the 
doctrines of Grace are more distinctly specifi- 
ed, than they are im the articles. If any doubts 


yet remain respecting the primitive orthodoxy ~ 


of New-England, or whether the first settlers 
received the doctrines of Grace, they must be 
removed by the consideration that the Cate- 
chism was the general standard.” Its univer- 
sal use im the time of our forefathers, proves 
that it contains the general faith which was 
thenreceived. ‘The primitive divines of this 
country explained the articles of the Cate- 
chism at large, in their preaching and in their 
writings. It was considered, as an essential 
part of family instruction, that this system of 
doctrine should be instilled into the minds of 
the youth. Colleges were founded and endow- 


ed by.men of Puritanical sentiments, and with 


a particular view to the propagation of religion 
en the principles of the Reformation. They 
were guarded, (as it was then supposed) with 
every necessary precaution, against the intro- 
duction of any essential errors. ‘These men 
considered every essential departure from that 
system of doctrine which is contained in the 


Assembly’s Catechism, as a departure from 


the spirit of the Gospel, and dangerous to the 
Church ; and those, who introduced new and 
different sentiments, were accounted public 
offenders. ; 


The primitive divines of New-England 
were distinguished for piety and zeal; but 
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theirs was. nota blind, intemperate, ‘or ill- 
directed zeal. They were, by ‘no.’ means, 
deficient in the learning of that age. Like the 
first reformers, they appear to have considered 
mere.ornament of style. as.’ a subordinate 
attainment: but though their style be not high- 
ly decorated, it may be said that in the know: 
ledge of the Scriptures they were superior to 
Maost of their descendants. An appeal might 
be made to the writings of the primitive New- 
England. divines, as an additional proof that 
they believed and taught the doctrines of 
Grace ;, but such an appeal must be considered 
unnecessary. We have already sufficient proof, 
that the first New-England Churches were 
instituted on the plan and principles of the 
Reformation. . syne 






salt 


In later times, we have seen, in this coun- 
try, the revival of those systems of doctrine 
which were supposed to be Heresies, during 
the first four centuries of the Christian era ; 
and for a considerable space of time after the 
Reformation. They have had, perhaps, a 
more certain progress here, because they have 
mingled with orthodox professors: By- such 
mixture, it has been difficult to discover and 
CRPOSC PRE CTEON, 9) os, 0 Me IS <= 


The Arminian system of doctrine was in- 
troduced ; and many appeared to favor this 
plan, at a considerable early period. Calvin- 
ists and Arminians have been included here, 
in the same congregations, and sometimes in 
the same Churches. In some, the “Calvinis- 
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tic, and in others, the Armimian s stem has 
tee prevalingbeliek ‘hose who receiv 
ed the Arminian dpcrine have inclined, with- 
in a few years, to the Socinian plan. — There 
is a natural alliance between them : and it was 
observed, that in. England and Holland, Ar- 
minians were inclined to fall into the Arian 
and Socinian systems. ‘The inclination to the 
Unitarian doctrine, appears to have been for a 
considerable time, concealed in New-England. 
The Assembly’s Catechism, until lately, was 
carefully instilled into the minds of the youth. 
By this mode of instruction, the public mind 
as so accustomed to orthodox sehtiments, 
that it was not prepared for the exhibition of a 
scheme so repugnant to the doctrines of Grace, 
as the Unitarian. Where the Assembly’s 
Catechism has been taught, it has proved an 
inclosure to guard the Church, and the minds 
of people in general, against the introduction 
of erroneous and delusive sentiments. It is to 
be lamented, that for some years past, the 
Catechism has been but little used. It is in- 
deed almost wholly neglected, and the conse- 
quences are very apparent. One of the guards 
against erroneous doctrines, and pernicious 
divisions, is taken away ; and the public mind 
has advanced rapidly towards that state, in 
which it can, without great alarm, witness the 
denial of .those doctrines which once were 
deemed essential and sacred. ’ 


_ In some parts of New-England, Unitarians 
openly profess and propagate their sentiments, 


which, during the three first centuries, and 
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also for a considerable time after the Reforma- 
tion, were accounted so pernicious, that those 
who adhered to them, were cut off from the 
fellowship of the Churches, and viewed as 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel. ‘This 
doctrine, it is believed, has been increasing 
among us with considerable rapidity ; and that,. 
as far as its influence extends, it prostrates 
every thing which is peculiar to the Gospel,. 


as a dispensation of Grace._ 


It is worthy of observation, that those persons 
who have adopted all the doctrines of the Ar- 
‘minian system, have discovered a disposition 
to favor the Unitarian plan. When they have 
not openly adopted it, they view its progress 
with much less regret than do the Calvinists. 
The former appear, to consider it an immate- 
rial error, and in no great degree prejudicial 
to the interests of religion. The latter view 
it as a dangerous Heresy, which tends to sub- 
vert the nature and destroy the salutary effects 
of the Gospel. As Arminians are observed 
to view, with indifference, the progress of the: 
Socinian. doctrine, the present appearances 
‘ead us to conjecture that those, who do not 
adopt the Calvinistic doctrines of Grace, will 
ultimately join with the Unitarians. — 

Secrion IV. 

BESIDE the Arminian system, which has 

been the religious belief of many in the New- 


‘England states, the present age has witnessed 
the revival of the Pelagian and Semi-Pelagian 
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doctrine, in the Wesleyan Methodists, and a 
Sect, of Baptists who are commonly callec 

Free-willers. ‘These are bi 3 brought into 
view, in connection, because their sentiments 
ate substantially the same. In this connec- 
tion, we may also consider the Quakers, a sect 
which appeared first in England, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century ; and though 
it never made any great progress in Europe, 
‘yet a considerable number of people in the 
United States have adopted this plan of doc- 
trine. These are also mentioned, in connec- 
tion with Methodists and Free-willers, because 
the general principles, which they profess to 
receive, are very similar. The opinions of the 
‘Wesleyan Methodists may be collected froma 
Mit “which they have published. The 
‘Free-willers have not yet published any sys- 
‘tem of doctrine ; but their sentiments may be 
plead from those who speak in their assem- 

1€S. 


_.. It appears to be an object with these denom- 


inations, while in effect they renounce the gen- 
ere doctrine of salvation by Grace alate to 
give at least an evangelical and orthodox ap- 
pearance to their system. They manifest a 
great degree of zeal, and apparent concern for 
‘the souls of men. ‘They often speak of Grace, 
and divine influence, and the necessity of 
regeneration. It appears, however, upon ex- 
amining the whole structure of their scheme, 
that.they have no definite or uniform meaning 
to the term Grace. By an appearance of 
orhedogps and zeal for the cause of religion, 
pany persons, who are really attached to the 
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doctrines of Grace, have been influenced to 
join. them: for it has been observed, that 
persons are found in. their societies, who. are 
not apprized of the real nature and. tendency 
of their system.—Though their preaching has 
an evangelical appearance, yet when they are 
examined on the essential doctrines of the 
Reformation, they manifest a fixed and viru. 


lent opposition, Ais eb Zs jane’ 


It will be our object, inthis section, to shew, 
that the Pelagians, Semi-Pelagians, Arminians, 
Quakers, Wesleyan Methodists, and Free- 
willers, have adopted the same.system of doc- 
trine. The system of each is similar, because 
they all, in a similar degree, deny the necessi- 
ty of divine influence ; and,the whole struc- 
ture of a man’s religious sentiments, will de- 
pend on the degree of efficacy. which: he-as- 
cribes to this, in the salvation of a sinner, 
The Pelagian and Arminian systems have 
been already exhibited. We are now to shew 
the agreement between these and the modern 


sects which are here mentioned. 


1, The Methodists appear to maintain, that 
before a person is brought into.a state of justi- 
fication, he can perform works which are good 
and acceptable to God, which good works he 
does in order to his justification. In their plat- 
form, it is said, ‘* We have received it asia 
maxim, that man is to do nothing in order to 
justification. Nothing can be more false. 
Whoever desires to find favor with God, must 
cease to do.evil, and learn to do well, Who- 
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ever repents, must_do works meet for repent- 
ance ; and if this is not ‘in order to find favor, 
what does he do thém for?” —Again, it is said, 
« God usually gives men a considerable time 
to receive light, to grow in Grace, todo and 
éuffer his wall, before they are either Jus- 
tified or sanctified.” iyi ; 
Of the same import is that article of the 
Semi-Pelagian system mentioned before,* 
that a man, before he receives Grace,is capa- 
ble of faith and holy desires. It likewise cor- 
responds with the Pelagian doctrine, that 
works, done by the creature, are “the condi- 
tion of salvation.’ “The Church of Rome 
maintained the same sentiment, as may be 
seen by one of the decrees of the council of 
Trent, before quoted. = . 


2, Another sentiment ,common to Method- 
ists and Free-willers, is, that “ conversion 
“ultimately depends on the co-operation of, 
obedient free-will with external means, and 
the influences of the Spirit.” “They sometimes 
assert things which appear inconsistent with 
this ; and, they are unwilling to admit all its 
‘consequencés. They often speak about the 
necessity of divine influence upon the heart ; 
hut this will be the result of their explanations, 
that it depends on something in mankind, in- 
dependent of any special influence, whether 
they will comply with, or reject, the Gospel.— 
‘Compare this with the Pelagian system. One 
article of the Semi-Pelagian doctrine is, that 
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“man, born free, is consequently capable of 
resisting the influences of Grace, or complying 
“with its suggestions.”-—The Pelagians express- 
ed their views on this article, thus: “ Exter-. 
nal Grace is necessary to excite the endeavors’ 
“of men; but they have no need of the inter~- 
“nal succors of “the ‘Spirit.”—-By external 
Grace, it is presumed they intended motives 
‘and persuasion, and those’outward calls which 
are given ‘to all who have opportunity to hear 
the word. Though Methodists and Free-wil- 
‘lers speak of the influences of the Spirit ; yet, 
according to their plan, the efficacy of this 
“divine influence amounts to no more than the 
_Pelagians allowed: for they deny any ‘special 
influence, which is imparted -to one person 
‘more than to another: Consequently the 
‘reason why one person differs from another, 
exists within himself. He has made himself 
to differ, by complying with a call which was 
equally given to others. —TPhe Arminian doc- 
‘trine, which ‘has been before exhibited,* cor- 
‘responds with this. They maintain, that “in 
the conversion of a sinner, there is no such 
thing as irresistible Grace ;” that is, there is 
no influence exercised upon hima, but such as 
he may resist and ‘render ineffectual. They 
further speak of a self-determining power. in 
‘the creature, either to comply with, or render 
ineffectual, the influences of the Spirit.—In 
perfect agreement with this, is the doctrine of 
the Quakers. They believe that there is, in 
every person, a degree of saving light, which 
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_ needs only to be cultivated and cherished; by 
contemplation and withdrawment from carnal 
.allurements, to.grow to perfection, and issue 
~ gn eternal life. | 


3. Methodists and -Free-willers, together 
with Quakers, deny‘ an eternal, unchangeable 
. purpose.of God, to make the Gospel effectual 
to the salvation of a particular part of man- 
kind.” -They, suppose that ‘‘ God chose be- 
_ Jievers to salvation, upon a foreknowledge of 
. their faith and obedience ;” therefore, faith 
. and holiness, upon their plan, are not the con- 
. sequence of election, but election is the conse- 
quence of faith and holiness. “This is consist- 
_ ent with ‘their. views. respecting conversion, 
and the application of the redemption wrought 
. by Christ: for if these depend not upon an 
effectual influence of the Spirit of God, but 
upon the will of the creature, it is manifest 
that God did not, by an absolute decree, choose 
any to salvation: for he must first sec who 
would use their. free will to believe the Gos- 
pel, and. live. holy lives, in order that there 
might be a foundation for his purpose and 
_ determination. 


_ ©The Semi-Pelagian and Arminian systems 
- are in exact agreement with this. —The former 
believed, “that God did not dispense his 
Grace to one, more than to another, in conse- 
quence ,of election.” The latter maintained, 
“ that-God did not fix the future condition of 
-mankind, by an absolute, unconditional de- 
cree; but determined to bestow salvation on 
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the faith.” Lee 
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A. Election, and thé certain perseverance of ° 
believers, are nietessarily ‘connected. Those ~ 
whom God kas chosen to life, he-will’of'course — 
keep by his power, through faith, unto ‘salva- 
vation. Respecting this, the Methodists say, - 
that those “who live by faith on the Son of 

_God, and who are santtifiéd by the blood ‘of 
the covendnt, may nevertheless’ so’ fall from 
God as to’ perish.” The Quakers:and Free- - 
will Baptists adopt the- same belief respecting -- 
perseverance, ~ Nd bod 


Itis uncertain what were the views of the’ 
Pélagians on this article, though from their 
general system it is probable they adopted the ” 
opinion that believers may fall from the divine 
favor, and perish. The views'of Arminians, - 
respecting this doctrine, are’ better’ known. 
They maintained, that “those who are united | 
‘to Christ by faith, may fall from that faith, 
‘and finally forfeit*their state of Grace.” ——The 
sentiments which ‘these modern setts have 
adopted, respecting ‘Christian perfection, and 
the ground of evangelical love, with some other 
peculiarities, willbe omitted. - Those’ doc- 
‘trines only are’‘exhibitéd, which determine © 
their views of the Gospel as a dispensation of 
Grace, and especially the ground of ‘a sinner’s - 
acceptance with God. ~ “ t 


While modern Heresies are within our 
view, it may be: observed, that if we except 
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‘the Sociniars, none of. them have a more di- - 
rect tendency to destroy the moral effects of 
the Gospel, than those who are called Univer- 
salists. Among the ancients, and - after the 
‘Reformation, a few individuals denied th 
eternity of future punishments ; but lately this 
sentiment has prevailed to a great extent. _ It. 
is peculiarly suited to quiet the fears of the 
profligate, of those who have nothing to hope 
‘on the ground of reconciliation to God. It. 
hhas a charm, by which it imsinuates. itself into. 
the minds of the dissolute, with a secret in- _ 
fluence. Of many it may rather be said, that 
they wish such a doctrine may prove true, than. 
that they have confidence in its truth. Its 
danger appears in this, that in a great measure 
4t destroys the sanctions of the divine law, re-. 
‘moves that apprehension of the wrath to come 
which awakens, sinners from slumber ae 
course it gives to them an occasion to rest. 
secure, and cry peace to themselves, without 
any moral fitness: for. Heaven. It composes . 
the soul. in a state of security, which is an 
awful presage of destruction. It is one-of the * 
refuges of guilt—The moral tendency of this 
sentiment: is witnessed, where-ever.it prevails. 
to any considerable extent. It opens. the 
avenue:to every vice... Those, whom-nothing - 
but the fear of eternal destructiom can. restrain 
trom the greatest excess, will overleap every 
other restraint, when this is taken away ; and 
we finds,in proportion to the confidence which, 
amen have in, this opinion, they become indif-. 
ferent about religion, and indulge a carnal and > 
‘selfish inclination. “weed 
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_As it is our object to exhibit those systems 


on 


of doctrine which respect the ground: of a sins | 


ner’s acceptance with’God; we shall not enter 


into a discussion of the Universal system.—. : 


We see that there is no material difference in 


those systems of doctrine which'we have:com- © 


pared. : Thatof the Pelagians was revived by | 


the Armmians and’Quakers.” .The same is 


again revived by Methodists -and- ‘Free-will - 


Baptists: They: are in efféct the same, because 


they rest on the’same basis}*and meét im the : 
same point. They. all-:allow the-same-place © 


and degree of efficacy to divine influence: in 


their system ;: and agreeing in this,-there- will . 
bé‘of ‘course an agreement ins all ‘the: leading 


atticles‘of their beliefs Let-this question be 
stated, How-far is our salvation to be ascribed 


to the free Grace:of God? and the answer to. . 
this. will determine what:our-views are, om = 


every-essential doctrine: of the:Gospel. 


CHAP... X...— 
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In what respect, and how far, do those systenis 


of doctrine, which have been exhibited, come 
 “apithin-ti description of He ge4, 
within-the general:description of Heresy ?- 


W E have now exhibited those systems 


of <doctrine, which, at different periods of the 
Christian Church, have appeared, and proved 
~ a 4 i 4 Q 2 “ - wees 
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occasions: of most unhappy dissensions and: 
divisions among professors of Christianity. 
We have seen hoi these different schemes 
were viewed and treated by Christians in gen- 
eral at the tinxe when they were first divulged. 
This has: unavoidably led to’a detail of opin-- 
ions and ‘events, whith has been attended with 
considerable labor, and which will not p Ss 
be very interesting-to readers in generale The 
subject ‘is: now brought within a smaller com~-~ 
pass.—We have these doctrines before us. . 
"They are exhibited, in the order of time when* 
8 iust appeared. They are compared, one” 
other, that we may see their resem- 
blance and relation. It has been am object to 
bring together those systems which are alike 
$n their fundamental principles, in order that” 
‘ave may have them before us in one’ point of - 
view. In ‘this »¢onnection, we may con 2 
them with the Gospel: and the reader will: 
judge, whethcr-any or albof them come with-- 
in the general description of Heresy which: 
was stated in the first chapter. 


Let us consider’ that governing point in 
which they differ from the Calvinistic system* 
of doctrine : and it is conceived that the dif- 
ference. consists in the different place which 
they respectively assign to. divine influence in. 
the salvation of a sinner. If men disagree on 
this point, it is presumed that mer r not: 
meet in any important doctrine. We have 
supposed, that the generes spirit of the Calvin 


‘istic system may e expressed. in this's 
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Proposition, Our salvation is wholly of God. 
If this proposition be admitted, in all its. ex- - 
tent, those doctrines: which constitute this 
scheme, will be its natural consequences. ‘The 
other systems which have been exhibited, and’ 
compared together, do in effect - suppose "this, , 
that the work of salvation depends ina | great: 
measure on: the. creature’s choice. priate 

Keeping i in our view this: ‘point of difference, 
_ and itis a very essential point, we are now to : 
compare these doctrmes, not only. with’ the - 
opinions of men in the purest ages, but with » 
the Scriptures, which contain the only’ inerring; 
standard‘of truth.. ag: 

The Unitarian system first demands our at- - 
tention.- In this: we shall include both the Arian : 
and Socinian doctrines. This first requires our ° 
_ eonsideration ; because it is a more manifest: 
rejection of the doctrines of Grace, in every 
degree, than the others which have been ex- 
hibited.. Let us compare this with the Gospel, . 
as a dispensation of Grace. . 


We have seen, that this doctrine appeared” 
in the earliest ages of Christianity. It was the 
doctrine of the Ebionites; who, it appears; were: 
not accounted Christians’ by the primitive fa- 
thers of the Church. When Gentiles, who 
professed to receive the Christian faith, adopt- 
ed this system, they were considered as af os- 
tates from the truth. The proof of this arises, 
snot only from the writings. of those who under- 
‘took to exhibit the faith of the Church at that 
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time ; but amore incontestible evidence resul 
from the: conduct of the Churches. They ex - 
cluded Unitarians from their fellowship. Facts, - 
of this nature, afford more unequivocal proof 
than a thousand declarations, that they view- 
ed-those persons: as Heretics, who denied the 
Lord that bought: them..:, When Churches ex- — 
communicate. persons on account of the’senti- — 
ments which: they adopt, it must be supposed — 
they act: on. the principle that such sentiments 
are a perversion of the Gospel, and an-indica- 
tion.that the heart.is alienated from God. ... 


In relation to. this subject, it will be of no - 
consequence what were the opinions.of man- 
kind in those times of darknéss which preced- 


éd.the Reformation. After the ‘Reformation, ©. 


we have considered-theirevival. of this doc- -- 
trine, and that it was condemned, as. Heresy, 
by.the general voice of Christians. Articles 
of faith, and decisions. of councils, furnish 
proof that. this system was entirely different 
from. ,the. general faith “of. the” reformed 
‘Church.—Unitarians were separated from the 
body .of believers, and: considered as aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel. - 


Thé fathets of New-England were Trinita- 
rians, .They received the doctrines of the 
Reformation; and-it was, in no small degree, 
for the maintenance. and enjoyment of. these 
doctrines, that. they, encountered the danger 
and hardship of settling a new country.—But 
why is there so much said respecting the ‘faith 
of primitive Christians, of .the reformers, and 
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the first settlers of New-England? They 
were fallible men ; .and it is possible that they 
might agree in error.. Beside, it wili'be said, . 
we are not required to follow the faith of men. . 
This is already admitted.. The appeal must 
be made to the law and_.to the testimony: andi. 
if the faith of the reformers do not corres-- | 
pond with the real design of the Gospel, we 
are bound-to reject it. Penee 


The Unitarian. doctrine, considered as an: 
error, might be less pernicious ih.its conse-- 
quences, than imreality it is, if it were nothing» 
more than a mistaken conception respecting _ 
the character of Christ. But’ we ought to-- 
view. it im connection, with its-consequences ; , 
and consider, that the Unitarian, in dénying ; 
the divinity of Christ, rejects an atonement. . 
He strips the Gospel of its principal glory, the 
‘glory of exhibiting an effectual and safe way 
for the reinstatement. of those in the favor - 
of God, who have. forfeited his favorand. 
ruined themselves.. The Socinian supposes, , 
that Jesus: Christ was a Prophet, who was 
sent to instruct mankind, and to enforce 
his instructions by his example. He sup- 
poses, that the death of Christ was a con- 
firmation of the testimony which he gave ;. but 
that it has not procured redemption. His. 
faith, therefore, has nothing in it essentially 
different from the assent which we give éo the 
testimony of a credible man.—If it be inquired, . 
On what condition he hopes. to obtain eternal. 
salvation? the answer is. obvious and. unavoid- 
able, that he must accomplish it wholly of him-~ 
self., On his system, he excludes every other. 

Pla 
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way: He must-perform an obedience which ° 
will merit eternal life : therefore, on his plan, - 
the Gospel is different, in its whole structure, - 
from: that which a Trinitarian receives. 
_ The question may néw Be considered as rest- 
ing on this pgint: Is-the Gospel, in any re- 
spect, a dispensation of Grace ? . Does it offer 
salvation, as the effect of divine mercy, through 
the redemption that is in Christ ?~ If these in- 
ghnes are to be answered in the. affirmative, r 
‘the consequence must appear plain, that the 
Unitarian doctrine is a Heresy,most'pernicious 
in its tendency : for according to the common 
acceptation of the term Grace, it is excluded 
on this system. It is an inquiry of serious mo- 
ment, whether those who have’ adopted this, 
and who persevere iniit, do'not exclude them- 
selves from the benefits of theGospel covenant? 
Is it necessary, in order to prove the Gospel 
to be a dispensation of Grace, which offers sal- 
vation on the ground of an atonement, that we 
should recapitulate those declarations of Scrip- 
ture which directly assert or imply this'truth? 
If we look to the Old Testament, we find ‘a 
worship, instituted 6f God, which, in its whole 
structure, implies the necessity -of ‘an atone- 
ment. .. We-find ceremonies, of divine appoint- 
ment, ‘which '-can -have neither efficacy nor 
.meaning, unless they respect at atonement for 
sin. . The sacrifices, which ‘the Jewish Church - 
offered, pointed to that Savior, who, in the 
‘fulness of time, was to put away sin, by the 
sacrifice of himself: and their whole efficacy 
_Was derived from this perfect sacrifice. _ 





or _ 
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“St. Paul instructed the’ Hebrews to consid~ 
. @r the sacrifices which their forefathers had’ 
. Offered, according to’ divine ‘appointment, as 
‘the shadow only, of ‘good ‘things“to come; 
and that they were effectual, on account of 
, their typical relation to ‘that sacrifice which 
was Offered on ‘the cross. He told them, it was _ 
not possible for the blood of bulls, ahd of goats, 
to take away sin. These institutions were 
adapted to raise an expectation in the minds 
of that people, of a sacrifice which would: be 
. €ffectual to take away the guilt.of sin. 


__A very considerable part of those messages, 
- which the Prophets delivered, were:designéd 
.. to prepare the Church for the coming of the 
Messiah : and they taught the people of Israel 
to look for deliverance from ‘sin, through his 
atoning blood. And this is*the name where- 
by he shall be called, the LORD our righteous- 
_ ness.*——They announced him, wounded for’. 
. the transgressions, bruised for the iniquities 
chastised for the peace, and stricken for the 
healing, of his: people. “ He is represented as 
. the substitute for sinners. All we, like sheep, 
. have gone astray ; we have turned, every one, 
to his:own way; and the Lord-hath laid on 
. him thé iniquity of us all.t 


- If we look to*the New Testament,’ the ne- 
.cessity of an atonement, to remove the guilt 
. of sin, and open the way for offenders into the 
‘“-kingdem of Heaven, is made more abundantly 
-#vident. For once, let us suppose the Gospel 


* Jere. xxiii, 6. f Maiah li. 6. 
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-revealed to rational beings, who are capable.of 
-understanding the meaning of human language, 
‘though not of the human race, nor intereste 
in any other way than as spectators in the 
transactions between-God and man; and let it 
be further supposed, that these beings «are 
wholly ignorant of the moral condition of man- 
kind, until they see it described in the Gospel: 
‘Let the Gospel ‘be committed to their inspec- 
‘tion; and is it not probable, that they would 
see, in it, something more than a collection of 
“moral precepts? ‘Would they not discern a 
-plan, different from those human compositions 
which only furnish rules for the regulation of 
conduct? Would not ‘such beings, no way 
interested im the controversy between God and 
man, perceive that the Gospel is addressed to 
mankind, or a fallen and ruined part of God’s 
dominion, already under condemnation ; and 
that, without some divine interposition for . 
their deliverance, they must be lost? Would 
they not. discover in the Gospel, a plan laid 
and executed for the express purpose of rais- 
ing up fallen creatures, to that character and 
to those blessings, which they have forfeited 
by sin? And further, that this plan is so con- 
trived and guarded by infinite wisdom, that 
while pardon and everlasting life are bestowed 
-on those who deserve death, no injury is done 
to the:governing justice of God: for justice is 
satisfied, and the divine abhorrence of sin is ful- 
ly:expressed inthe sufferings of the Savior.— 
They would receive such impressions, from 
the general tenor of the Gospel. Every doubt, 
‘however, would be removed, when they should 
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xead that the Son of God was manifesed 
to take away sin, and destroy the works of the" 
devil : and that those who are saved, are jus- 
- tified freely by Grace, through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set © 
forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his 
blood, to. declare, or manifest, his righteous- 
for the remission of sins that are past, 
e forbearance of God.* Although 
enuity is requisite, to evade the 
f such language, yet all that is ne- 
» find the meaning of the inspired 
is a disposition to know and receive 
ot By: ees declaration of the inspired 
the honest inquirer will see that man- 
re to be saved, not on account of any 
them, to merit salvation ; but by di. 
ace.—But how is this Grace thani- 
ot that God will pass over sin, and 
e sinner into his fayor,: «without some 
on, which will secure the integrity of . 
ce : for if God should give up his jus- 
would not be manifested as the righte- 
© ernor of the world. In this appears 
‘the plan which was laid for the ‘honorabies. af 
ercise of mercy. God hath set forth his Son ~ 
to be a propitiation for sin, to declare, to 
make _ manifest, his’ righteousness, that he 
- might be just, ‘and the justifier of him which 
believeth i in Jesus. ‘By virtue of this satisfac- 
“tion, he is-manifested to be a just and righte- 
ous. Governor, while he treats the sinner as a 
_just person, s 
é - R “ ; 
* Rom, i. 24, 25+ 
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How are the benefits of this redemption 
applied to the sinner ? Through faith in his © 
» (the Savior’s) blootl ; or through faith in the 
" eficacy of his blood, to take away.sin. Is it 
.-possible, that, the faith here mentioned can 
mean a confidence.in the efficacy of a creature’s 
blood, to satisfy infinite justice, and atone for 
the sins of other creatures? The supposition 
_eannot be admitted, even on principles of com- 
mon sense. E ; 


? 


~  ‘When.an impattial observer of. the: transhe- 
tions between God and man, reads. that it is 
the bloed.of Christ which cleanseth from ‘sin, _ 
- he will naturally conclude that sin has brought » 
a stain upon the human race, which must be ~ 
washed away, before they can be objects of 
_ divine favor ; that they must be restored to 
.the favor which they have lost, by a divine 
-jnfluence ; and that the blood of Christ ishe 
only meritoricus cause of salvation. 


When he reads these declarations of Scrip- 
to the“ Christ hath redeemed us the 
“curse of the law ; ye are bought with a price ; 

redeemed, not with corruptible things, as sil- 
yer and gold, but with thé precious blood of 
_the Son of God ;” he will naturally conclude 
‘that mankind, by nature, are lost ; that they 
have become servants of sin, and heirs of mis- 
ery ; and that those who are. made heirs of 
_ saivation, are ransomed from sin, by the blood 
of Christ. He will conclude, moreover, that 
believers become the property of him who has 
redeemed them. Whether this last conclu- 
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sion should occur to the supposed uninterested’ 
ai Saks qe: are sure it did not escape _ 
hi Pie and he improved it as an argument 
o influence believers’ to “live unto him who 
died for them, “Ye are not your own, ye are 
bought with a price.” Are believers then re- 
deemed. by the blood of a creature? To sup~ ” 
pose that the blood of a creature can be 
effectual to ransom other creatures from the 
powers of darkness, and from the curse of the 
law, involves an absurdity ; for it implies, that” 
the ransomed have become the property of a“ 
creature, and are under obligation to live toa 
creature’s glory. Then God must relinquish 
the claim which originally he had on our su- 
preme affection and service: for, on this prin- 
ciple, if we are believers, we are no longer his. 


wie 9B On awmnnnaitinn An’ N+ h th Ww Svan 
: ees Ome eT TAN - AARUMAAG enh tha: . 
da SUC & Supposesece GY Live en ese ics pee 


High of the honor which is due to him, it is 
difficult to conceive of any thing that will... 


Again, reconciliation presupposes a state ‘of 
enmity. The Apostle therefore speaks of be- 
lievers as being once alienated and enemies ; 
but now reconciled to God, by the death of 
his Son. The Gospel is called the Word of 
reconciliation ; and why ? Doubtless because 
it exhibits Jesus Christ as the propitiation for 
sin. ‘The inspired Apostle leaves us at no loss 
how this reconciliation is effected ; for he’ 
(that is, Jesus Christ) hath made peace through. 
the blood of the cross. He then applies this 
truth immediately to the state of believers, 
« And you who were sometimes alienated, and 
enemies; in your minds, by wicked works, yet. - 
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now hath he reconciled in the body of his: 


flesh through death, to present you holy and” 


unblamable and unreprovable in his sight.”* — 


Let common sense, as well as Scripture, de- 
cide, if the death of a creature can be such 2 
propitiation as will magnify a perfect law, and 
make it honorable, and restore enemies to the 
favor of God. 


‘But if, to an impartial spectator, not person- 
ally interested in the controversy between God 
and sinners of the human race, it would ap- 
pear so manifest, that the just become so 
through the merit of Christ’s atoning blood, 
and that only, it may be asked, why does it 


___ not ennear ecmallv plain to an Unitarian? Un- 
we = — 


. os he a . 
doubtedly there is a reason why the Gospel 
appears so exceedingly different, to persons e 
different views. “4 


It is no greater wonder now, than it was in 
ithe Apostles time, that some should be found 
who reject the counsel of God, against them- 
selves ; and who, continuing voluntarily ignor- 
ant of God’s righteousness, and going about to 
establish their own, refuse to submit them- 
selves to the righteousness of God. Multi- 
tudes of the human race have plainly discover- 
ed, from the Scriptures, that a divine Savior 


has appeared in the flesh, to put away sin, by. 


the sacrifice which he offered on the cross: 
and, under an affecting sense of their guilt, 


* Col. i, ar, 22. 


—_—s 
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and apprehensien of danger, they have found 
a remedy in this truth, which they could no 
where else find. It has been their only con- 
solation, that a competent Person has under- 
- taken to make satisfaction, and open a way for 
their reinstatement .in.the forfeited favor - 
of God. . ae 


It is certain, that the Gospel, as received by 
.Socinians, is materially different from that 
which the Trinitarians suppose to be God’s 
message of Grace to.a guilty world. One... 
of these descriptions of people undoubted:y 
disown the true import of Christ’s word ; and 
we need not deem it surprizing, that some 
should reject the truth, and believe a lie. We 
need be at no loss respecting the cause, when 
the Savior has. so distinctly stated the reason 
why the Jews, his:countrymen, according to 
the flesh, refused to receive the truth. “ He .~- 
that is of God, heareth God’s words: ye 
therefore hear them not, because ye are not 
of God.”* * 
Without multiplying particular texts to slicw 
the inconsistency of the Unitarian plan with 
the Gospel, one more willbe mentioned, for the 
sake of an important inquiry which it involves. 
Whether the: Lamb,.that was slain from the 
foundation of the world, be considered worthy 
of religious worship here on earth, or not, it’ 
is certain, that in Heaven he receivessupreme:: 
‘adoration. ‘‘ The four beasts, (that is; living 
creatures) and the four and twenty elders, fell 
. R 2Q 7 
* John viii. 47. 
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down before the Lamb, having every one of 
them harps and golden vials, full of odors, 
which are the prayers of saints: And they 
sung a new song, saying, Thou art worthy to 
take the book, and open the seals thereof ; for 
thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God 
by thy blood.* Such being the worship of 
saints in Heaven, it is an inquiry of the great- 
est moment to every one, whether we have 
that interest in the blood of the Lamb, and that 
temper of heart which will prepare us to unite 
ja this worship? Respecting Unitarians, the 
inquiry becomes of a more serious nature : for 
does not their plan of doctrine necessarily ex- 
clude them from such acts of heavenly wor- 
ship? Do they not count the blood of the cov- 
enant, by which believers are redeemed and 
sanctified,.as an unholy or common thing? 


In a word, if the prayers of saints, contain- 
ed in the vials, breathe this spirit, “Thou art 
worthy, for thou hast redeemed us to God b 
thy blood ;” have those persons any interest in 
these prayers, who deny the divinity and reject 
the atonement-of Christ ? nl aes 


- 
‘a 


Section I. 


HAVING briefly considered the Unitarian 
system of doctrine, and compared it with the 
Gospel, as a dispensation of Grace, those, other 
plans, which have been exhibited, now demand 
our attention. It has been stated, that the 


7 


doctrines of the Wesleyan Methodists and 
* Rey. v. 8,9. 


~ 
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Free-willers, are not new. In them, we see a 
revival of the Semi-Pelagian system which ap- 
peared in the fifth century ;, and of the Armin- 
ian, which arose in the seventeenth. . Not long 
after the Reformation took place in England, 
a few societies separated from the English 
Church, according to the account of Strype, 
and set up an independent system of worship». 
“‘ They were called Free-willers, or Free-will 
“men.” — They rejected the doctrines of the 
Reformation, and: adopted a system: substan- 
tially the same ‘with that which is now main- 
tained by Methodists and Free-willers.* Com- 
paring these systems together, we find they 
correspond so nearly in their general princi- 
ples, that we feel justified m considering them: 
not as distinct systems, but one and the same 
plan of doctrine. They allow the same degree 
of importance’and efficacy to divine influence: 
and Grace, in the salvation of a sinner ; and 
we repeat the assertion, that the religious sen- 
timents of a person will be according to his 
views of the necessity of divine influence. In 
other words, according to the place whicha 
system of religion allows. to divine influence, 

so will be its whole structure. Some of the 
before mentioned denominations have used 
terms which give to their opinions a more 
evangelical and orthodox appearance than 
others. The Semi-Pelagians seemed to ascribe 
more to divine influence» than Pelagians, and 
‘they apparently admit of Grace in the salva- 
‘tion of men? yet by supposing that “a sinner, 





“yt See Chapix, Sec.2- 556 Lf 
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before hé receives Grace, is capable of faith 
and holy desires,” they did, in effect, deny the 
necessity of divine influence upon the heart. 
The Methodists and Free-willers appear to 
have made a still greater effort to framé.a sys- 
- tem: which’ will carry an evangelical appear- 
ance, without really yielding any thing more 
to the necessity and efficacy of Grace, than the 
Sémi-Peélagians and Arminians. 





_. Respecting the doctrines now under consid- ~ 
eration, thé writer of these remarks feels the 
necessity of ‘candor and caution ; and thougly 
he cannot be well understood, without using 
those names which have been ‘applied to per- 
sons who adopt these sentiments, yet he would 
be sorry to have it thought, that he intends, by 
the use of these names, to fix.a reproach on 
any denomination of Christians. He believes 
that there is a radical error in the system ; 
but as a. persevering and obstinate Heretic is 
excluded, by express declaration of Scripture, 
from the kingdom of Heaven, and as such is 
to be treated, by saints on earth, as an alien 
from the commonwealth of Israel, it would 
betray a want of candor, to include, in the class 
of Heretics, all those who have adopted those 
doctrines. —He will not only say that he hopes, 
but that he believes, there are among the de- 
nominations which are here brought into view, 
many ‘real friends to Christ. He is ready, to 
-admit, that the preaching of Methodists, and 
others of the same system, has sometimes been 
made the means to awaken the careless, and 
lead people to a serious inquiry respecting 
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their state in relation to eternity. He believes, 
with others, that among these denominations — 
there: are many pious people, who have not at- 
tended to the point of distinction between 
these doctrines and the orthodox scheme of 
Grace, and who aré not fully apprized of the 
consequences which result from them. The © 
reader will recur to an opinion which was 
offered in the first chapter, respecting: the 
general principle by which Heresy may be 
known.=Not every material error will con- 
stitute that Heresy which destroys the soul. 
Persons may be placed in such circumstances, 
that the truth is concealed from them; and 
therefore they may receive error, when they 
are not, in heart, opposed to the truth. The 
disposition: of the heart must be taken into 

eka ee Ber ie eh Pa ddan 

consideration, m derermmmg the- Sm nec a 
a Heretic. He’ who. obstinately adheres to an’ 
essential error after he has had the opportuni- 
ty and means: to know its nature and tenden- 
cy, and rejects the truth because he is not re- 
conciled to it, may be calleda Heretic. Light 
has come into the world. Its salutary rays 
have been reflected. upon him ; but through 
the bias of an evil heart, he deliberately chooses - 
darkness rather than light... 





On the supposition, therefore, that the sys-" 
tem of doctrine which we are now to consider, 
is a departure from the spirit of the Gospel, 
jn an essential point, it will not follow, as a 
certain consequence, that all who adopt this 
system, are excluded from the benefits of the 
Gospel covenant: for we cannot prove, and 
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we would by no means’suppose, that all who 
hawe received such sentiments, have been goy~ 
erned, in their choice,’by a corrupt heart. 
: "oO 7 » 


In correspondence with the plan which we ~ 
have purstied, two points are-now to. be consid- 
ered. °First, were’ these doctrines accounted 
Hefesy when’ they first appeared? And 
secondly, are they consistent with the Gospel 
as a dispensation of Grace ? 


- In the prosecution “of these’ inquiries, we 
have been led to notice periods in which the ~ 
Christian Church was more:pure than com- 
mon in this imperfect state; not to say she 
has been, at such times, more pure as it re- 
spects ‘the doctrines which she has received ; 
Bove thie on mawst demand na sabinee fine 
ave creed weUae Vw Re was ate wen SNe HO ate "> * 
granted the point that is to be proved. By 
times ‘of spiritual purity, is intended, those-- 
seasons of special attention to religion, when ~ 
thé minds of people have in general been 
awakened from long slumber, and prompted 
to a diligent and prayerful inquiry after the 
truth ; and when, in their daily conversation, 
they have exemplifiedjthat “ godly sincerity,” — 
which a deep sense: of the reality and impor- 
tance of Gospel truth is calculated to beget. ... 


Such were the times which followed the 
preaching of Christ and his Apostles. Such. 
was the time of the Reformation, at the begin-. - 
ning of the sixteenth century: And the rise 
of the Puritans in England, whose descendants 
‘instituted the New-England Churches, may be 
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| « ‘wonsidered as another distinct:tevival.of evan- 
gelicalreligion: 5 in 


So far as- human opinions have weight, the 
doctrines which men receive, at. stich times, 
claim our attention and respect. . If we go any 

‘where, aside from the ‘Bible, with the hope 

~that we shall-find the truth, we. shall doubtless 

have the greatest confidence in those who ap- 
pear to feel the power of religion. 


In the three first centuries; we cannot -to 

. precisely ascertain the views of Christians re- 

-“specting the doctrines under consideration, as 

in later times: for'the.primitive fathers were 

‘mot much engaged in controversy..on these 
ag bibjeciad 22207809 97 ME, 


_ When Pelagits «made known his doctrines, 
they were considered as a dangerous Heresy, 
- [he opinions of this man were different: 
. from those doctrines which had been convey- 
ed. down from. the Apostles. -At this time, 
--the Church had fallen far below. the purity of 
~ the apostolic age ; and it. might.of course be 
» expected, that very.many were pre-disposed 
“to fall in-with doctrines. of. a corrupt nature 
and tendency; when they should be exhibited. 

- The Semi-Pelagian system, in appearance, ad- 
mitted themecessity of divine influence. This 
i-was more popular. | It -was, at least, thought 
more. prudent, by those who were unfriendly 
_-to the doctrines of Grace, to embrace. this sys- 
.tem, than that of Pelagius. This, however, 
“was accounted..a Heresy, by. a great part of 
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the Churches ; yet those times of darkness soon 
followed, when almost every thing; pertaining 
to the simplicity and purity of the Gospel, was 
-prostrated. a 


Those who, in the sixteenth century, began 
the Reformation, maintained that the salvation 
of a sinner, in every stage, is the effect of di- 

“vine Grace, through the redemption that is in 
‘Christ Jesus; and that there is nothing inde- 
pendently in the sinner, which has a tendency 
to his conversion and fitness for Heaven. 
From the exposition of the doctrines of. the 
Catholic Church, and the decisions. of the 
_ council of Trent, and also:from the dispute 
“between Luther and Eckius, it appears that 
the doctrines of Grace constituted one cause 
of separation from the Church of Rome. The 
reformers maintained, to their full extent, 
‘these doctrines. ‘The Church of Rome. dis- 


owned them. 


“In the course of this view, it has appeared, 
that the Free-will plan of doctrine was a de- 
_parture fromthe system. of the reformers. 
Soon after the Reformation, a few societies 
were constituted in Englandon this plan ; and 
in Holland, it was revived by Arminius, about 
fifty years after the Reformation. This sys- 
tem was condemned as a Heresy soon after 
its first appearance: and those who adhered 
to it, were supposedto have forfeited the 
character and privileges of Christians. 


In the reign of Charles: I. but especially 
after the restoration of Charles.II. the Ar- 
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minian system of doctrine prevailed in Eng- 
land. At the same time a great depree of 
profligacy and vice prevailed among-all ranks 
of people.—The doctrines of the Reformation 
were retained by the Puritans, and brought by’ 
them to this country. When the Arminian 
doctrine had become the religion of the king- 
dom, and the simple and pure manners of the 
Reformation were succeeded by dissipation, 
the Puritans became very odious. They were 
impelled, in some measure, by reproach, and 
by Ecclesiastical oppression, to seek a refuge 
in the wilderness of New-England. The first 
settlers of these New-England states were 
Calvinists ; or in other words, they received 
the doctrines of the Reformation,’ as they are 
exhibited in the thirty-nine articles of the 
Church of England, and in the Assembly’s 
Catechism. =~ ies mae 


Shae 24 


‘From the whole, we feel justified in the 
conclusion, that those who have adopted the 
system which is now under consideration, have 
been the dissenters from that doctrine which 
has prevailed in the purest ages, and which 
was transmitted down from the Apostles 
and primitive Christians through successive 
periods. : 


Section III. 
_ | WE are now to consider, in the second 


place, whether the system of doctrine, which 
has been adopted in general by the Pelagians 
- ip oe dae 
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and ‘Arminians, and revived -by Methodists 
_ and..Free-willers, be consistent with the Gos- 
pel as a dispensation of Grace? It has been’ 
_ already stated, that the difference, between the. 
-Calvinistic system. of doctrine, and that under. 
, consideration, consists in the different degree- 
of necessity and importance which they ascribe 
to divine-influence, in the salvation of a sin- 
-ner, ‘The former maintains, that a saint is 
made to differ from a sinner, by an effectual 
influence of the Spirit, which hasesubdued,the. 
alienation of his will, called him out of dark- 
ness into-God’s marvellous light, and made 
him willing to choose life : the latter.does, in 
effect, suppose that the reason why~a sinner 
. differs from a saint, exists wholly within him- 
self. . By aself-determining power in his will, 
or by a better use. of his .tree- will, he has’ 
chosen that way of life. which a sinner does 
not choose ; and therefore he has made him- 
self to difler from-a tinner. . By a little obser- 
vation,..we .shall.see how this. difference, in. 
regard -to divine. influence, runs into every 
essential doctrine of the Christian dispensa- 
tion. ; Ki. ani 


-Because those of the Methodist .or Free- 
will plan. suppose, that the conversion of a 
sinner depends on the better use which he has 
amade of free will than other sinners have done, 
they reject the doctrines of divine sovereign- 
ty, effectual calling, election, and the certain 
perseverance of all believers.—The point of 
difference is not, that free agency is maintain- 
ed on one plan and denied on the other. It 
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% is not, that; Methodists and Free-willers .sup- 
pose that mankind, whether saints,or sinners, - 
aré; free: in’ their choice ;-and that Calvinists 
suppose they are not free : for this freedom : 
of the will is maintain-d on the Calvinistic as” 
strongly as’ on the Free-will plan. Ho-one - 
disputes, that when a sinner chooses life, he 
acts freely. - But we must determine what 
that freedom-is which constitutes.meral. agen- 

tye Wespeak-without any definite meaning * 
when wé use suchterms as freedom of choice ; » 

for these are’ synonymous. Choice ,is free- ~ 

dom ; and were we to pursue our inquiries at 

“ever so great length, in regard to the nature’ 

of freedom, ‘we can make. nothing’.more of it, 

than: choice.» We enjoy all the freedom which - 

| intelligent -beings can. have, when-we are-al-- 
lowed to choose, and have that which best» 
agrees with the moral relish of.our heart.— 
‘This is the case in natural things.:*- When dif- - 

ferent kinds of: food are’ set-before: a person, 

» and.one-kind is ‘better suited to his. taste than 

- another, he-will have a choice. -» If it be asked, 

_ what is necessary in orderthat he may act. 
freely ? itis a clear-case, that he is free when 
he-is allowed to take that which is most agree-~ 
able to him.; and the reason is obvious, for 
in that case, he has his choice. It is also’ 
equally evident, that he is not so free when 
he is compelled to take that which is not agree- 

able to him, or which is not his choice.-. sh 





ert 


 & 
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_ Were the writer of these remarks come 
tent, he has not a disposition, in this familiar 
view of religious opimions, to; enter upon a 


4 
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metaphysical discussion respecting the nature 
of freedom ; ‘especially when he can give his 
view of it in'three words, as clearly as in three 
thousand : It is choice. 


Without metaphysical discrimination, this, 
in spiritual things, appears to be the plain idea 
of freedom. Saints and sinners, though very 
different. in their governing principles, and 
though their choice fall on different objects, 
are nevertheless equally free, for the reason 
that is stated before: They both have their 
choice. "When holiness and sin’are presented 
to them, or in the language of Scripture, when 
life and death are set before them, they are 
called upon to choose. They will choosethat 
course which is most agreeable to their moral 
relish ; and when they do so, it'is clearly €vi- 
dent, that ‘they are free, and accountable for 
the consequences of their ‘choicée.Saints 
choose holiness, because they love it. For 
the same reason, sinners choose to live ina 
course of sin: It is most ‘agreeable to the 
moral relish of their hearts. Both are free ; 
because both choose that kind of life which is 
most agreeable to them. But while men are 
‘under the power of sin, that is, while sin is 
their choice, and they are consequently oppos- 
‘ed to the spirit of the Gospel, it iinplies a con- 
‘tradiction ‘to stippose'they can choose holiness, 
or believe and Gbey the Gospel. ‘It stipposes 
that they can choose that which is, at the very 
‘time, contrary to their choice : yet this ap- 
pears to be the freedom for which Methodists 
“and Free-willers contend. 
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The. ae) of redemption are offered to- - 
two sinners, who, at the time when the offér is 

made, are opposed to the terms of reconcilia- 

tion ; for if they be not opposed to these 

terms, they are not:sinners.:: On the plan of 
doctrine which we-are considering, it must be 


‘said, if one comply” with the invitation, and: 


the other reject it, that he-who=accepts- the 


‘offer, differs-from the other, because “his obe-- 


dient free will co-operated with those common : 
influences, which’ were “afforded, “in * equal” 


“measure, to*him who rejects the offer.  Ac- 


cordingly; he must have had a degree of holi-- 


ness, before ~he* complied’ with’ the proposed » 


terms of reconciliation 3, which is contrary to . 


the supposition > orin order: to:act freely, men. 


‘must have power to choose that to which they 


are naturally. opposed ; which is repugnant to’. 


‘the nature~of freedom.._Again, the. point im . 
“dispute i is not, whether mankind have-natural 


ower to obey God’s commands. » ‘This is ad- 


“mitted, by Calvinists ‘as well“as~' Methodists. 


Thé latter ‘contend, that men have'a power of © 
themselves to. bélieve: and-obey the’ Gospel; 
and it appears to be the spirit of their system,,. 
that this power, a aided by the common influ- 
ences of the Spirit, is the cause.of their econ. 
ing believers. ~ ; 


We cannot conceive of more than two kids 
of power in man. One is, a natural power, or 


the ability which they have to render a reason- 


able service to their Maker :- the othervis,)-a 


~ moral ang or will, ‘or disposition of “hes ath 


ig. ‘Br sj is bi dele me tae 


7 “eo So. 
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to comply with God’s requirements. Respect- 
ing the first, or a natural power, there is no 
dispute between Calvinists and Methodists. 
It will be admitted by all, that, in this respect, 
God requires nothing of his creatures above 
their ability to perform. To little purpose, 
‘however, has a sinner natural ability to know 
and serve God, if he have not a disposition. 
So long as he remains without this disposition, 
he will not comply with the Gospel call.. It 
is contrary to the nature of liberty, that he 
should believe and obey the Gospel while his 
‘heart is opposed. to its terms. It involves the 
absurdity, and indeed impossibility, which was 
observed before, that he chooses something, 
which, at the very time, is contrary to his 
choice. As there are but two kinds of power 
in man, natural and moral; and as Calvinists: 
and. Methodists both admit that sinners have 
a natural power to do all which is required of: 
them ; it follows, that when the latter contend. 
that sinners have power, of themselves, to be- 
lieve and obey the Gospel, they mean a moral 
power, or will. On this plan they contend, 
that those who believe, have made a better use 
of their free will, than those who reject the 
Gospel : They complied with an invitation, 
with which the other did not choose to com- 
ply : and this is the ground of difference be- 
tween the believer and the unbeliever. We 
cannot conceive what better use the saint has 
made of oe will, than the sinner, unless 
‘we suppose he was willing to comply with tl 
“Gospel before he was a believer, Bat ae 
other was unwilling. The difference, there- 
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‘fore, between the two ‘systems of ‘doctrine, 
amounts to this: The Free-will plan supposes, 
‘that sinners, or at least those who ‘once were 
“sinners, and have now ‘become ‘saints, were 
naturally willing, or had a disposition; to be- 
lieve and obey the Gospel. The ‘Calvimistic 
system supposes, that they were unwilling ;- 
and that this want-of disposition to know God, 
‘and obey the Gospel of his Son, is, at once, 
their inability and criminality. It is undoubt- 
edly criminal, if opposition to the greatest and. 
‘best of Beings, and ‘to the ‘most reasonable: 
commands, be so ;-and it is‘certainly the only 
inability or’ impediment which prevents a sin-- 
ner from complying with the Gospel, and 
‘enjoying its benefits. ‘Take away this indis- 
position, and ‘admit that he has a. will which. 
co-operates with the éxternal calls of the Gos- 
pel and the common influences of the Spirit, 
and he will choose salvation, for.a very obvious 
reason +. He is no longer a sinner, but a saint. . 
On this plan,.therefore, he is a saint, without 
any other influence than that which is-given- 
alike to all: and ‘further, if all men have, by 
nature, this will ordisposition to comply with 
the Gospel, it follows that all‘men are ‘saints... 
‘A will, to comply with the Gospel invitation, . 
ts faith :. a will, to live a holy life, is holiness :. 
‘a will, to obey God’s commands, is obedience : 
For if there-be ‘first a‘ willing mind, it is ac- 
cepted according to ‘that.a man hath, and not 
according ‘to that he hath not. If men be 
prevented by any natural impediment, or ‘im- 
ability, from their duty, it will not be imputed 
tothemassin. ‘ | 
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_ Tf men haves by mature, a/self-determiping — 
power of will, ora wilt thatis obedient to com- 
ply with the outward calls :of .the Gospel, and 
the-common influences of the Spirit,it is difi- - 
cult to conceive what they need more in order ~ 
to be saints... This, it seems, is one step, and 
a. very important one, towards. their salvation 
which is not the,;work.of Gade. 5 5 sy 


sai? 


& wie ! A : eh 
Leétous: now “inquire, if it do not appear, 
from the Gospel, that sinners are naturally un- - 
willing to comply with the terms of life, and — 
that this..indisposition be. their blamable in- - 
ability ? 
$38 ae My t.7hh vce’ Ole Pa ae i 
Pride is one of the causes: which prevent — 
sinners from. complying with the humiliating - 
terms. of the «Gospel. ‘* The wicked, through ~ 
the pride of his countenance, will not. seek ; 
Ged is. not in all his thoughts.”*° It is said, . 
the wicked have means to-obtain true wisdom; ~ 
but no heart, or disposition, to improve them: -~ 
but this could not be. applied to all men, if | 
‘ thererbe any wko have a moral power or dis- - 
position to believe and-obey the Gospel. Were - 
this the case, the inquiry. of the-wise man has 
no definite meaning: “ Wherefore.is there.2 
price in the hand of a fool to get wisdom, see- - 
ing hey hath no -heart.to it??}  Again,it is. 
said that not one among men is found.who » 
“naturally, seeketh after .God.—“ The Lord ° 
“looked down, from Heayen upon.the children - 
of men, to see if there werenany: that did un- .. 


Siae .s id te >» f b Nets 
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derstand, and seek God: they are all gone 
aside ; they are altogether become filthy ; there 
is none that doeth good, no not one.”* ‘ The 
heart of the sons of men is full of evil; and 
madness is in their heart, while they live.’ 
—These passages of inspiration prove, that in 
all men there is an aversion of heart to every 
-thing which is good ; and that it.is as much 
beyond the power of a creature to change 
‘this disposition to evil, and give it a new di- 
rection, as for the Ethiopian to change hjs 
skin; “ Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or 
the lecpard his spots? then may ye also, who 
are accustomed to do evil, learnto do well.” 





‘St. Paul tells us, that the heathen. might 
have known God, from his works; and the 
-cause’of théir ignorance, in. this respect, was a 
want of disposition or ‘will to become acquaint- 
ed with him: “They did not like to retain 
‘him in their knowledge.”) The same Apos- 
tlechas observed, that those who are unrenew- 
‘ed, by Grace, have an aversion -of ‘heart to 
-spiritual'things ; and on this account, they do 
‘not receive them: “But the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for 
‘they are foolishness unto him, neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.”|| ‘The carnal mind is enmity against 
‘God; for it is not subject to the law of Ged, 
“neither mdeed can bi Jk Apreater than 
Paul’has said, that‘sinners are naturally ‘un- 
‘willing to comply with the terms of life :. “And 
* Psi. xiv. 2,3 t Ecelesi. ix. 3. } Jer. xiii. 236 
§ Rom, i. a8. {]-# Cor. ii, 14. . ** Rom. vii. 7- 
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eer: = 





ye will not (or ye‘are unwilling to) come: tc * 


“mé, that ye might have life.’ *.*¢ And this is 


_the condemnation, that light is:come into the ~ 
world,’ and men /jved darkness rather>than | 
light; bécause their-deeds were evili?>) Ac- - 


cording to,thése declarations*of our Savior,-it 


is very evident, that an’aversion of heart to - 


the light of the Gospel truth, and wnwilling- - 
ness to‘come to'this light, constitute the:crimi- — 


nal inability-of-simners : for this is their con- 


QW Fut as neers 


‘ demnation» — Aah. 
; y 7 rr} 02 ce a3 


The reader will readily see thé pointiofidis- - 


tinction. Calvinists suppose, that thongh:sin- 
ners have natural power to do all which is re--- 


-Guired of them, ‘a price is put intol:théir/hands 


gét wisdom ; ‘talents . are’ committed. to 

' them,” and they are only'required to improve 
such talents as they have; but they are un- 

‘ willing to comply with the Gospel invitation : 


and they will continue:so until, by a special in- | 


fluence of the Hoty Ghost, the moral relish of — 
‘ their heart isschangeds» Their salvation.is . 


‘ therefore wholly of God. It.is he: who work- - 


_ eth in-them both to will and to do... In aword, | 


“when they are made willing to: comply with - 


thé:Gospel, they .are no.Jonger sinners, but 
saints. +. ‘ r31 fy wie 


— 


. 


. - The other system: of doctrine unde#: con- ; 


“sideration, maintains, in effect, that sinners are 
‘willing to believe and obey: thé.truth, without 


Many special influence.toxchange the bias of their - 
will, Perhaps they will not it this conse—- 
‘ ‘ es 4 ® 2% et * 
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‘<pience, in the.words which we have here stat-. 
ed; but we have seen, that, this consequence. 
unavoidably results from, their, .system, Is. 
there any ‘peculiar manifestation, of Grace, in, 





influencing men, to comply, with terms, with. 


which they are previously willing to comply? 


> It-was a covenant promise made to Christ, 


that his people should be willing, in the day. of, 
his power... This promise points out. distinct- 
ly those effects which would be produced by 
Chrisi’s power... It would; make‘his, people. 
wilkng. Willing to do what? “Doubtless to. 
comply with the Gospel invitation, and de 
their-duty. It is: obviously implied in this 
promise, that sinners;are naturally unwilling 
to come to Christ for salvation ; that this is 
their inability ; and.that they 1 will continue to 
be unwilling, ustil. their wills are changed by 
the power oft, Christ.—This passage is: alone 
sufficient -to- prove,. that a special. influence, 
_ from above, is papal to influence sinners 
to shopse dite. a 


frie it “Sxcrion EN tied 


CAIN the former section, this conclusion was 
pei Seber as resulting from the system under 
| consideration, that there is a very important 
step in the salvation of a, sinner, which is not 
the.work of God, . We are now to inquire, 
whether the Gospel bea dispensation of Grace? 
Does it propose salvation, as the effect of di- 
vine Grace, through. the redemption that is in 
Christ? if it do, we must conclude, that the 


> 
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system under consideration is erroneous, in 2 
very essential respect. Instead of excluding, 
it lays a foundation for boasting, by leadi 

the. ‘sinner to suppose, that his reconciliation,” 
if the first and most important stage of it, de-" 
pends upon something within himself. aie 





In the reconciliation of a sinner, God claims _ 
_to himself all the glory. ‘The justice and pro-— i 
priety of this claim, arise from the considera-" 
tion that it is his work: “I, even I, am he 
that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine 
own sake.” * — > iO amesitd 
& Ju3 a ¢ 
_~ St,. Paul assures us, that the law of faith, or 
the Gospel which hé exhibited, excludes boast- 
ing. It is not difficult to ascertain how boast- 
ing is excluded by that system of doctrine 
which he taught. © He removed every occa= 
sion of this kind, by teaching sinners that their 
salvation is wholly of God; that he chose 
them, who are saved, to holiness in Christ — 
Jesus ; that he called them effectually by his — 
Spirit, and made them accepted in the Belov- 
ed: ‘Who hath ‘saved'us, and called us with 
an holy calling, not according to our works, 
but according to his purpose and Grace, which 
was given us in Christ Jesus, before the world 
began.”}. ‘Not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but’ according to his 
mercy, he saved us, by the washing of regen- 
eration, and’ renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
Boasting is excluded, on this plan ; not, in- — 
deed, by teaching sinners, that their conver- 


o* > 
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sion, and. the application .of tedemption to 
them, de; depend on the co-operation of their 

bedient free wili; but that theix, reconcili- 
ee depends on God’s purpose and Grace, 
anifested. in their effectual calling out of 
oda ‘kness into his marvellous light. ‘These are 
“very different systems of doctrine. - By one, 
_ boasting is. indeed excluded ; et by the other, 


atts eepnfimned. 


















is <5 saci to run over the Strptus es 
ove this point ; and indeed one will scarce-, 
know where to begin, and which to select 
among the numerous passages which will 
crowd upon his mind, to prove t that the recon- 
ciliation of a sinner does not depend originally 
on his own will, but on an effectual influence of 
the Holy Spirit. It has not been our object to 
discus ; particular doctrines, but rather to ex- 
hibit and try the general principles of those 
ystems which have come under our consider- 
at A short analysis of one epistle of 
t t to the Ephesians, will shew how a 
is “reconciled, brought nigh to God, 













é' irminians, ae Teen and Free- 
willers, positively deny that God has. chosen 
any of the human race to life by an absolute 
decree ; but only on a foresight of their faith 
and obedience. In the introduction of this 
epistle, the Apostle thanks God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who shath blessed us 
eC) Pricvery) a with all spiritual blessings 4 in heav- 
E 
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enly places in Christ; according -as he ‘hath 
chosen us in him before the foundation of the _ 
world. He hath blessed. us, according as he — 
hath chosen us.—Let any one consider this 
passage without. préjudice, and awill he not 5 
conclude, that all-the-spiritual blessings which _ 
are bestowed on believers, in which faith and 
holiness are included, are consequences of _ 
God’s electing love? Does not the Apeatlela 
give thanks to God, that this foundation he 
been laid for the bestowment of spiritual 
biessings? ' = 
oY 
Again, it is maintained on the system whith 
‘ave are considering, that holiness is nat the 
“consequence, but:the cause of election. The 
Apostle says, it is the consequence: “ Ac- 
cording as he hath chosen us, that we should | 
be holy, and without blame before him inlove.” — 
— Does not this effectually obviate one popular — 
objection which is raised against this doctrine? | 
That if we are elected to salvation, it is no 
matter how we live; for in that case, we sh 
be saved, whether we live holy or sinful lives: ~ 
or if we are not chosen to life, we shall not: be | 
saved, do what we will, The Apostle says, — 
“believers were chosen in Christ, that they 
should be holy, and without blame.” —He again 
says, that God’s free Grace was the cause of 
the believer’s election. Ifso, itis evident, © 
that holiness, ar good works, foreseen in the 
creature, were not the cause: ‘ Having pre- 
destinated us to the adoption of children, by _ 
Jesus Christ, to himself, to -the praise of the 
glory of his Grace, wherein he hath made us 
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Secepas: in the Beloved.”—In the same chap- 
ter, he exhibits to the Ephesians;-the cause of 
their faith. He does not give them reason to 
suppose, that they believed, according _ toa 
_ moral power, or obedient: free will, in them- 


selves ; but according’ to’ that mighty power” 


of God, which he wrought in Christ Jesus: 
~ when he raised him up from the dead. 
ai ot 
“Having. explained the Relisver: s election of 
God, and vocation to the adoption of children, 
to the praise of divine Grace; in ahe next 
+ chapter, he reminds them. of their former 
state. In this, he uses a figurative Secession: 
which signifies that they were destitute, not’ 
only of holiness, or spiritual life ; but of any 


motion, or inclination: of will, to that which-*)) 








gi ened, “or made alive, who were dead.in irés- 

asses and sins.” In this state of. spiritual: 

Y death; he told them they were. children of 

s erath, even as others. A question will arise 

here. If these Ephesians. were, by nature, 

~ children of wrath even as others, wlhio~ made 

them to differ from others? ‘The Apostle . 
does not say, that they had, of themselves, a 


will to comply with terms which others reject.” 


‘ed, or because they used their free will to any 
“better purpose. than others. He answers the 
~ question in the 1st and 5th verses, “ And you 
hath he quickened, , who were dead in trespass- 
es and sins.” . “ God, who is rich in mercy, 
dr his great love wherewith he loved us, even 
when we were dead in sins, hath quickened.us 
together with Christ”. —He was so intent on 


is spiritually good: “ And you hath he quiek--. 


, 
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Jt 
the theme of Grace, and solicitous that the 


Ephesians should consider it as the cause of 
all their privileges and comfort, that he falls 
upon this theme in an abrupt and almost un- 
timely manner, ©“ By Grace are ye saved.” 
Lest they might still think that it was on ac- 
count of something in them, more than there 
was in others, that they were brought into a — 
state of reconciliation and faver with God, he — 
repeats his former assertion ; “ By Grace are: 





“ye saved, through faith ; and. that not of your- 
? 


selves, 7¢ is the gift of Go As if he had said, 
The faith, by which you are brought into a 


_state of favor with God, is his gift. ~ s : 


While Methodists say, men are en 
good works, in order to their justification, the. 
Apostle inculcates a very different sentiment. 
His meaning is obvious, when he says, “be- - 
lievers are brought into a state of favor, not of” 
works, lest any man should boast: For we are _ 
his (God’s) workmanship, created in Christ — 
Jesus unto good works, which God hath be- 
fore ordained that we should walk in them.”— _ 
More of this epistle need not be exhibited, nor . 
any further comments made on those parts — 
which have been brought into view. The prin- 
cipal scope of the Apostle’s argument, is to 
prove, that the salvation of a sinner, from the 
foundation to the top-stone, is of Grace: and — 
that saints differ from sinners, not because 
they have made a better use of their free will 
than others, while they were in sin; but by a 
special influence of the Holy Ghost, they were 
made willing to comply with the Gospel in- 
vitation. 
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The old objection will be reiterated, which 
has been perhaps thousands of times urged, that. 
it is unreasonable to command men to do that. 
which. they have not power to perform. So. 
long: as the world lieth in wickedness, it will 
not be possible to silence every objection which 
will be raised agamst. the terms of reconcili- 

_ ation. There would be weight in the objection, 
_ ifsinners had not a natural power to perform’ 
_ their duty. It would be unreasonable indeed, 
to command a person to walk, who is depriv- 
_ ed-of the use of his limbs, or one who is fast 
_ bound to one spot; but we cannot prove, nor 
even conceive of any unreasonableness in com- 
_ manding a person to-do something which he 
has. no: disposition or will to perform, or in 
punishing-him for the neglect of his duty.x—In 
all the ordinary affairs of life, amd indeed in 
every case, except when the sinner is required 
to believe and-obey the Gospel, this objection 
vanishes. It is not: thought unreasonable to 
require a man to:provide for his family, whe 
has become so habitually indolent.and dissi- 
_ pated,.that he has no disposition to labor ; or 
_ the drunkard to refrain from his cups, although 
~ he have no disposition to refrain. “This indis- 
position to. live soberly, is considered. to. be his 

_ crime, and not his excuse. . 


- Does that master, who has,an obstinate and 
disobedient servant, think it unreasonable that 
- he should command him to perform a piece of 
work, or to punish him in case of disobedi- 
ence? And however the servant may com- 
plain of ill usage, yet his own conscience will 

T 2 
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testify that the command was reasonable, and _ 
the punishment just. _ If we alter the case, and 7 
suppose the master has commanded the ser- 
vant to do something which is beyond his na- 
tural strength, and ‘punished him because he 
has not done that which he was not able to do ; 
all will judge that the master is unreasonable 
and criminal. xe 2 a 


+ ot hea 3 
There can be no inypropriety in making a » 
ditect appeal to the experience of Christians, 
to ascertain how a sinner is brought into a 
state of reconciliation and favor with God. If 
this be notan infallible criterion, yet itis worthy 
of every serious person’s- attention, who be- -. 
lieves, that once he was afar off from God, and — 
who hopes that he has been brought nigh, to _ 
examine how this change has been effected. bs 
Let the pious man examine himself on this 
subject. The inquiry is not, whether it was. 
his choice to comply with the Gospel at the 
time when he first believed? or in other — 
words, whether he acted frecly? for this is 
admitted by all, The inquiry is, whether it © 
were ever in his heartto comply with the terms _ 
of reconciliation, while he was in a state of © 
sin? and whether he would have been willing 
ever to come to Christ, if God had not called 
him by an effectual influence of the Holy 
Gbost? Let him ask, if it were not his choice 
to live without Christ, when he was under the 
influence of sin? If it were his choice to live 
without Christ, could he freely come to him, 
and accept the Gospel offer? for would not 
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~ this involve the contradiction} that he: could ‘ 
chodése something which’ was contrary to his 
- choice?’ pa gaetta Iss 34 
Let him now ask, if he is not persuaded-that> 
it was God who made him willing to accept... | 
salvation, by forming in him a new and holy be 
disposition of heart? If so, let such a person =. 
_ answer for himself, if he is not disposed to as- 
- eribe his reconciliation, from first to last, to. 
the distinguishing Grace of God, who chose ~ 
‘him to life, called him, and made him accepted 
 4n the Beloved. If he have these impressions, 
~ respecting his own reconciliation, he will con- 
_ clade, that there is some radical error mai ~~ 
system of doctrine, which does in effect as- | 
_ eribe the most important part of this work to 
“the creature. HH the Gospel be, in every re- 
“spect, a dispensation of Grace, or if it be such 
that no flesh has ground to glory in the presence 
of God, the reason is, because the reconcili- 
ation of a sinner is wholly God’s work. If | 
_ there be no occasion given for boasting in this — 
dispensation, it is because the sinner woul 
never, of himself, have taken one step towards — 
his reconciliation, if Christ had not made him 
willing in the day of his power. Very differ- 
ent from this, is a system which admits that 
the first step towards a reconciliation wastaken 
by the sinner ; or at least, that it depended “" 
on him, without an influence of the Spirit,to 
change the bias and direction of his will. One. = 
of these systems admits the necessity of di- ; 
vine influence, in its full extent ; but the oth. 
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er does not. Between them there is a radical 

difference. If one correspond with the true 

spirit and import of the Gospel, it is very evi- 

dent that the other is erroneous at the founda- 
. fon. 
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3° 
CONCLUSION, — 
Wee. 


A HE foregoing View of Heresies, does. é 
mot embrace all the variety of denominations — 
which have appeared, and which do still ex- 
ist among mankind. It was designed to ex-. 
_ hibit those systems of doctrine, which affect 

‘the ground of a sinner’s reconciliation to God, 
and. the degree of efficacy which is to be as- 
cribed. to. divine influence, in his conversion.. — 
We have endeavored to shew how far these 
“srespective systems exclude the necessity of © Aa ye 
_ divine influence :.and admitting the Gospel - 
to be a dispensation of Grace, for the salva-- 
tion of sinners, which all will, in general terms, 
admit; the surest criterion to determine the 
_ truth or error of a system, is to ascertain in: . 
~ what degree it admits the necessity of divine fila 
influence.. 2 







: 


The Unitarianplan excludes Grace im every» 
degree, according t> the usual acceptation of ~~ 
the term. It leaves mankind: to accomplish 

_ their own salvation ;,or if they fail in the im- 
portant work, to lose the prize forever. This. “a3, 
doctrine, wé learn, is now prevalent in Eng- , 

 Jand, though directly repugnant to the spirit, 
~ and: even the letter, of the established national, 
creed. It prevails in some parts of this coun- Be 
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try ; and since those, who adopt* this system, 
assume to themselves the exclusive character 
of rational Christians, it will probably meet | 
with a favorable reception athong a certain’ 
class of people. hie A Unitarians have | 
not an exclusive claim te this character ; yet,- 
if tiey can have it believed that they are the 
» only persons who have chosen a rational sys- 
tem, it will have an effect on’ the minds of 
many : for there are not a few who would 
rather have it supposed that they have no re- 
ligion, then that they are “deficient 4 in- a “4 
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This aiitcin has Beer the é aaa mie 
of our animadversion, as we conceived - 
nothing, which is called. Ghristianity at 
day, is farther removed/from the Gos “as a 

_ dispensation of Grace; yet other syster = 
allied to this, im their nature and tendency, . 
arid in effect exclude the necessity of a special — 

_ influence of the Holy Spirit, to’ renew’ sinners _ 
_ >. to holiness, and make then willing to accept — 
- the Gospel terms of reconciliation. Tt was” 

expedient to bring these into View, that the 
reader may judge whether they agree with, or 
essentially obi the Gospel of Christ. 
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a A few reflections, resulting frem the foxes 
: going tor af gape ey will be now 
Nae subjoing ee ERTS 
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1. In the review of the subject, we may 
_ discern the evident effects of a controversy, 
sa sinners of the human race; and their 
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“Maker. God claims an authority over his 
creatures, which is absolute in its nature, and 
- Im extent unlimited. He has declared, that 
~ to him every knee shall bow, and that he will 
not give his name -or his glory to another. 


“Whatever may be the ‘privileges or hopes 





ES 


which we enjoy, or whatever there be of moral 


fitness for Heaven in any, he claims it all, to if Ms 


the praise of the giory-of his Grace. In all 


ages, a considerable -portion 6f mankind have 
‘disputed this claim ; and they have resorted 
_ to a variety-of sthemes, to evade this uncon- 
ditional surrender of themselves to ‘God, 
which*he* requires. For tliis purpose, some 
have seught a refuge in the suggestions of in- 


fidelity, and endeavored to silence every ris- 4 


ing fear, and erase from their minds every 
.remaining impression of religions truth.——Oth- 


sers cry peace to themselves, in the delusive © 


hope, that, at some unknown period, all the 
posterity of Adam will be established in ever- 

Jasting peace and ‘happiness. It will ever be 
_ difficult to quiet the conscience on either of 
these plans: for, though im the seasons of 
health and.outward prosperity, there may be 


some found who are bold enough, either to 
reject divine revelation in the gross, or per- 





suade themselves that ‘they have nothing to 








ture ; yet these fears will-return upon them in 
the moment of danger and alarm. Such fears 
_ are the effeet of that voice, which speaks to 





every.man, and proclaims his accountability — 


_to that all-perfect Being who is of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity. It is the voice of 
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apprehend from the threatenings of Scrip-— 
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God, who demands reasons of the infidel to 
justify him in casting off the authority of Scrip- 
ture : It requires stronger reasons than he is 
able to produce. Therefore, in spite of all — 
his ingenuity and fortitude, his own fears drive 
him from this refuge. _ ey ‘ 





v 
> 


-. He next takes shelter under some form of 

religion ; for after all, man is a religious be- 
ing ; that is, he must have some religion to 
quiet his fears, and keep alive his hopes. Une 
less, by-a divine influence upon his own heart, 

; he is effectually convinced, that, as a fallen 

creature, there is mo remedy for him but 

-. Grace alone, he will not yield the point in dis- 

-. putes He will adopt that form which exempts 
him from the humiliating condition of abso- 
lute dependence on divine mercy, for pardon 

“and everlasting life. He rejects the doctrine 
of the Sayior’s ‘divinity and satisfaction, and 
all that system of doctrine which results from 
an atonement. Now he flatters himself, that 1 
he has chosen a religion which will furnish the _ 
hopes and consolations which, he needs, with- — 
out self-denial and mortification of pride. 








~ j . 
If, driven by argument from this refuge, he 
“be compelled to yield something more to the 
necessity of divine influence, he yields with 
cautious reserve. He is. careful to give up~ 
no more to this point, than will be barely suf- 
ficient to satisfy his conscience. He frames _ 
a system, which, in earance, orresponds — 
better with the Gospel, as a dispensation of 
Grace ; but still he takes care not to. yield all 
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ithe glory to God. He chooses.a system of’ 
doctrine, which does'not bring him, as a de-.- 
| pendant creature, to the foot of a ‘sovereign: 
_ Throne, there to plead for the mercy, without 
_ which’he must perish.—-Great ingenuity is ne- 
_ cessary, to frame a system of doctrine which 
} avill appear evangelical, and seem to admit the — 
‘necessity of divine influence, and yet make:the- 
creature in effect, his own savior. Nothing 
is more repugnant to the feelings of an unsib- 
dued heart, than the idea of absolute depend- 
vance. It is the last point which-men will ad- 
mit. We have seen many efforts made, and 
many expedients ‘tried, to frame systems that 
would satisfy men’s consciences, and at the 
same time uphold them in pride and selfish-; 
mess.—At certain periods, many have -been 
disposed to adept the Unifarian plan, well, 
knowing that the consequences of this plan 
would be favorable to the idea cf independence., 
“The general voice of the Church; however, in’ 
the primitive times, was against'this.’ A large 
‘majority of the Christian Church, in the most 
public manner, condemned this system as a 
Heresy. Next in alliance with this, was the 
doctrine of the Pelagians: but this plan was, 
‘too barefaced. The necessity of divine in- ~ 
fluence, to renew sinners, and form them to 
holiness, was denied in a manner too direct 
‘and open to render it prudent to adopt this 
plan. It was repugnant to those views of di- 
‘vine truth, which mankind had in general re- 
ceived from the Gospel. It was condemned, 
as a ‘Heresy, not by individuals only, but by 
public bodies. ‘The purity of the apostolic age 
eS A) 
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“had spassed away when the doctrines of Pela- 
-gius were. propagated; and many were dis- 
posed to adopt a system which would leave.out 
‘the necessity of divine influence. It was 
thought prudent to frame a system which 
should have a-more evangelical appearance, 
ond yet allow to the’ creature something where- 
of to» glory.—The “Semi-Pelagian -system 
was. suited to’ this purpose. It appeared, as 
-we have seen, to admit the necessity of Grace, 
-or divine influence, though in effect this neces- 
-sity is excluded. om 


Since the Reformation, the same. efforts 
‘have been made, to evade the unwelcome’ doc- 
triné of unreserved submissionsto the free, 
Grace of God for pardon and.Jife. ‘The same, 
_refuges® have’ been tfied, and. still the contro- 
versy with God is maintained. In some mod- — 
ern systems of doctrine,;which’ have the same — 
foundation with that ofthe Pelagians and Se-— 
-mi-Pelagians, there ;is -a greater effort to con-— 
ceal the radical errer under an appearance of © 
truth. All these facts prove, that a contro- 
versy between God and man has been maintain- " 
ed; and that much ingenuity, on the part of - 
men, has been exerted to evade the uncontrol- 
ed authority of their Maker. But why all 
these attempts to avoid the idea of. dependance 
vpon God? and why-should we resist his au-» 
thority? If it be so that there isa controversy — 
between .God and sinners, it will prove to be — 
-an unequal contest, and issue in the confusion — 
and overthrow of all who resist the claims of 
their Maker. It is onr safety, as well as 
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duty, to acquiesce ina way of salvation in- 
which God may have all-the glory. 


2. The foregoing view of religious opinions’ 
Jeads+to the conclusion that Heresy is of a’ 
chargeable’ and fluctuating: nature. It is wor- 
thy of obseryation,.that when persons become’ 
established in the.doctrines of Grace, they are 
generally uniform and stedfast in their adher-- 
ence to these doctrines--. Doubtless their sted- 
fastness results from the cause which led them,. 
at first, to hope for salvation only in the free: 
-@race, which is manifested..by’ Jesus Christ.- 
Such-persons have laid the foundation of their 
hope in the doctrines of Grace, because they 


_have’ been convinced of their guilt and ruin by 
-nature. They have been impressed with a 


strong persuasion, that if left to themselves, - 
they must perish. In the doctrine, of salve~ 
tion by Grace alone, they have found a remiedv: 
which is adapted to their condition as fallen 
and ruined creatures. At length they find re- 


lief, from their, burden, in resting upon this 


doctrine. It affords.them a source of conso-- 


lation which they could no, where cise find. 


_ Such being the cause which led them to 
adopt these distinguishing doctrines of the 
Gospel ; being driven, as it were, to this foun- 
dation of hope, when every other refuge has 
failed them; ‘it is easy to see why they are 
stedfast on this plan. They will not be easily 
persuaded to abandon a_ system, which has . 
afforded relief and consolation after every other 


‘source has failed. Not every wind of doc- 
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trineé can drive them from the only ground” 
where they could find rest and peace for 


their souls. 


The Gospel way of life will appear to such, 
at once, plain and consistent. There is no. 
perplexity and confusion im the Gospel, to 

‘those who view it wholly as a dispensation of 
Grace. It is true, it will present mysteries to. 
stich, which they cannot comprehend ; yet in 
the exercise of that faith which gives them an _ 


3 


interest in the Blessings of redemption, their 
reason and will are subjected to the authority 
of God: and faith yields a humble assent to 
' those revealed truths, which are beyond the 
comprehension of imperfect reason. Those,. 
who have found their only relief from the bur- 
den of sin, in that free Grace which the Gospel 
reveals, will discover a harmody and ¢onsist-— 
ency in the important truths which relate to 
the way ofa sinner’s reconciliation to God.. © 


Persons: who are not established in those 
truths, have no leading point to fix their atten- 
tion to one system of doctrine. Departing 

from this great and comprehensive truth, that — 
the reconciliation of a sinner is wholly the | 
work of God, they traverse over those regions. 
of error which have now been described.—At 
one time, they appear to admit the necessity 
of divine influence, to raise the sinner up to_ 
spiritual life : at another, they adopt a system - 
which, in effect, supposes such influence to be 
unnecessary. Novy they reject the doctrine of 
special Grace, in the reconciliation of a sinner, 


. 
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mate 
and those which result from it, as divine sov- 
ereignty, election, and certain perseverance. 





Again, they deny the divinity of the Savior: 
and the Gospel is reduced to a mere collection - 


of moral essays, accompanied with certain or- 


dinances, without any important signification. - 
But one step more,.and their progress ends - 


dn deism. 


If the reader will look around, within the - 
circle of his acquaintance, he will find these re- - 


marks verified... He will see, that those per- 


sons are generally stedfast, who have found — 


their remedy and-consolation in the sovereign 


Grace of God... They appear to have obtained © 


the surest relief, and to feel best satisfied with 
the doctrines of Grace.. He wiil often notice 


a fluctuation in those who in any part reject 
_ these doctrines, which proves that they are not : 
satisfied with the system which they have chos-:- 


en. It does not afford security. . 


In the ‘primitive times, the Unitarian _sys-- 


tem appeared in different shapes.. Some Uni-- 


tarians denied the divine nature’ and miracu- 
jous conception of the Son; some*denied the 
former, and admitted the latter. Others deni- 
ed that he was'-a person distinct from the 


} 


i 


Father. The Arians adopted a system, which, . 


4a appearance, was.an approach towards orthe- 
_doxy. . The Pelagian doctrine. was exhibited 


+ 


“ima new form, and éxpressed in words less ex~- 


ceptionable, by the Sémi-Pelagians ; but still 
_the system was, in substance, the same, When 
. 4 J F U 2 : fais 
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Arminius rejected the doctrines of the Refor- 

mation, his followers ran to every degree 

of distance from the system of the reform-" 
ers. Dr. Mosheitm informs us, that they 

‘went greater lengths than he presumed to go ;- 
for many of them became Socinians. We 

have seen all this ground traversed over, i0 

times still more modern; and we see men 

shifting from the Arminian to the Arian and- 
Socinian systems. ‘This instability appears to 

be the natural result of that temper of mind, 

which leads men to reject the truth. Apos- 

tate creatures are aiming at independence : 

and therefore, they naturally fall upon senti- 

ments which leave the interests of their salva- 

tion to their own power. It is with extreme 

reluctance that they submit to the idea of de- 

pemdance on Grace alone for salvation. At 

the same time, their consciences cannot always. 
rest quiet in the belief of doctrines which they 
are rot able to support by the Scriptures. Two 

objects are to be secured. ‘They must frame 

a system of doctrine which will not’bring them 

to a sovereign Throne, as guilty and dependent: 
creatures ; but this system must have so much 

truth attached to it, as will conceal the radical 

error, and give it an evangelical complexion. 

To obtain these objects, there must, of course, 

be some inconsistency and fluctuation. When 
men are driven, by argument, from one system: 

of doctrine, it becomes necessary to frame 

another which shall appear more consistent 
with the language of Scripture, without yield- 

ing the principal point in the controversy. “It 

“is matter of policy, that a system of doctrine, 
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which is essentially erroneous, should have 
some known and important truths.attached to: 
‘it, to satisfy men’s consciences, atid gain prose- 
-lytes.. In this we'see tive delusive and danger- 
ous nature of Heresy, that while it containsa 
poison of deadly influence, it is hung round: 
with labels-of truth. By this mutability, .it 
has-eluded investigation, and evaded the forae 
-of argument... For when its absurdity :in one 
form has been exposed, it immediately assumes 
another ;. and:the friends of truth are reduced 
to the necessity of.a.new investigation anda 
different mode of attack. In every new form’ 
which it assumes, there is a new effort to- 
“conceal the radical error.—Were a system of: 
doctrines to be suggested immediately by the 
princeof darkness, to counteract the moraltend-- 
ency of the Gospel, it would doubtless hold forth: 

to the view of men, so much truth’as would be 
_ sufficient to conceal, from ordimary view, the 
error which is designed to effect the mischief. 


3. We have seen a similarity in those sys- 

- «tems: of doctrine which -have been, and are 
- still, supposed to be Heresies. There.is one 

-systeny of truth, and another of error ; although 
there may be various modifications of each.— 

Those who admit, in: all its consequences, the 

-general proposition, which, as we have suppos- 
ed, expresses the spirit-of the Calvinistic sys- 

“tem, that our salvation is wholly of God, will 
also admit’ ‘that every sentiment which ds :in- 

consistent with this, is essentially erroneous. 
Whether-the reader admit or .deny :this..pro- 
position, he will see that the doctrines which 
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have been the subjects of animadversion in the 
foregoing treatise, have taken their departure 
from it: and some: in a less, and others in) a 
‘greater dégree, have ascribed the work of sal- 
vation-to the creatures. He will therefore ob- 
serve - a> similarity,. in: the general spirit and 
tendency of. all those systems.—There have 
not been, therefore, so many different plans of 
‘doctrine, as'some have been led to suppose ; 
unless we ‘admit, that different names, or a 
‘different manner of representing the same 
ideas, should be considered as constituting a. 
real difference~ 


’ 





‘From the similarity which appears: in the~ 
general character of Heresy, we infer, that it 
arises from one source, which is an unsubdv- - 
ed, selfish, and carnal heart... St. Paul refers. 
it to this source ;~for among these sins which» 
are manifestly the works of the flesh, or fruits - 
of a carnal mind; he includes Heresies.*- We « 
are willing to admit, that persons may be- 
placed: im scireumstanees im which the truth» 
may be concealed from.them. . They may be 
under: peculiar disadvantages for knowledge ; 
and they may embrace error whem it is not the 
effect of enmity against the truth.. Allowance 
is to be made for such-cases:: .but when they 
persist "in essential. error, against all those 
means of light and ‘conviction: which the na-- 
‘ture of the case admits; their: error must be 
- imputed to an evil heart of unbelief, It is ex- 
ceedingly repugnant to the nature of pride, to 
admit the idea that we have fallen from God, . 


* Gal. v. 20, ome! 
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and forfeited. his favor ; and: that our-restora-- 
tion must be the result of his. Grace alone.. 
Whatever the Gospel be, we must suppose it to: 
be adapted to remove the moral disorders of | 
the heart.. Prideis one of these disorders. 
We must suppose, that the most _ salutary” 
remedies to correct this disorder, would, at~ 
least in their first operation, be disagreeable to- 
the feelings of a proud heart. From this- 

reasoning, we may conclude, that mankind 
will naturally adopt sentiments, which uphold 
them im pride; and that they will reject those 


which are calculated to humble them. 


_ The heart is.the fruitful source of errors.- 
‘From the heart are the issues: of life... From: 
thence proceed evil thoughts : and through 
the influence of an évil heart.of unbelief, sin- 
ners depart from the living God. If the hearts 
_of men contained no enmity against the na-- 
ture of divine truth, they would find but small 
-difficulty respecting those doctrines which re- - 
late to the ground of a sinner’s reconciliation to 
God. It will ever be difficult to sxreconcile 
these doctrines to the views of a carnal mind: 
yet, to a mind that is reconciled to God, and 
willing that all the glory should be ascribed to 
him, these doctrines appear reasonable and. 
consistent. - 


If mankind were all governed by a right 
‘temper of heart, we have reason to suppose 
there would be, among them, no essential dif- 
. ference of opinion in regard to these doctrines... 
- Some, it is true, would attain to greater de- 
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grees of knowledge than others = yet, so far as 
all had attained, they would ‘walk by the same — 
‘Tule, and mind the ‘same thing. Jesus Christ 
has assured us, that’ “if any mian-will do his 
Father’s will, he shall know of the dottrine 
whether it bé of God.”**. The plain meaning 
of his words is'this : If any man have the dis- 
‘position to'receive and obey the truth, he shall 
know'so much as ‘will be nece$sary for, his sal-- 
-Yation. He imputes tlie unbelief of the Jews - 
toa supreme desire of personal honor. He. 
told them: plainly; that the love of God was: 
not in. them-;.and® their opposition to his doc- 
trines proved. the trath of the declaration. - 
“Tam come in’ my Father’s name, and ye re~ 
ceive me not: if another shall come in his.own | 
“hame, him ye'will receive. How can ye be- . 
lieve, which receive honor one of another, and 
‘seek’ not that honor which cometh from ‘God - 
only ?”’* He has given us reason to be assur- 
ed, that all Heresies are the fruit of an evil 
heart, when he says that opposition of heart 
to the truth, is the cause why men reject it, 
and that this is the’ ground’ of their condem- 
nation.—* This’ is the condemnation, : that 
light is come into thé world ; and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
were evil.”> et°us hear his own explana- 
tion-in the following verse, “ For every ore 
that docth evil, hateth the light ; neither com- 
eth’ to the light, lést his deeds should be re- 
proved.” It is evident, that light is here 
another term for truth, and darkness is synoni-- 
mous with error, This is, therefore, the sum: 


“John vii, ry, t John v. 43,44. ¢ John iii. IQs 
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~of Christ’s.argument :, Truth is made manifest 
‘by the Gospel. ©“ Light:is come into~ the 
-world.” Men have rejected the truth, and 
embraced error. “They “loved darkness rath-— 

er than light,” and “ because their deeds -were 
evil.” This is given as the reason why they 
reject ‘the truth, “because their deeds were 
-eyil ;” and.the truth makes this evil manifest. 





. 4. If Heresy has its source in a heart which 
“is at variance with the cause of truth, we must , 
‘infer, that it.is of great importance what relig- 
-ipus sentiments mankind adopt. The system 
which. they choose, will ultimately determine 
- whether they be.reconciled to God, or alienat- 

ed from him. “This conclusion is directly in 
opposition to a.sentinent which prevails among 
-a certain description of people, at this day.— 
It is now suggested: by some, that it is not.of 
material consequence what. men “believe, pro- 
-vided they maintain an upright character. 
~ This position is advanced under the cover of 
"a popular name: for though it confound 
_ truth and error; and when carried to its full 
extent, it will destroy the distinction between: 
‘virtue and vice; yet it;is called charity. ‘It 
will be difficult even :to imagine.a position of 
more dangerous. tendency, especially when it 
‘has assumed the name of a Christian virtue, 
which, is even greater than faith. It breaks 
down one of those barriers, which. the Gospel 
‘has set up to inclose the Church, and circum- 
scribe the efforts of her spititual enemies. 
“When this inclosure,is removed, the way is 
‘prepared for the prince of darkness to come 


x 
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“into the Church, and disseminate every kind 
and:degree of Heresy. an 


’ Before an army makes a direct attack upon 
a fortification, an advanced corps is sent to 
gwemove obstructions and prepare the way= 
and before the powers of darkness can make 
a successful assault, their agents are sent for- 
ward to remove from the minds of men. those 
impressions which fortify them against such an 
onset. They cannot be more effectually pre- 


pared, for the designs of the enemy, than by a 


removal of the impression that between truth 
‘and error there is an essential difference. 


When they are persuaded that the doctrines, 


which they receive, will have no influence in 
determining their character, i will natural- 
ly choose. that system which will uphold them 


in the indulgence of their favorite propen- 


sities. . ; 


Are we then to view with equal complacen- 


cy, every system of doctrine? We cannot be 
justified in this, unless it appear that all the 


doctrines which men receive are equally pleas- 
ing i the sight of God. We are told that he 


sent his Son into the world that he might bear 


Witness to the truth: but if he have done so 
much to furnish a testimony to the truth, there 
must be error as well as truth: and between 
them there must be an essential difference. Is 


God as well pleased when men reject, as he is | 


when they receive, the witness of his Son? 
And when he has revealed any truth to man- 
kind, in which his own glory and their ever- 
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‘lasting interest are concerned, is it, with him, - 
‘a matter of indifference whether they receive 
it, er whether they pervert the ‘true intent 


and meaning of the Holy Ghost? 


~ Socinians suppose that Jesus Christ died, 
ads a martyr, to bear testimony to the truth of 
‘his doctrines: and that this was the only im- 
‘portant end which was-answered by his death. 
Would he have laid-down his life fer a wit- 
‘itess to the truth, if there were not, m his mind, 
‘an essential difference between truth and error? 
Would he- have made suth’a sacrifice had he: 
not believed it'to be of great importance that 
this distinction should be maintained, and that 
‘mankind receive-the truth? Weshould sup- 
*pose, therefore, that they would not admit the 
idea that it is indifferent what doctrines men 
‘receive. We might expect that they would 
oppose that pretended charity, which confounds 
truth and efror, and which, in effect, destroys. 
‘the object for'which Christ died. If mankind 
can be’ made to believe, that the doctrines, 
which they receive, will have little or no'in- 
fluence in determining their character and con» 
dition, we have reason to expect it will not be 
‘Jong before it will be deemed matter of indif- 
ference what lives they live. The transition from 
‘one step to the other, is natural and casy, 


The doctrines of the Gospel are the basis of 

--‘Christian-morality. I speak of Christian moral- 

ity,as distinct from that of the heathen philoso- 

phers, for there is a wide and essential differ- 

ence. The morality, which the Scriptures in- 

‘culcate, arises from the relations of mankind — 
Ww 
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tothe Persons of the Trinity, and the distinct 
parts which they perform in the work of salva- 
tion. Here are new relations which heathen 
philosophers never did nor could discover : 
consequently there are obligations and duties 
resulting from these relations, which ‘form no- 
part of mere human systems of morality. 
Therefore the moral duties which the Gospel. 
inculcates, partake of the peculiar nature of its 
doctrines: -and the views, which mankind -en- 
tertain, in respect to moral virtue, will vary... 
according to their views of Gospel truth, and 
to the degree of importance which they allow. 
to those doctrines which distinguish thie Gos- 
pa from every human system. 


A late author has ingeniously observed, 
“There is a region of truth, anda region of 
error.” . Heresy is not.confined to subjects of, 
mere speculation. It enters into men’s views 
respecting the nature and extent of moral obli-_ 
gation. We shall find, that persons, who deny 
the most distinguishing doctrines. sett SEFIPRUNEy, 
entertain sentiments about the nature of morali-) 
ty which are far more lax, than do those who, 
acknowledge and feel the i Bis ser of ‘these, 
doctrines. 


The morality. of the Gospel has enforce- 
‘ments peculiar to itself. “These arise from 
our obligations to redeeming love. If all the 
arguments, which mere human philosophy has 
invented to engage mankind to devote them- 
felve8 to the service of ‘God, were so concen- 
trated that they could act with united force on 
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the mind, their effect would be but small, com= 
pared. with this Gospel argument, “ye are 
bought with a price ; redeemed, not with’ cor- 
ruptible things, as silver and gold, but with 
the precious blood of the Son of God.” As 
Christian morality derives its nature and en- 
forcements from those truths which are pecu- 
liar to the Christian dispensation, we may con-- 
clude, that if men believe it will be indifferent 





‘what doctrines thay receive, they will evade 


the force of those ‘moral obligations, to yield’ 
themselves to the service of God, which arise 
from redeeming love. These effects indeed. 
begin already to appear. That pretended chari-- 
ty, which pleads: for the indifference of senti-~ 
ments, begins to plead also for the indifference” 
of actions. Hence we see, that characters are 
held up to public view as virtuous, and objects 
of God’s peculiar complacency, who have.no* 
pretensions to virtue, and who have manifes:-- 
ed either a total disregard of the truths 
ef God’s ‘word, or open hostility against 
them. . Such characters are often subjects of 
the highest panegyric, in those periodical pub-- 
lications which are most extensively diffused | 


‘and read. In this we certainly see an attempt 


to destroy the distinction between virtue and 
¥ice ;- and this is the natural tendency of that 
charity, which pleads for the indifference of 
sentiment ; or rather which confounds truth. 
with error. . 

. 5. Heresy, in allits various shapes, has a ten- 
dency to uphold the cause of sin. With a 
slight attention to the spirit of the Gospel, any 
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one may see, that it was designed to subdie- 
the pride of man, and beget a humble temper... 
—God declares, in reference to that day when 
the Gospel will produce. its real and most ex-. 
tensive effects, that he alone will be exalted ; 
and the loftiness of men shall be brought low.. 
St. Paul informs the Corinthians, that God 
had displayed his sovereign mercy in the Gos- 
pel, that no flesh should glory in his presence. 
“ But of him are ye in, Christ Jesus, who of 
God is. made unto us.wisdom and righteous-. 
ness, and sanctification, and redemption : that, 
according as it is written, He that glorieth, let 
him glory in the Lord.” *- : 





How dees the Gospel beget~ humility ? 
Doubtless by teaching mankind that they have 
ruined themselves ; that they are the. heirs of 
misery ; and that nothing, but a special inter- 
position of divine mercy, can reinstate them in 
the. privileges and blessings which they have 
forfeited by sin. It is obvious, that every sys- 
tem of doctrine which gives to mankind dif 
ferent views of themselves than those before 
mentioned, upholds them in pride. Whatever 
may be the object of pride,it is odious to God : 
but when men value themselves above othets, 
on account of their supposed religious attain- 
ments, they are more offensive to God, than if - 
their self-complacency arose from some natur- 
al endowments. The orthodox system effec- 
tually checks this spiritual pride in the saint. 
It teaches him, that he, by nature, is a child of 
wrath even as others ; and that the only reas« 


“1 Cor. i. 30, 31 


> 
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on why he differs from others, is God’s sov- 
ereign mercy : “God who is rich in mercy, 
for his great love wherewith he loved us, even” 
when we were dead in sins; hath quickened us : 
together with Christ.”*- 


That system of doctrine, which supposes” 
that the principal’ reason why a saint‘ differs 
from a sinner, is, that hé has made a better use 


of his free will, or. improvement of those means 


of ‘light which the sinner enjoyed in equal 
measure with him, is friendly to spiritual pride. 
As Xt supposes, that his reconciliation to God 
depends on himself, it affords him an occasion 
of boasting. He may boast in the considera- 
tion that he has made a better use of the light 
which he had within, or that, of himself, he 
has chpsen life, which the sinner does not 
choose. oye 


It is observed, that something like self-com- - 
placency \appears im persons who adopt | this 
system. Phey manifest but little of the heart- 
felt humility and self-abasement ‘ef those who 
feel that they have, in themselves, no claim.to 
the favor of God ; -and that all the hope, which 
they are alowed to entertain, of being ina 
state of favor, arises from that distinguishing - 
Grace, which raised them. up from ruin, and 
made them willing to. choose life. .. 


* ‘The Unitarian system takes away those per- 


" gulasive motives to a life of holiness and vir- 


A } : Ww Pe 
| # Eph. ii. 4, 5+ 
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tue, which arise: from redeeming love. . Let- 
us. suppose two persons of different religious: 
sentiments, and calculate the different effects 
which their respective views of the Gospel’ 
will produce.—One isa Socinian, whose hopes’ 
of future happiness are not derived from the 
merit of the Redeemer’s bloods Though he 
suppose that he has. occasionally deviated 
from his duty,.and Jesus Christ was sent into 
the world to. correct such oecasional wander- - 
ings ; yet he believes that he is nota sinner in> 
that sense which makes: it necessary for a di-- 
yine Savior to interpose, and be offered a sacri-~ 
fice, to make it: consistent for 4sod to pardon - 
him. He supposes, that such a degree of vir - 
tue is attainable, without any work of sanctifi-- 
cation, as-will render him fit for the heavenly » 
state.—The other is convinced, that be is, by: 
nature, wholly in sin ; and of course, whatever - 
are his hopes. of: happiness, they have their 
foundation in the sovereign Grace of God. 
This, in short, is the ground of his hope, that 
Jesus Christ has, by his death, delivered him. 
from: the condition of .a child of wrath; and- 
made him an heir of glory.—As-the light in. 
which these persons view the Gospel is exceed~- 
ingly dissimilar, it is evident, tha the practi- - 
cal. effects which. will be produced in them, 
will be very different... Nothing can impress. 
so deeply on the mind, a sense of the infinite . 
malignity of sin, as the consideration that a 
divine Savior has been offered ap a sacrifice 
on the cross, to make it consistent with the ~ 
holiness and justice of God to pardon the sin- — 
ner. It is therefore very evident, that one of 
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the persons ‘here supposed, will be deeply 
affected with those views of his criminality ; 
and from hence he. will be influenced: to the 
habitual practice. of watchfulness and prayers . 
The other views sin.as an inconsiderable aber=. 
ration, which may be forgiven without injury: : 
of course he will not.be very strictly guarded ° 
against that which he considers of trifling con-- 

-sequence.. While one is affected with the cons . 
sideration, of havirig.acted: a part which has 
made it necessary for a divine Savior to suffer - 
and dié, his heart is warmed with gratitude - 
for this unspeakable gift. Seeing he is bought . 
with a price, he feels that it is his reasonable - 
seryice, to glorify God with his body and spirit : 
which are God’s. . The religious system of the 
other, to say the least, does not contain those 
powerful motives to an unreserved dedication ; 


to the service of God. . 





These remarks are verified by the actual’ 
state of religion and morality, at different pe- . 
riods;. It isa fact, that the moral state of man-.- 
kind has been most pure, when they have re- 
ceived the doctrines. of Grace... We read of 
the first Christians, that they continued sted- 
fast in the Apostle’s doctrine, and fellowship ; 
and we have seen, that during more than three 


hundred years. after. our Savior’s” ascen+ 
sion; the doctrines of the Church were, ortho-. 
dox.. After the fifth century, until the Refor- 
mation, a: different system prevailed. ‘The 
Church of Rome rejected the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith alone ; and maintained the 
dea of merit in the creature. - If we compare 
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the moral state of mankind, in the primitive 
ages, with those which preceded the Refor- 
mation, ther esult will be wholly in fayor of the 
former. That the primitive Christians were: 
more virtuous than those who lived between 
the sixth and the fifteenth centuries, does not 
even admit of a doubt. The reformers, as we 
have seen, separated from the Church of 
Rome on-account of error in doctrine, and 
licentiousness in practice. This event was. 
unquestionably a revival of evangelical relig- 
ion, and it is no less evident that it recalled 
mankind, those at least who separated from 
the Catholic Church, from licentiousness to» 
purity of life. It opened their eyes and gave 
them more correct views of the nature and ex- 
tent of moral obligations. When the Calvin- 
istic system was rejected in England, and the 
Arminian and Socinian doctrines adopted, the . 
moral state of the kingdom had fallen far be- 
low the purity of that age, when the articles. 
and liturgy were established. It isnot enough - 
to say the primitive simplicity and purity had - 
subsided.. ‘They became the subjects of oblo- | 
guy and derision. It was sufficient to render 
a man odious, if he were a Puritan ; or in 
other words, if he adopted the doctrines of the 
Reformation,. and conformed, in practice, to. 
the primitive purity. 3 





i 


cay 


Amidst this general profligacy of manners, 
there were some exceptions. We have seen 
that the doctrines of the Reformation were re- 
tained by the Puritans ; and by some of that 
description of people, they were brought to 
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New-England. They constituted the religious: 
belief of our primitive Churches. All those 
‘systems of doctrine which the primitive Chris-- 
‘tians, and reformers, accounted Heresies, have: 
‘been revived’ in this country: and let the 
reader judge whetlier the men of this age are, 
‘in general, more’ circumspect, ‘prayerful, tem-- 
perate and upright, than were their fathers. Is. 
‘there not a manifest change, even in the views. 
of mankind, respecting the evil of sin; and are. 
not practices now deemed imnocent, which— 
were formerly supposed to be «criminal, and 
which were thought worthy of public disap-. 
probation? As the views of men change‘re-. 
specting the reality and importance of moral 
obligation, we experience am increasing preva-- 
‘lerice of intemperance, dissifation, deception 
‘and fraud. These facts fully justify the con-. 
clusion, that Heresy is friendly to the cause 
‘of sin. . . eh be 


These proofs are still’more obvious in the 
small scale, although the principlé-is the same. 
‘Tf we look to those places where there have 
‘been revivals of: religion, and numbers awak- 
ened to new views respecting the iraportance 
of divine realities, though they may have been: 
opposed, in times past, to the doctrines of 
Grace, they now gladly embrace them; for itis 
in this system that they find relief from’ the 
burden of sin. At such times, they will highly 
prize, and uniformly attend the worship of 
God, and the institutions of the Gospel. They 
are observed to be sober and circumspect, and 
guarded against even the appearance. of evik. 
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‘hey’ feel ‘bound to devote:themselves, with- 
out’ reserve, to the service of their God and 
Redeemer. . It is'furthermore observable, that 
when such attention subsides, and mankind 
grow indifferent about the doctrines of divine 
influence and Grace, they also become less 
conscientious and pure in their whole deport~ 
ment. These appearances, or the small scale, 
correspond with that general: progress, of sen- 
4iment and morals which is observed at lange 
in the: Christian world. “Without a special- 
divine interposition to recall mankind to their~ 
duty and remedy, the natural progress of doc- 
trine has ever been, from those which proclaim 
the sinner’s absolute dependence on divine 
Grace for. pardon. and life, to those. which 
Jeave to his own power the work of salvation. 
‘The -state of morality has. changed with this 
change of opinions, As the doctrines of Grace~ 
have been rejected, the general progress of 
morality has been from pure to profligate: or 
according to modern phraseology, as mankind 
have adopted liberal sentiments, their sense of 
the evil of sin has worn away,. their views of 
moral obligation have become more liberal, 
and their lives more unrestrained. _ 


. In connection with these observations, we 
are naturally led to a reflection on the different: 
effects of preaching. ‘Lhe primitive divines 
of New-England, without studied ornament 
were powerful preachers, and their plain evan- 
gelical discourses produced sensible effects on 
the minds of men.. The subjects, which deep- 
ly engaged the attention of their hearers, were 
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the same-which, by the preaching of the reform- 
ers, effected the greatest revolution which has 
happened since the days of Christ and his 

Apostles. Human depravity, and» the neces- 
sity of divine influence'to renew mankind to: 
holiness, were ithe themes on-which they: 
dwelt: and these-are subjects which will en- 
gage the attention of mankind, By: the ex- 
‘hibition of such subjects, religion appears in» 
-an important point of view. “They are calcu- 
lated to affect the heart, and lead people.to a) 
-self-application, to ascertain, if they possess: 
.this requisite temper ; if they are interested in: 
the great salvation, When a people hear one. 
preaching Christ crucified, as the only name 
by which any can be saved, and holding up to 
view the necessity of divine influence to form 
the soul. to a fitness for communion with God, 
though they may, in their hearts, oppose such 
truths, ‘yet they cannot rid themselves of the 
impression, thatthe preacher dwells upon a 
theme of vast-importance. By such doctrines, 
he commends himself to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God: for whether men be pleas- 
ed or:not, they are conscious that he is faithful 
_ inthe execution of his commission. 


- The plain doctrines of the Reformation have 
proved the means of'the great revivals which 
have been in New-England, since the first set-) 
tlement.. These are indisputable facts, respect- 
ing which, all may satisfy themselves, by a: 

little attention to the religious history of this 
country. On the other hand, who. has heard 
of such effects having been produced under the: 
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preaching of Socinian doctrines? There is ii, 
deed.an imbecility in the preaching-of those 
who leave outor reject the doctrines of Grace,’ 
and fall into the Unitarian system. This im- 
becility is not owing to any want of ability in 
the preachers themselves. It is in the-matter. 
of their preaching. ‘Their discourses have all 
that exterior polish which, for a time, may 
captivate the ear, and:sometimes they contain 
finished representations of the beauty and ex- 
cellence of virtue. Yet, they will mot reach 
the heart, so long as those enforcements, to vir-, 
tue, which arise from the peculiar doctrines of 
the Gospel, are kept out of sight. ‘That there, 
‘is.a beauty in true virtue, which commends. it 
to universal regard, is admitted and minds, 
which are formed to virtueus habits, can see 
and appreciate this beauty ; but what harden- 
ed sinner, in-whom habits ef sin are fixed, like. 
the leopard’s spots, has beensinduced to break 
‘off from sin by righteousness, by an exhibi- 
tion of virtue, detached from those doctrines 
by which it is enforced in the Scriptures? 


‘Is it not observable, that every description of 
sinners can hear such discourses without emo- 
‘tion or self-application-? While they admire 
the ingenuity of the preacher, the subject has 
not reached the heart. It has left the foun- 
tain of iniquity undisturbed. No one inquires 
what he must do, or how -he shall attain to 
that virtue which will fit him for Heaven. 


‘The little effect which results from. this 
modern refinement in preaching, does not al- 
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“avays arise from “the want a ability. The 

sreacher may be, not only a man’of a cultivat- 
ed taste, but of strong powers of argument and 
Pepenesion. All this, however, will be inef- 

ectual so long as he does not avail himself of 
those powerful motives to virtue which the 
Gospel furnishes. He leaves out those.sub- 
jects which are’ calculated to impress on the 
minds of ‘sinners a ‘serise of their guilt and. 
danger,” and need ‘of a remedy. Plain evan- 
gelical preaching i is the most effectual to arrest 
the attention of mankind. It awakens them 
from spiritual slumber, and leads them to in-- 
quire, if they possess the temper which will 
fit them for the’ worship and entertainments bs 
the’ ey state. 

We’ read | of three thousand, who, ‘on nente 
idly one sermon, were ‘influenced to forsake 
théir' sinful courses, and live in the practice of 
virtue. ‘They’ were, however, first convinced, 
that they ‘had lived in a state of enmity against 
God ; that they were wholly i im sin; and ex- 

osed to remediless ruin. They were pricked 
in their ‘hearts, and’said, Men and brethren, 
what shall we do? T hey were told that they 
must repent and be baptized in the name of 
Jesus’ Christ, for the remission of sins. This 
was an absolute pre-requisite in order to theit 
reinstatément in the favor of God which they 
saw they had-forfeited.. Repentance towards 
God arid faith int Jesus Christ constituted the 
deep and ample“basis of their-virtue. The 
discourse, which produced this surprising 
effect, was calculated to convince the hearers 

x 
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of their personal guilt, in crucifying the Prince 
of life whom God had made both Lord and 
Christ.* If these Jews still believed that Jesus, 
whom they had crucified, were a man who 
- had made himself equal with God, and there- 
fore justly chargeable with blasphemy, is it 
probable they would have been so .deeply 
affected with a.sense of personal guilt? No, 
they were convinced, that with wicked hands, 
they had crucified the Prince of life. 


Sinners can hear that preaching without 
emotion, and even with a degree of self-com- 
pacency, which leaves out depravity, the ne- 
cessity of a divine Savior and perfect atone- 
ment, anda special influence from on high, to 
raise them up from ruin, to that holiness with- 
out which no man can see the Lord. The 
preaching, which they can hear without emo- 
tion, will have, at least, an indirect influence 
to confirm them in that course of sin which 
they have chosen. adil ees. 

6, The Unitarian system. appears ‘tobe a 
substitute for deism. If this suggestion. be 
deemed. illiberal, it is not new. ote was, the 
opinion of Tertullian, whose words have been 
quoted.t That ancient and respectable writer 
supposed, that, satan influences mankind to 
reject the divinity of the Savior, under a_pre- 
text of zeal for the unity of God; that,in this 
way he contends against the truth ; and.that, 

a‘ * Aas xi. 36. Iaesiegscs 8 
t' Chap. 5. °°" , 
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according to his success in tts device, he 


counteracts the salutary effects of the Guspels 
The enemy of righteousness does not ar *Y" 
tempt mankind to an entire yenuhciation 
religion. He adapts his temptations to their - 
govetning passions; and as their‘fears impel 
them to seek a refuge under some form of 
feligion, it is his policy to suggest that form 
‘which is at the greatest distance from the spi-+ 
_vit of Christianity, and yet sufficient to quiet 
their fears. He is at war with the Gospel ; or 
rather with those effects which the Gospel pro- 
duces in the hearts and lives of men. His op- 
Position, however, is not always direct and. 
undisguised. He approaches the fortress of 
‘Christianity, holding out the ensigns of friend-" 
ship, He even offers to lend a helping hand, 
to fortify the outworks against ihe attacks ou 
infidelity ; but if he does any thing to strength- 
en the outworks, he does more to weaken and: 
mar the internal structure. He takes care that 
what he builds up shall be no real defence.— 
"Thus he transforms himself into an angel-ef 
light, puts on the habit of friendship, and by 
an appearance of candor and pretended charity, 
‘he prostrates every thing peculiar to the Gos- 
pel. By counteracting its tendency, he efiec- 
‘tually accomplishes his purpose. 
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Dr. Priestley wrote to reclaim infidels ; and’ 
by giving up the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and taking away from the Gospel 
‘every thing which is offensive to a carnal mind, 
there may have been some infidels who were 
‘willing to meet him on the ground which he 
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had taken, Tt is still questionable, whether 
alieh ler vavertscan be called any accession to» 
_7©” istianity.. Are they not still infidels? Or 
may they not meet the Doctor and,those of his 
system, and yet retain. the dispositions which 
at first influenced them to reject the ape ol 
We may doubtless hold up to- the view of in- 
fidels something, and call in Christianity, if it 
do not contain those offensive doctrines which 
at first set them at. variance with the Gospel >. 
and they will feel no objection against such a 
system.—On this plan, infidels are not con. 
verted to Christianity; but Christianity is 
stripped of those doctrines which give offence 
to infidels, and accommodated to their views. 


if the real cause, why men become infidels, . 
were investigated to the bottom, it would ap- 
pear to be an opposition of heart to those doc- 
temes which Unitarians reject. If, therefore, 
we take away these offensive parts of the Gos- 
pel, they will not object to that-which remains, 
though they retain the temper which Ied them 
to infidelity. One proof, that the Unitarian 
system is a substitute for infidelity, arises from 
the, fact that persons who were known to be in- 
clined to the latter, have offered no objections 
against the former.’ It is observable, that they 

are pleased with the prevalence of Socinian 


doctrines. 


It is but a short time, since we were ee 
with the progress of infidelity. It appeare 

open; and undisguised, as if confident of i 
strength, and sure of success, in the overthrow 
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of Christianity. Books, containing infidel: 
principles, were industriously disseminated,.. 
and read with triumph. ‘In the most obscure 
places, and among persons of but little read~ 
ing, there rose up, of a sudden, many who: 
were instructed in the popular objections: 
against Christianity, furnished with that ridi-- 
cule which bids defiance to argument. In a. 
word, the enemy seemed prepared for a des-~ 
perate effort against every thing pertaining to- 
religion, its outward form and institutions, .as: 
well as the spirit of its doctrines.—Such an ef- 
fort could not succeed. Man musthave some 
yeligion, His hopes and fears impel him. to 
this refuge: therefore the enemy varies the 
mode of his operation. . Seeing mankind must 
have some form, and if he can bring them:to. 
rest on that which, though called Christianity, 
_ really counteracts the true design of the Gos- 
pel, his cause is as much promoted, and even: 
more than it would be, if he were to put‘them- 
in a position which is opposed to ail religion. 


That portion of mankind, who are not dis- 
posed to look far into the consequences of sen-- 
timents, will readily fall into a system which 
is called Christianity, and of course willserve 
to quiet their fears ;. but which requires no 
self-denial, subjects them to no painful morti- 
fication, and leaves to them the unrestrained” 
indulgence of their inherent pride. They are 
not prepared to bid defiance to every consider- 
ation of religion, and join the infidel in his. 
impious railery. ‘They wish for some ground 
‘of hope, . be it cyer so unsubstantial ; and only 

. Ba 
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the name of Christianity, even though its true 
spirit be kept out.of sight, will serve to quiet 
their consciences. They suppose, that they 
have a claim to the character of Christians, if 
their lives be not distinguished for open vice ; 
-accordingly they think that they are justified 
in applying to themselves. the consolations of 
the Gospel, and hoping for its rewards. . It is . 
in this respect that Heresy, which takes away 
from the Gospel those truths which make it a 
doctrine according to godliness, is more per-- 
nicious, in the issue, than naked infidelity... It 
is calculated to draw more within its influence, 
and fix them in opposition to the Gospel. . 





In the case of infidelity, the enemy approach- - 
es Christianity in an undisguised manner. His . 
attack is open; and the friends of the Gospel 
can make a more certain and effectual defence, , 
when the enemy is without, than if he were 
within the fortress. 


The infidelity which a few years since occa» 
sioned great alarm, has in appearance subsided. ~ 
There is less said respecting the prevalence of 
deistical sentiments: yet there is reason to be- - 
lieve, that the spirit of infidelity is not checked. . 
It has only taken a new direction, and assum- 
ed a form which, though less alarming in ap- 
pearance, we have reason to apprehend will 
prove in the issue not less pernicious. This 
opinion is justified by the revolution which ap- 
pears lately to have taken place in religious 
opinions: for as open infidelity has subsided, 
the Unitarian system has prevailed, and re= 
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ceiv ed a large’ accession: of adherents.’ Itis'a 
fact, that-persons who “were: known to’speak 

disrespectfully of divine revelation; have been: 
disposed to think favorably “of this’ ‘systém.— 
Many have adopted it, without givmg any év+ 

idence of a change in their religious views: ~ 
This proves, that the Unitarian ‘doctrine and 
infidelity are within: the same‘region. © ‘They 
‘apptoach’so near each other, and theres: ‘suéh 
asimilarity in their most prominent principles, , 
that one may be substituted. for the! ‘other, iA 
without, any change of temper. ‘ 





Another proof, that the Unitarian plan is’a : 
substitute for infidelity, is derived from those -- 
complaints which Unitarians ‘are known to:: 
make respecting the doctrines ofthe orthodox. . 
It is- ‘suggested, ‘ ‘that' the latter, by exhibiting - 
the Gospel in-a forbidding light, drive men to | 
infidelity... Its unnecessary to prove here, . 
that the truth cannot be fairly exhibited in any 
light, ‘which will make it acceptable to a car nal » 
mind which is ‘not: subject to the law of God. 
If men Wwill- take refuge in infidelity, because 
they cannot endure a fair éxhibition of the 
truth;: the orthodox are not answerable for the 
consequences. They: must make the truth 
manifest, and let it produce its effects, though 
these effects will be different on’ persons of dif- 
ferent temper.’ To-some, the Gospel ‘will be 
a savor of life unto life ;. while to others it will 
‘giaky a savor of death unto death. ih 

“pWhat i is ate eslleaye wah waiters pro- 
pose for the evils of which they sie cau i 
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Some system of doctrine must be exhibited 

- which is level with the reason, and accommo- 

dated to the views.of men; something, in which 

they will acquiesce, even while they are gov- 

erned by the dispositions which inclme them 

to deism. If the Unitarian doctrine is a rem- 

edy for the supposed evil, it is so because it 

strikes out those doctrines. which are offensive 
to men who are predisposed to infidelity ;. 
therefore it prevents, them from an open rejec- 

tion of the Scriptures, because it approaches so 

near to deism, that it becomes a matter of in-. 
difference to such.characters, which of the two - 
they: shall choose. 


7. If it could be proved, that the doctrines 
which men receive will not have influence up-- 
on their lives, there would be no necessity, for 
the sake of public order, to guard mankind 
against the influence of Heresy. But if Her-- 
esy lead to immorality ; if it be friendly to the- 
cause of sin, it becomes a common interest to 
guard those institutions; which have the most’ 
extensive influence onthe publicopinion. No 
institutions have so much influence as Colleges, 
in giving direction to the religious opinions of 
the community. Doctrines, which are there- 
imbibed, are extensively diffused, and in a 
ananner which is calculated to give them weight 
and influence. Ifthe youth, who are design- 
ed for public life, receive sentiments. that are 
essentially erroneous, the public will, in time, , 
feel the consequences, in that prostration of 
morals, which has ever followed; when man-. 
kind depart from the spirit of Gospel truths. 
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-- In our view’ of the -primitive doctrines of 
‘New-England, it'was observed, that our Col- 
léges were ihstitutéd*and endowed by men, 
‘who received’ the'déctrines. of the Reforma- 
tion. In their “bequests, they had a view ‘to 
‘thé benefit of thé? Church} and especially te 
the -maintenance of that orthodox system of 
‘doctrine which was the faith of-the reformers 
and the primitive’ New-England Churches. 
‘and ‘which’ they’ believed to be’ according to 
godliness. They ‘used’ every necessary pre- 
caution, to guard those important institutions - 
‘against the’ introduction’ of another system: of 
‘sentiments’ than that which they intended to 
support by their munificence. -Aiccording to 
the influence which the Colleges will have ‘on 
‘the public opinion, ‘so is the importance: that. 
‘they be’still guarded; with pious care, ‘against 
“every ‘degree of ‘error; arid ‘the public,’ for- 
Whose benefit they were first instituted, have 
aright to expect that doctrines will be: main- 
tained and taught agreeably, to the true design 
Yofthée founders? © 9 
PIO DEP SISTA SIT Be pe i)? Ds EIT STS Sais 
“We have taken occasion to rémark, that the 
‘Assembly's Catechism ‘may' be considered as 
“expressing thé religious belief of the primitive 
*Wew-England-Churches; While this’ system. 
‘6f doctrine was generally’taught in families, 
4¢ served as an inclosure to guard the public 
“mind ‘against the artifice of those’ who. would 
introduce error. It furnishes ‘the youth with 
“a‘commected system of ‘Gospe? truth ; and hav- 
“ing this tfeasured ‘in ‘their minds,’ they are en-- 
-abled‘t6' discern the point where'error: departs . 
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from the truth—Jt is. still, observable, that 
where this,system is taught in schools and fam- 
ilies, people. are more) stedfast, And better 
guarded against the introduction of divers, and 
. strange doctrines, than they are. where this is 
neglected... May we not impute that instabilt- 
ty which is ebserved.to be the spirit of the pres- 
ent day, to the neglect of this system! atleast, 
is not this one among the causes that so many 
are carried about-with every wind of doctrine ? 
If there be ground for such an,opinion, we see 
the importance of reviving the whol ence 
‘echism, where it-has been negiecteds If it be 
desirable to parents, that their children be able 
to discern the difference between truth and 
error in religion ; that they grow up witly hab- 
its of stability; and that they be guarded 
against the cunning’ craftiness of those who lie 
jn wait to deceive; they will do. well to instil 
this excellent system af Gospel. dectrine into. 
their minds. Baa Yed Searya MP RRR 


8. From the foregoing view we learn, that- 
the enemies of the Gospel cannot avail them- 
selves of that. seeming diversity of religious 
sentiments which has appeared: in the world. 
In reality there have not been so many differ- 
ent systems of religion as one would at first 
suppose. There is one system of truth, and 
another of error.. Each of these have some 
variety in their modification ; but in their gen- 
eral principles they are the same. The sys- 
-tem of, several denominations, which we have 
noticed, take their departure from one point 
of the orthodox plan, with this differ@ace on- 
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iy, that ‘somieare removed to a greater dis- 
tance from this point than ‘others. Besides, 
the Scripttires Have given us reason to expect 
all this apparent diversity ; and instead, there- 
fore, of operating as an objection to religion, 
itis a proof that the revelation, which we re- 
ceive, was given by inspiration of God, who 
alone could foresee the use which mankind 
would make of it from age to age. When we 
are informed, that the god of this world blinds 
the minds of men, lest the light of the glorious 
Gospel of Christ’should shine unto-them ; that 
the time should come, when men would not 
endure sound doctrine ; and that they would 
change’the truth of God imto alie: and es- 
pecially when we are forewarned, that the 
Gospel timés should produce’ false teachers, 
who' would bring in damnable Heresies, even 
denying the Lord that bought them ; we need 
not be surprised at the apparent diversity ‘of 
Feligious opinions which we observe in the 
world: for in this we’ see that state of things, 
which the Scriptures have foretold. In these 
appearances, we may observe the fulfilment-of 
Scripture.prophecy ; and therefore they may 
strengthen our faith in the truth of divine rev- 

lation. og 





“Jt will be admitted, that any diversity of 
sentiment on religious subjects, argues some 
‘defect ; but those," who use this as an argu- 
ment against revealed religion, intend to have 

it supposed, that this defect lies, not in the 
temper of mankind, but in the revelation. In- 
deed, the objection derives all its sceming 
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weight from the supposition, chat,there 7s no: 
impediment or’ alienation -in the sheart); but 
that truth needs only to be made manifest, to 
be cordially received. It supposes, that the. 
feelings of men would always harmonize with 
a system of doctrine which has no impertec- 
tion. a ETN 


- On the’ contrary, experience) evinces, that 
this diversity. results from these dispositions 
which reign in the human. heart., That, pride, 
which blinds the mind, and makes men totally, 
opposed to truths which are humiliating ; that 
ambition, which prompts them to excite di- 
visions, that they may raisé themselves. up to 
the head of a party’; that selfishness, which 
makes them (deaf to,-eyery thing. which.is not 
subservient to. personal |.gratification :.-Inja 
word, that lust, which hardens the heart, and 
sensualizes the affections ;,these passions,-all 
which naturally refuse to be subject-to the law 
of God, .are sufficient to account for all, that 
diversity which has appeared in.this, or any 
former age. HNIOD feat) ow. Leys ete 

While the pious man: will Iament any. dis- 
cordancy of religious opinions, his confidence 
in the truth of ‘revealed religion will not be 
weakened, but «rather confirmed ;, for, .in:this 
difference, he will.see, thatthe: religious state 
of the world corresponds with,the-sure word 
of prophecy. He will not adopt the;rash con- 
clusion, that because there are many false sys- 
tems of religion, there can be none whichis 

Bas seiy si LiGitpes i 
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‘true ; but truth-will be none the less real, and 
‘precious in his estimation, though there be 
many: counterfeits. 


ADDRESS. 





. ‘ ; 
“To those who adopt the Unitarian systen 


- WE are ‘told, that the reason why the 
Gospel is, in a peculiar sense, ‘worthy of. all 
‘acceptation, is, that it reveals Jesus Christ as 
a competent Savior for simmers. Many have 
found, in this truth, the only remedy which 
is adequate to their disease. ‘They have had 
those views of their exceeding sinfulness, and 
total inability to regain that interest in the 
favor of God which they have forfeited, that 
they have accepted, with joy, the offer of a 
divine Savior: one who is able to work sal- 
vation for them, magnify the law which they 
‘have broken, and raise them up to-sit together 
with him in heavenly places. After trying, 
jn vain, all other  expedients for relief, they 
have at length obtained rest by trusting in that 
free Grace, which is thanifested in Christ 

fesus. ‘Their faith essentially consists in a 
confident trust in the efficacy of the Savior’s 
blood, to take away the guilt of their sin. 

? ¥ 
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Should you unsettle this their faith, -persuade 
them that they have trusted-in a creature, and 
that consequently there has not’been such an 
atonement as they have supposed, would you 
not, at the same time, destroy their consolation, 
take away the anchor of their hope, and leave 
them in a state of perplexing uncertainty, if 
-net despair? Nor is this all; you will ee | 
those .incitements to leye and gratitude whic 
they have found in the Gospel ; you will make 
those motives ineffectual. which arise from re- 
deeming love, to engage them to live unreserv- 
edly.to the glory of God. 


Consider what wide mischief and misery 
may.result from the prevalence of your doc- 
trines. Your system is ‘calculated \for those 
who are fortified, by the pride .of -philosophy, 
against a feeling sense of personal guilt and un- 
worthiness. It is adapted to the wiews of those 
who have never yet been cenyinced_of the eyil 
of sin, and who do not, of course, feel the need 
ef an effectual remedy. it makes no provisions 
for such a state of mind. It is a cold and com-_ 
fortless doctrine. It furnishes neither healing 
and censolatian to a wounded conscience, nor 
effectual-motives to a life of holiness and virtue. 
It makes of the Gospel a common thing—com- 
mon with those systems which the mere light 
of reason has suggested. 


Has it not been generally supposed, and is it 
not true, that, through the Gospel, there is a 
wide difference between the condition of these 
who live in Christian and heathen.countries, as 
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i resptcts privileges and means of comfort? In 
what does this difference consist? I. have al- 
ways supposed that it consisted in this: The 
heathen never could answer this interesting in-- 
quiry, Wherewith shall I come before the Lord? 
For if his conscience, at-any time, accuse him 
of having offended his Maker, his reason car 
discover no-way by which offenders may be 
pardoned.and reinstated in the favor which they 
have’forfeited.. The’Gospel furnishes satisfac- 
tory information on this interesting subject. It 
exhibits a way for the pardon and recovery of 
the sinner, which is unspeakably safe and de- 
sirable. Does not your system destroy this 
distinction, and reduce mankind, in this re~ 
spect, to the uncertainty of the heathen state? 


_ Although, at present, you may not feel dis- 
posed to pay much regard to those impressions 
which are commonly called convictions of sin ;-. 
and perhaps you do not believe in the reality 
of such convictions ; yet as others have had 
these impressions, you are not beyond. their» 
reach. Should you at any time be convinced 
that you are wholly in guilt,.and unable to: 
atone for past sins, and recover that interest 
in the favor of God which you. have lost, where « 
will.you find a remedy? Will it then afford 
you relief, that.a.creature has been inspired 
and sent to instruct mankind more perfectly in’ 
the principles of virtue? No, you will not find 
in this a remedy equal to the malignity of your. 
disease.. You will find no effectual relief, until 
you change your system of doctrine. Is it not. 
imprudent to adopt a system which will not. 
suffice for. every condition ?- 
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The Aposiles so preached Christ, that’ he 
became a stumbling block to the Jews, and 
foolishness to the Greeks.. The reason, why 
he is a stumbling block to the former, is obvi- 
ous. They expected a human Savior, to de- 
liver their nation from temporal subjugation ; 
but the Apostles preached Christ crucified as 
the only name by which men must be saved. 
Have you any right to take this stumbling 
block out of the way? Is it not unspeakably 
presumptuous, to remove that which gives 
offence to the Jews? especially when the 
Apostle has said, that what is offensive to them, 
is. the wisdom of God, and the power of God. 
to them whe are called.. ax ; 


The Gospel was foolishness to the Greeks ; 
and it/is so now to many infidels, because it 
elces not correspond with the principles of theif 
earnal philosophy. Will it be any service to 
Christianity, should you attempt to make it 
appear otherwise than foolishness to them, so 
long as they contirue infidels? If Jews will 
meet you on your plan of doctrine, while theit 

present prejudices against Christianity remain, 
the reason is, because your system is Judaism, 
or it approaches ‘so near Judaism that their 


‘prejudices will not operate against it: and if 


those persons will acquiesce in your doctrine, 
who, ithas been said, been driven to infi- 
delity by the preaching of the orthodox, the 
reason is, because your system is within the 
region of infidelity. It strips the Gospel of 
those doctrines which make it appear foolish 
to infidels. “ You have need, therefore, to in< 
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quire seriously, if you be- not doing incalcula= 
ble injury to Christianity, by counteracting its~ 
true design and-tendency ?. 


_— _—_—_.» -—-—— 


To those who have trusted in Christ as a divine’ 
Savior, and are established in the doctrines of 
Grace. Pha ame Arle 

IF yew have found, inthe Gospel, a rem-- 
edy forfallen.and ruined creatures; because it 
is a dispensation of divine Grace, you will not — 
be easily removed away from a system, which» 

has furnished you with a sure ground:of hope;. 
when every: other has. failed. Are. you.not 
bound.-to stand. forth in the defence. of those 
truths, in which-you have found so:much se~ 
curity and comfort ?-As it isthe duty of those, 
who profess subjection.to the Gospel, to con- 
tend earnestly for-the.faith. which. was once 
- delivered to the saints, it is more peculiarly 
incumbent on them at those times when efforts ~ 
’ are made to confound truth-and-error.. 


It- iss necessary to exercise vigilance and 
firraness in the defence of truth.. ‘The enemy 
of all righteousness. transforms himself into, an 
angel of light. If he would disseminate.an 
- erroneous system of. doctrine,..he will.use,the . 
policy to hold forth,. on itssurface,.some im; 
portant truths. He will bring.it to. as perfect 
resemblance of the truth as he can, without 
destroying the poisonous effects of the error 
which it contains. Its language will resemble 
‘that of inspiration ; and, in some striking feas 
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tures, it will carry the stamp of divine truth + 
but as a system of doctrine which is errone- 
ous at its basis, is but little, if any, less perni- 
cious, though it carry an evangelical appear- 
ance, and even though some important truths 
he interwoven with it, vigilance is necessary to 
discriminate error from the truth. It is not 
enough, that a syster “has some important. 
truths. If it cont*im a -adical error, the error; 
though: concealed’ froma cursory view, will 
be diffused into every part, and affect the 
moral tendency of the system. 
ra) n > at 
~The friends of truth should *habituate them- 
selves to investigation. Having settled in 
your ow minds: what is trutli ; and especially 
having fixed: imyour minds some fundamental 
truth on which the Gospel system rests ; en- 
deavor to ascertain. the point, from whence 
error takes its departure, that you may trace it 


to its consequences. 


It is necessary to exercise vigilance, that 
you be not deceived: by names. There is an: 
imposing influence in certain words, which. 
originally convey the idea of Christian-virtues ;. 
but by misapplication, they are used to give 
currency to error. No word, perhaps, has: 
been more abused, by such misapplication, 
than charity. Tf the enemy would take away 
from the friends of truth even their means of 
defence, he will suggest, that, to insist on a 
particular system of doctrine is wncharitable. 
All, who have not lost sight of the original 
Signification and ‘use of the term charity, will 
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admit, that it is of the same import with be- 
_ nevolence, or love. The reason why this is: 
greater than faith or hope, is, because, in the 
exercise of this virtue, creatures resemble their- 
€reator. God is love; and therefore every 
one who loveth or exerciseth: true charity, is: 
born of God. It is greater than. faith or Hope. 
because it will-ehdure forever... It is. the tem-- 
per of saints im heaven. They will become- 
‘more charitable: that is, they will abound 
more in love, as.they shall increase, in: con-- 
formity to God. In this sense,. it is mot un; 
charitable to insist on a particular system of 
doctrine,.. expose error in every shape, and. 
gguard mankind against its. pernicious influences. 
It may be-the highest act of charity which. we 
ean perform.. bodley-oalntiauad a3 hes 
Can we suppose; that when St.. Paul reasone- 
ed so largely on the excellence of charity, he 
intended that we should view, with equal re- 
gard, every system of doctrine 2 Lf it was his 
meaning, that Ghristians shouwltl not insist on 
any particular system, he was very deficient 
jn charity, when he contended: with those Jur 
daizing teachers, who: endeavored to unsettle 
the faith of the Galatians,.respecting the ground 
of a sinner’s justification. Especially did. he 
transgress -all bounds, when. he. ventured. to 
pronounce him accursed, though it were an.anr 
gel, who should introduce other doctrines than 
those which he and the other Apostles had 
preached. No, he was describing that. love 
which is a bond of union among the holy famir- 
“ly of God... He. commended that benevolence 
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which we ought to exercise towards the pers 
sons of those, whose errors we should abhor 
and ‘expose ‘to public disapprobation. : 
11> f 


You have need to exercise firmness, as well 
as Vigilance ; and the more s0, as it is the spir- 
it of the present age to ‘overwhelm, with re- 
proach, all ‘those who attempt to discriminate 
error from ‘the truth, and expose it to public 
view. Immediately the cry of bigotry will be 
raised, to rendér it arr unpopular attempt, and 
deter men, if possible, from any investigation. 
If argument will not suffice to put you to 
silence, that ridicule, which«argument cannot 
reach, will be used: If you-see an attempt 
to take away frem-truth its means of defence, 
and to confound all distinction, you may be 
sure it isin great danger ; and there is so: 
much the greater’ necessity for. firmness in its: 
defence... 


Shall we be told, that we’are-not appointed ‘ 
to judge and decide respecting the Christian. 
character of others ?>—We certainly are allow-- 
ed, and it is‘a commandéd duty, to judge, 
even of ourselves, whats right. If we are to - 
judge and decide in regard to'truth, it is abs 
surd to: say we are not to- decide respecting 
error: for, in order to judge, we must dis« 
criminate one from the other.—We are assut-. 
ed, that a belief of the Gospel is necessary to 
salvation. We know, that God sometimes 
gives men up to strong delusions, that they 
should believe a lie, that they might all be 
damned ; because they receive not the love of 
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the truth, that they might be saved. We 
know, that there is such a thing as Heresy ;. 
and whatever it may be, its issue is most de-- 
voutly to be deprecated’: for it destroys the: 
soul. These considerations call for watchful-- 
ness to detect, and firmness to expose: error-- 
In this firmness, we have the Apostle Paul 
for an-example. “Without doubt, those false 
teachers, whose errors he exposed and com- 

- patted, reproached him for a bigot, because he- 
jnsisted upon a particular system of doctrine. 
“It is certain, that they attempted to injure his. 
xeputation,-and diminish his influences—— W hat- 
then? Did he abandon the cause ?, Did he 
suppose, that charity required him to yield the 
truth, and submit, in silence, to error? . No, 
‘the pressure of opposition made him insist the 


more on those doctrines, which he had taught... 


Charity, prompted him. to. expose false religion,. 
and guard mankind against, its pernicious; 
influence. . 


.. The primitive Christians and reformers sup=- 
posed themselves authorized to judge what 
_ was Heresy... They supposed, that Heretics 
hhad forfeited the character of Christians ; and 
that they were to be viewed as enemies to the 
‘ross of Christ. When they carried their dis- 
approbation so far as. to persecute and distress. 
those whom they supposed to be Heretics, 
their conduct was reprehensible. Charity 
forbids all virulence, personal hatred, arid. in- 
jury. It will prompt men to exertion, to/pro- 
Smote the present and future well-being of all 
\ who. are within their influence. “That. ,true 
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benevolence, which aims at the most extensiv= 
good; which would secure to men a future as 
well as present happiness, wiil influence-us to 
contend for those truths of the Gospel which - 
point out the only way of acceptance with> 
God. — If we really exercise good will towards ; 
men, we shall desire that they may be guarded 
against error; and that the truth may produce 
in them its salutary effects. Therefore, argu- 
ments press upon us from the exigencies of thé 
times,.and {rom the importance of truth, to- 
stand forth with firmness in its defence. A 
Finally, may we abound’ in that charity” 
which is the bond of perféctmess ; that charity 
which will influence us to approve of what God 
approves, and abhor that which he abhors ;- 
that charity which will” prompt us to be sub- 
servient to the highest interests of our fellow 
men—to discountenance whatever of error we 
observe in them, and to guard them against its 
destructive influence : and to contend for the 
truth, that it may produce its salutary effects ;. 
and tHat/all may find the conSolation which is 
in’ Christ. - . ; ; BOE; 


_ While we contend forthe truth, let us avoid 
all asperity of manner, all reproach, personal 
hatred, and injury. Let us endeavor, by kind 
ness, and love unfeigned, to: commend that 
truth, which we deem most precious, to the re-- 
gard of others. It is inthe exercise of this char- 
aty,, that the. children of God. are made 
manifest... * bie hd 2. 
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